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ABSTRACT 

This report suaaarizes soae of the thinking, data, 
problems and other factors affecting the field wcrk of a U-yeai study 
of preschool prograns with aboriginal fasilies in Victpria. The 
project aias included: (1) establishing positive coaaunicatign with 
part-aboriginal faailies in Victoria, in order to understand what 
planned educational contributions aight appropriately be aade to 
faailies with young children; (2) developing teivtative preachocl 
prograas which, while allowing such coaaunication, vould provide soae 
iaaediate educational support and create bases for developiag future 
work; (3) defining issues needing consideration in educational vprk 
with part-aboriginal adults and children, and trying to develop a 
fraae of reference which would help resolve soae of the current 
controversy surrounding experiaental preschool prograas; aoid (4) 
obtaining descriptive inforaation relevant to these issues in 
education and psychological research. In addition, the eaphasis of 
this report is a descriptive analysis of soae current pr.oi}leas 
affecting progress with field work, such as: clarifying purppses and 
bases for action, selection and review of tests, teaching prograas 
and field work probleas, followup studies, and establishing 
guidelines for fuxure action. (CS) 
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FORBMORI) 



When the Van Leer Foui d«;tion indicated that it would suppcrt 
a pre*3Chool project in Victoria, those involved velcoired the 
challerge. Now some five years later it is legitimate to aek 
what has beer achieved sjnd wh€-t hes teen learned. Dr. Scott 
has tried in this report to describe not only the develoiwient 
achieved by individual children but to analyse the nature of 
the ed\:cationai problems faced by cnildren and their parents, 
and to place these in the perspective of pre-school education. 
Her discussion of the difference between research and teaching 
prcgrains, and her penetrating analyses of issues in existing 
intervention programs, stem from her concern vith how one 
translates .^*owledgp about development smd learning into action 
in teaching ar^vl with research which generates data helpful in 
education. The report is thus not Barely a statement of what 
occurred but also a discussion of basic problems of pre-schocl 
education, worked out in the new contert of this project. 



As Chairnan of th€ Project Committee I must express my 
appreciation for the dedication to the task of Dr. Scott, 
Mrs. Barbyshire, Miss Considine aiid Kiss Dean. To have seen 
the teachers at work with the children was to be reminded of 
how exciting learning can be. I am grateful to them for 
educating ire about issues which I failed to perceive, or 
perceived at best vag'.^ely, when tne project began. I feel Bxxre 
most of the children and their parents benefited from the 
project. I certainly did. Can a report such as this help us 
to think more clearly about appropriate ways of assisting with 
Aboriginal education, and about the educational issues 
involved in pre*school education for all children ? This long- 
term benefit, if it is achieved, would be an appropriate 
reward for Dr. Scott. 




S.S> Dunn 



Bean, Faculty of Education 
Chairman, Van Leer Project 



Planning Ccsaaittee 



(i) 



PRfiFACE 



Origin of project 

In Axagust, 1967 1 the Centre for Research into Aboriginal Affairs at 
Konash University arranged several days of seminars concerrod with the 
education of Aboriginals^ These brougnt together a wide variety of people, 
including Aboriginal delegates and representatives fro«i all States* witti 
contributions to make to this area of woxic« The content of seminar 
papers and discussions is recorded in the publication. Aborigines and 
Education (Dunn & Tatz, 19^9) • 

A representative of the Bernard van Leer Foundation was also invited to 
attend these meetings* This Foundation* established in 1958f Is 
interested to suppoxrt projects which help to counteract the effects of 
negative environmental factors on children's development and intellectual 
progress* Its funds are derived entirely from shares in the Van Leer 
Group of Cor^panies which has business interests in many countries, 
including Australia* Its policies give priority to projects in 
countrios from which its income is derived, and to those initiating 
experimental field work which may then be developed by the countxy 
concerned* 

Pollowing the seminars at Monash University, the Foundation indicated 
interest in considering a proposal for educational wrk with Aboriginal 
families* It financed a period of exploratory planning in 1968, under 
the direction of Dr* Colin Tatz, then Director of the Centre for 
Reseaarch into Aboriginal Affairs* The Board of the Centre then 
jrequested the Faculty of Education to xmdertake plannxTig and develop* 
ment of the project and a project committee was established* (This 
committee has tal<en responsibility for administrative setters* Flans 
for educational activities, however, have been made directly with each 
Aboriginal family participating*) 



(ii) 



Project Planiiog C^wdttee 



CbaixwtfK Fcofesstor S«S« Siain, Bean, Faculty of Biucation, 

Manmsh Jniverslty 

ttemberdS Kr. M.B. WorttVf Director, Kinlstty of Aboriginal 

Affaira, Victoria. 

Dr. Mazy C. Kixon, Senior Iiectorer in Psychology, 
Facility of Slusation, Konosh Dniversity. 

Mrs* Margaret Darbyshire, Psychologist. 

Dr« R^llis Km Scott, Resaarch Fellow, 

Faculty of Education, Konaah University* 

Bepreseatativet Ceatsre for Research into Aboriginal 
Affairs, Honash University. 
(Initially Dr. Colin Tatsi 

later Dr« Elizabeth Sggleston.) 



Early Planning 

Xn thB formalation of the project, the following people assisted the 
FXaming Cc^mittee in an advisory capacityi Aboriginal rej^sentatives • 
Nias D* Chariest Mrs* B» Nicholls* Representatives of related fields of 
pcofesaicnal work • Kr, L. Baerson; Dr» I» Fii^la/i Kr* A* Greyi 
Hiss Em Stubbst Dr» £• Vilmot* In addition, early contacts with 
Aboriginal families and exploratory discussion with the Aboriginal 
Asaaably in the area under consideration for initiating wor indicated 
an interest and willin^ess to work with University project staff, in 
developing an education program for pre*sohool children and their parents* 



Financi al Su|>port 

Cha Yan Leer Foundation accepted a proposal for a three^year pre*school 
pxojeot to start in January, 1969* This was extended later to a fourth 
year of worlc* The Foundation has carried the major financial 
responsibility for this project* This contribution has made it possible 
to initiate pre^school prograsts with Aboriginal fa-nil ies in Victoria, to 
study the outcome careftdly and to share something of the thinking, 
e3q>eri6nce and information resulting frrrn four years* work throuj^i the 
preparation of this report* We would like to express here oar sincere 
thanks to the Foundation for its support for this experimental work in 
Victoria; also to assure it of our continuing interest in the further 
dflvelopfflent of the work initiated under its cuxspices* 

Iha Ministry of Aboriginal AffairSf Victoria, has also carried a 
significant sharo of financial responsibility, increasing this throuj^oat 
the project until, in the final year, the full salaries of the two 
O pra^school teachers esnployed are provided from ministry funds* Again, 
J^C this financial support is acknowledged with i^preciation* 



(iii) 



Suromary of froject Aiias 



1) establishing positive conrntunication with part<*Aboriginal families in 
Victoriat in order to understand whaL planned educational 
contributions laigtit appropriately be nade to faailies with youj^g 
children 

2) developing tentative pre«school programs which, while allowing auch 
coemnmicatlon, would provide some inniediate educational support and 
create bases for developing futxire work 

5) defining issues needing consideration in educational woric with pajrt* 
Aboriginal adults and children, and so txying to develop a fraose of 
reference whicn would help resolve some of the current controversy 
::arrcuiiding experimental pre-school programs 

4) obtaining descriptive information relevant to these issues in 
education and psychological research 



Field Staff 



Teachers : 



Project Co-ordinator: 
Psychologist: 



Dr. Phyllis M. Scott (Half-time) 
Mrs. Margaret Darbyshire (Two-fifths time) 
Miss I.M. Dean ( Pull-time): Swan Hill prognR. 
Hiss M» Considine (PuXl-tisie): Metropolitan 



Work Sequence 



1968: 
1969: 



Swan Hill pre*school program initiated by Project Co-oxdinator 

(Feb., 1969) 

Initial psychological tests: Swan Hi31 (Oct» - Hov., 19^9) 



Initial planning. 



197c: 



Metropolitan program initiated (March, 1970) 
Two full-time teachers appointed to develop prograae. 
Initial psychological tests: Metropolitan (Jxine, 1970) 
Receat " : Swan Hill (Sept. k Bov., 1970) 



1971 : 



Teaching programs maintained. 

Initial and repeat testing: Swan Hill (Oct., 1971) 

n f» m w J Metropolitan (June-Jaly, 1971 ) 



1972: 



Teaching programs maintained. 

Follow-up contacts with schools initiated. 

Exploratory planning for maintaining field work undertaken. 

Project report prepared. 

Project to be terminated: Dec, 1972» 
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(iv) 



rurposo ai>d liaturo uf Hev^ : i 

The main objects cf this report are to bring the thinking, data amd 
practical oxperierce of this pz-oject to bear on issues needing attention 
i:i educational work with Aboriginal faff!ilies; and to report what it has 
been poasibJe to achieve ir. field work during the period of the project. 
Only as our exploratory wcr^ draws to a close can either of those be done* 

Describing the activities of the project a^ such, as though they should be 
reproduced elsewhere, makes little contribution to work in other situations. 
For one thing, our activities have been directed at answering questions 
about specific groups; at escpluring concrete possibilities in two partic- 
ular o'Gttingsj and at gaining some much*needed expsiience. Tliey ao not 
represent some set way of teaching to be tested, demonstrated, or 
replicated* Activities have been heavily influenced by the varied circu»- 
stances and concerns of individual families and of the children particip* 
ating, and by what each home is already contributing to the childron^s 
development. (These would be necessarj^ characteristics of any other adequate 
program.) A variety of practical matters, too, in both field and University, 
as well as the experience of the teachers employed, have affected the 
amount and range of work which it has been possible or useful to undertake. 

Project activities do not, therefore, represent a model to be imitated in 
future* Ther.^ appears to be much imitative activity o!i pre*school issues 
at present; sometimes it seems that the main questions asked are merely 
which activity model sho^old be selected, or whether we need to txy out yet 
another! Few cz-iteria are presented for selection, and often the models are 
not comparable, serving quite different, even xinspecified purposes. 

So, we have not reported activities as the project proceeded, as though in 
themselves they had some constant value, or allowed evaluation of the 
project • Instead, we wish to report what we have learned from some explor- 
atory activities which helps with making decisions on the major qucstionc 
one faces in edxicational work ^Ith Aboriginal families. 

In order to do this oi ? need? a conceptual framework which allows one to 
describe the educational and cultural in«rredierts, not the outward form , 
of practical activities. Current discusf^ion in the educational literature 
appears to lack sixch a frar.ework for discussion of experimental pre^school 
programs. 

A functional definition of pre*school education which can be generalized to 
new situatirns, whil'" retaining an individixalized a'^')roach to teaching, is 
also needed. Making progr^ t^s with this area of worl s the task of another 
project being undertaken by the Project Coordinate/:, Bringing something of 
the thinking from this to bear on this project will, hopefully, allow a 
start in this direction, and help tc reduce - e existing coicBJunication 
problems. The prograL. of «rork involved is b^. 3 developed in collaboration 
with the Melbourne Lady Gowrie Child Centre, .\s funds can >)e found to take 
woric a stage ftirther. Fart- time grants to date from the Creswick Foundatic»i, 
the Department of Education and Science, and the Buckland Foundation have 
all helped, in various ways, with the background to this project. 
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Fcrr;.at. of Report 



It has prove i ir.rcssitle -u^der half-time funding to present all 
availarle ir.fr r:.ati:r. or to discuss all aspects of work in a written 
t'eprrtt wr.ile cc:;ti:;ai:.f involvement in and administration of field 
^^'or?:» If it 13 irssible tc continue the study and evaluative aspects 
:f vcri: in Victoria, it is hored to prepare further working papers • 

the fcllcwinr rutlir.e indicates the emphasis in this report. In any 
f*^rare cnes-f it ray ce r.ore rossible to take up specific teaching 
questi:nSf rr tc aid to ir.forration which might help in understanding 
cir^car.c ta:;ces in wnich Abcrig-inal families in Victoria are living, 
the^e affect educational chanefe. Here, it has been necessary to 
ci6n2#r.trate cn tne rer.eral r.at'ore of work, on establishing a frame- 
work for corjr.Mnication on rre-school education, anJ on trying to 
^xi3:£.'35 ?or-e current : rocler.s, affectinc: progress with field work. 



Sections I - II ^ Clarifyinr purirJf^s and bases for acition 

* III Initial field work: establishing communication 

* 17 Selection and review of tests; initial test and 

observational data on children 

* V Teaching proGTams and field work problems 

* VI Changes evident on re-testing children 

* *J1I School follow-u? study 

VIII Guidelines for future action 



Joint Authorship 

In rreraring *he various papers collected in this report, responsibility 
for autr.crsnit has been shared as follows. 

Scciolog-ical background (1.2-1.4); Cultural difference or deficit? 
(4.. 2); J^electio-i and review of tests (9.2) ; Initial test data 
(v. 2-' :.:-); assistance v;ith editLig: M. Darbyshire 

Other cnaiters, figures auid tables, and general plarning aund 
eiitine of the report: P. Scott 



This report intentionally emphasizes some of the thinking behind field 
wcrkt and this T*eans that readers may find that some re-orientation to 
tr.5 rvfaTToce cf sach a report is needed. But since the literature on 
experimental pre-scL:o^ programs reflects some imbalance between study 
and action, it seens tn..t communicating something of the backgrowd to 
the field work report«=id is important, if the project is to be usefud. 

No claim is made for having rei^«made answers # What we hope for is to 
set a framework for dialogue which allows resolution of unnecessary 

confusions and divided efforts. 
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Publicity 

At th« outset of work in both programs undertaken » some parents asked 
i^ether participation in a pre-school program would bring publicity, photo* 
grapherst and a general spotlight on the families involved, Previouslyt 
t6«^ had experienced \mpleasant forms of this: for example, the humiliation 
of having oneself and family setting presented photographically as an 
illustration of the need for funds to support work with Aboriginals. 
IMividual parents expressed a wish to **get un with things** without such 
attention* 

In the opinion of project staff, those in need of assistance of one kind 
dr lUfKither, for reasons outside their control, have the same rig^t to privacy 
in ^ir attempts to solve personal and family problems as that expected by 
tilt rest of the corranunity* So we reassured parents on this mattert and 
have consequently gone about this project as unobtrusively as possible, 

li#ft|yse of professional aud general interest 4n work of this natuM, the 
inv^ivement of the University, and the need for allocations of public fundSt 
it has not been easy to maintain this working agreement* In addition^ the 
fotm of the project has set restrictions on coitc.unication* For instance, 
i4itn teachers work in children's homes, at the invitation of their parents t 
they are not at liberty to invite either professional colleagues or inter* 
ested public to observe the pre«school program* 

fhe continuation of support, financial and otherwise, with minimal publicity, 
is therefore appreciated; for as long as community af sistance to those 
with particular needs arises from political or charitable motives in either 
white or Aboriginal Australians, or is a source of special gratificationt 
the eqtiality of those involved would seem to remain in some doubt* 

On the other hand, the importance of the community being responsibly involved 
and informed on progress with social and educational matters, and on the use 
of Covemment funds, is acknowledged* It is hoped that this report will 
provide such information and set a context for thou|^tful discussion of 
future directions for effort* 



Terminology 

In official reports concerning Aboriginals, it is usual to distinguish between 
^fUll-blood** and **part*Aboriginal since the experience, current situation* 
and needs of these two groups differ in some major respects* Also, it is under^ 
stood that the distinction is important to full-blodd Aboriginals* 

for the purposes of an educational report, however, it should be clear that the 
issue here is not one of purity of racial inheritance, but one of how Aboriginal 
fifldlies wish to live in relation to the rest of the Australian population^ 

In Victoria, there are no groups of Aboriginals continuing a traditional 
enittencet althoui^ elements of this remain* Families of Aboriginal descent in 
this State are, *.herefore, referred to in this report by the one tenst 
••Aboriginal**, except where there is a particular need to difftrentiate froths 
of Aboriginal Australians, or in the presentation of statistical data ttem 
wliieli comparisons may be made* 
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Ac kno wl edgemeri t s 



In addition to recording the financial oupport of the Beroard van Leer 
Foundation, I would like to express to the Executive Director, 
Mr. W.H. Welling, appreciation of the opportunity to work with the 
Foundation, and of the interest shown by its visiting representatives 
in the development of work in Victoria. 

In the changing scene in which this project has been set, its 
administrative aspects have made constant demands on the time and 
understanding help of the Chairman of the Planning Committee, Professor 
Dunn. He has given much thought to the role which a University can play 
in a community <«ervice as well as a research function, has kept 
conversant with the development of field work, and has given time and 
professional help generously during the prep;?'^ation of this report. To 
him, to Mr. Worthy, and to other members of ti e Planning Consnittee, I 
would like to convey my thanks for their guidance throughout the project. 
The interest shown by the Commonwealth Office of Aboriginal Affairs, 
through Mr. B. Dexter and Mrs. A. Somers ( as well as the funds received 
throujSt the State Ministry) has also been a source of encouragement to 
project staff. ^ 

As well as financial contributions, the Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs, 
through the Director, Mr. Worthy, made it possible to use Wandarrah^ 
Swan Hill, as a headquarters for the pre-school program from 1^9*1972, 
making the necessary building adjustments and providing some basic 
furniture. This practical help is acknowledged with appreciation. 

MBong the many others who have played some part in this exploratory 
work, special mention should be made of the following: Mr. J« Hullick 
(Ed*ju:ation Officer) and Mr. F. Stewart (Aboriginal Liaison Officer) at 
Wandarrah, who shared their understanding with project staff and gave 
generous support to the pre-*school program; also members of the 
Aboriginal Assembly who made us feel welcome and gave us the privilege 
of attending their meetings: the Directors of local pre*8Chool centres 
and the various public services and agencies who wurked cooperatively 
with project teachers in the interests of Aboriginal families: 
Dr* !• Findlay who carried out some initial medical examinations in the 
Swan Hill program: Mr. F. Rouch (Officer«-in^harge) and staff of the 
Coburg Branch of the Psychology and Guidance Section, Department of 
Bducation, who gave preparatory advice and practical help in obtaining 
school follow-up data; this and the interest and cooperation of school 
personnel made it possible to include some indication of children's 
school progress in this report. 

Mrs. Darbyshire, as project psychologist, has given much from her 
theoretical knowledge, practical experience and personal time to this 
project. In spite of many problems arising from the nature of work found 
to be possible, she has worked exactingly and with much sensitivity to 
the parents and children involved, to obtain valid test data «id to 
produce useful analyses. 

Project teachers have carried the greatest load in developing field work. 
Conflicting demands from administrative, academic and practical aspects 
of this project have made it impossible, as Project Coordinator, to share 
the practical responsibilities of field work with them, ae much as was 
intended. In spite of conditions which were intensely demanding in both 
O „ personal and professional terms, the special qt;ialitiee of their 
ERJC contributions are reflected in the warmth with which they have been 
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accepted by parents and enjoyed by children; in the extent of change 
towards educational goals in the children themselves; in invitations 
from the families involved to maintain current teaching contacts; 
arid in the way in which they have entered into other activities of 
the communities in which pre-school programs have been set. I have 
enjoyed the opportunity to work with Miss Considine and Miss Dean, 
and with Mrs • Darby shire, and have learned much from their insights 
and their sharing of the experiences of this project. 

In this report, the limitations and the uncertainties of our field 
work will be evident • The responsibilities inherent in the Van Leer 
Foundation grant - those of developing and studying initial education 
programs was a very different one than that of obtaining research data 
for possible use in future by others. Attention is sou^t, through 
this report, for problems which have broad implications, yet which 
basically affect educational work. This is done from the viewpoint 
tha^^^responsibility for tljie existence of these problems rests with the 
whole community, and thaf their implications need to be widely kncJthi; 
also with some first-hand experience of the very real difficulties 
and pressures attached to the task of making progress* Whether or not 
problems are reduced, however, will depend for a start on 
acknowledging their existence, and then on giving thought to the vital 
overlap between professional decisions in education and political 
policies. 

The families, both Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal, who have become our 
friends through field work, have our respect, affection, appreciation 
and concern. In tirusting us with something of their thinking, their 
feeling, and their experience, they have given us an educational 
experience of exceedingly vivid impact - enjoyable, painful in the 
awareness created, thought -stretching - and one which all of us 
value highly. Whatever the practical outcome of this project, this 
will continue to activate the search for increased understanding of 
our own responsibilities to Aboriginal Australians and to all families 
with young children, and for ways of translating this into action. 




Phyllis M> Scott 
Project Coordinator 



September, 1973 



SECTION I; STARTING POINTS 



Introduction 

A University obtains a grant for a pre-school education project with 
Aboriginal cnildxen and parents. Their families are scattered through- 
out the State, in a variety of social and economic circumstsmces. To the 
majority, a University is far from the context of their daily lives; to 
some it has no physical reality. For many Aborigines, it seems, the 
white population in general is experienced as a source of discomfort and 
anxiety, a majority group in possession of power but not necessarily of 
understanding of the personal and cultxxral problems which Aborigines face 
today. With educational differences as one probable reason for stress in 
relationships with other Australians, how can Aborigines meet, with any 
strongly positive feeling, those who have had considerable educational 
advantages for operating successfully in the majority -culture? 

The task, however, of bringing University resources and Aborigines 
into constructive interaction is the basic responsibility of the Monash 
^ University fiemajc^ van Leer project. Until and unless this is accomplished, 
the concerns which pi^ompted the acceptance of funds cannot be translated 
into concrete and appropriate directions for effort and activities which 
are mutually meaningful; nor can a University be sure that its efforts 
are based on the realities of the situation, and acceptable to Aborigines 
themselves. For, in general, the white population of this country has had 
- and has sought - little contact with Aboriginal Australians. 

In these circumstances, one can only staurt with questions. Accepting 
funds for initiating educational work with Aborigines is appropriate only 
at the general level of a'.;areness that some form of educational support is 
needed, and certain professional skills may be relevant. Beyond that it is 
paradoxical since, when faced with the task of providing such support, one 
finds oneself uneducated in respect to knowledge of the particular 
problems - educational or other - which Aborigines face in their current 
lives. Remedial action, however urgent it appears, may be destructive 
rather than helpful if it precedes thought for the issues involved and 
understanding of their meaning for the people involved; if it occurs in 
isolation from some overall approach to interacting problems; and most 
particularly, if involvement in such work is seen as an avenue for 
increasing status, political or academic. Unfortunately, the recently 
burgeoning interest in the pre-school education of niinority groups 
throughout the world appears not to have been free from such components. 

For this experimental pre-school project there were, therefore, some 
prerequisites to field vork. The starting point was not the now familiar 
blanket assiunption of group disadvantagement, supported by selected 
hypotheses regarding the educational effectiveness of specified inter- 
vention procedures. This assumes that the work to be done is known, and 
the main proDiem is how to do it. Instead, there was awsLceness that the 
education of both Aboriginal and non--Aboriginal Australians had not 
equipped them for the positive interaction across cultural boundaries which 
would allow understanding of educational neec.s. A focus on creating an 
opportunity for interaction, for listening and perceiving and some initial 
social learning on both sides was necessary. Thinking and communication 
about education might then be responsive to the plea of Aborigines 
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themselves: to be known and treated as individuals - individuals 
representing a minority group with common concerns and interests > but 
still people with individual needs and personal contributions, and 
representing a variety of sub-cultures. Or. this basis, educational 
activities could proceed tentatively, to the extent that the necessary 
communication was established, information was available and some common 
purposes existed. 

It is, in fact, an accepted principle of the established field of 
Australian pre-school education that useful programs of educational 
activity are built on actual study of the progress and needs of particular 
groups and individuals; on some understcinding of the existing 
contribution of each family to the education of its children; and on an 
awareness of the natxire of the social commimity in which these families 
live. A general lack of experience in work with Aboriginal families 
indeed highlights the need to adhere to the principle, applying it even to 
the actual organization of teacher- family contact. Neither the usual 
concept of a pre-school centre, the experimental research-oriented pre- 
school program, nor an approach which left the matter entirely in the 
hands of the Aboriginal community, appeared, on first thoughts, to 
solve the educational situation. 

But starting with questions about programs is useless. What, actually, 
were these various methods of education intended to achieve? 



Chapter 1 VfHAT IS THE EDITQATIONAL PROBLEM ? 

1.1 Alternative starting points for thinking 

Thought for the educational situation of Aboriginal children in 
Victoria is relatively recent in educational planning. Now, however, 
there is increasing awareness of, and concern for, the learning 
difficulties apparently experienced by Aboriginal children throughout 
formal schooling. These have been reported early in school attendance, 
and are seen to have a cumulative effect. 

A recent study sponsored by the Australian Council for Educational 
Research and fixnded by the Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs, Victoria, 
(Bruce, Hengeveld and Radford, 1971) documents differences between 
Aboriginal, migrant and other school-age Australian children on 
psychological tests considered relevant to academic progress. Even in 
early primary school grades, children of parents who identify themselves 
as Aboriginal were reported to have made significantly less progress in 
some aspects of the language development necessary for learning in school. 

Although the results showed no consistent pict\ire of significantly lower 
performance by Aboriginal children at all ^es or grades (p. 25), the 
investigators considered that specific findings were in tune with the 
widely accepted view that educational deficits existed and were likely to 
have a cumulative effect. Such early learning difficulties are 
frequently assvuned to be the basic cause of the high percentage of 
Aboriginal children not completing secondary education; of later 
employment problems and associated economic instability; and of limited 
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access to community resources. This combined chain of events is then seen 
to prevent full and equal participation by Aborigines in the Australian 
community. 

Concern to improve this situation is expressed in a report of The National 
Workshop on Aboriginal Education; priorities for action and research 
(Watts, 1971)- It reads: 

"The workshop recognized from the outset that the educational 
experience of uost Abor-iginal Australians is one of almost 
continuous failure, leading to withdrawal from and ultimate 
rejection of the school and what it has to offer. There 
are exceptions to this, however, and the general position is 
showing gradual improvement. Acknowledging this, and noting 
that Aborigines for a variety of reasons appear to be at a 
marked disadvantage educationally, compared with most other 
Australians, the Workshop espoused the view that special 
consideration should be given to the educational needs of 
Aborigines . " ( p . ii ) 

At this point it is necessary to raise a very basic question; Is the 
problem for education that of finding more effective ways of helping 
children (Aboriginal and other) cope^^ith the requirements? of an 
institutionalized education system, devised to meet the past (unstated) 
purposes of one particular cultural group? 

Or is the problem to define what education is needed if intelligent living 
is seen to include the ability of Aboriginal and European Australians to 
co-exist with mutual respect, and with areas of both positive interaction 
and of cultural independence? 

In the first case, the educational problem is largely one of method; 
objectives remain vague and inteimal to the system; their educational 
content and contribution to another cult\iral group is not open to 
discussion. While there may be some serious questions to examine here, 
the more immediate problem is that taking such a position automatically 
expresses disinterest in listening to the concerns, values, and practical 
needs of a minority group^ It is not permissible to raise questions 
about the cultural relevance of educational activities; they are assumed 
to have a constant value. Perhaps there is fear that any needed 
revisions would involve massive reorganization of facilities and resources 
rather than flexibility in people's minds? 

In the second instance, the problem extends to examining educational 
purposes and the content of what is to bo learned. If these axe 
appropriate, some problems of method may just disappear and solutions to 
others become clearer* The frame of reference for discussion and 
decision-making is distinctly different in each case* The extent of 
overlap in what would be ta\ight between these alternative ways of defining 
responsibilities to Aboriginn.1 children has not received careful 
examination* 

Whether increased academic success would reduce or increase the social 
problems of Aboriginal adults, and whether such comparative success is a 
basic educational issue, are matters open to question. There seems no 
cleax evidence in everyday life that the existing educational advantages 
of the white Australian population have helped resolve its social 
problems as they have those affecting technological progress; or that tht 
progress of these two are necessarily related* 



If one is not caxeful, the "educational" problem imderlying action tends to 
be that of tho majority group, of those who operate the current system. 
Concern for children in educational difficulty has an artificial flavour if 
it comes from those who may be responsible for creating the conditions in 
which such difficulties arise. It seems essential in planning, therefore, 
to draw a careful distinction between concern for those problems faced by 
children as a result of exposure to an existing system of education, and 
concern for how appropriate education may help Aborigines towards increased 
independence. These alternative starting points for thinking do not 
necessarily lead to altogether opposite content, but resources and policies 
geared to the first may still leave untouched basic educational issues, of 
which failure in school grades may be merely symptomatic, Thi.s may waste 
valuable time and finance. 

On grounds that the educational objectives of teaching should be deterwinod 
independently from the social consequences of success or failure in coping 
with the requirements of any existing education system, we considered that, 
for this pre-school project, any reduction of differences in school 
progress should be an expected result of work, rather than an end in itself 
- that is, to the extent that the requirements were supportable on cultural 
and educational grounds. 

Accepting, then, the concern that education prSl^ides a tool for AboWgines, 
and does not mean just one more set of problems making demands vnon them, 
one must ask what tools are useful. Relative cultural positions of 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal populations need to be examined openly. 
Then, the role of education in relation to these can be studied, and 
specially planned programs have some clear sense of direction, 

A summary statement of the general situation, and some information on the 
position of part- Aborigines in Victoria, follow in the next section for the 
information of those who have not had an opportunity to become conversant 
with the situation. 



1,2 The identity and status of Aborigines as an ethnic group 

Many Aborigines are readily distinguished as physically • different • frgm 
the majority of the population. This is dramatically the case with •fttfl-*^"*" 
blood* Aborigines but also holds for a large proportion of part-Aborigines 
who show this perceptual 'figure-groxxnd' relationship to the European 
majority in the centres where they live. In urban centres where there is 
a growing population of Southern-European migrants this perceptixal 
distinctiveness is likely to decrease. However, not only do Aborigines 
share a distinct ethnic identity in relation to the predominantly 
European community; they also share a low status in this relationship. 
The determinants of this low status are not merely socio-economic: for 
example, low earning power resulting from limited education and skills may 
be compounded by a 'dependency* relation to a reserve, mission, or station 
where Aborigines reside, or by prejudice in the general community. Our 
forefathers vindicated their inhuman and in seme cases •genocidal* 
treatment of the original inhabitants of this coxmtry on the basis of 
an assumed gross inferiority of their cult\ire in relation to European 
cultxire, and of their racial characteristics as being more primitive in 
•evolutionary* development than those of Eiiropeana. A significant residue of 
these historical 'values* xmderlies contemporary attitudes to Aborigines 
(Rowley, 1970), 




Historically, we denigrated their original cultural heritage and w^ of 



life, at the same time denying Aborigines the opportunity to aohieve status 
in our own. This was accomplished both by decimation and by residentially 
segregating them from the mainstream of development in coastal south- 
eastern areas f leaving them to subsist in inner arid and northem tropical 
areas which have remained, till very recently, economically non-viable. 
At no time has the colonizing power resolved the issues arising from 
conquest. Thus the ethnic group identity of Aborigines in relation to 
the ethnic majority of the community has been and has remained, with few 
exceptionf , one with a chiefly negative value. 



1*3 The situation of Aborigines in Victoria 

On a number of dimensions, such as size, composition and residential 
distribution, the part-Aboriginal population of Victoria has some 
distinctive features which set it apart, to some degree, from that of 
other States of the COTimonwealth. There is, it would seem, a somewhat 
different sociological context for educational planning. 

Size and composition. In 1970 the Aboriginal population of Victoria was 
approximately six thousand and was made up entirely of part-Aborigines. 
While in size it most closely approximates that of South Australia 
(approx. 8,000), -ir. composition the Virfi-torian population i^^dramatically 
different, as nearly half the South Australian Aboriginal population is 
full-blood. On the other hand, though New South Wales has a negligible 
number of full-bloods, its part-Aboriginal population is five times as 
large as that of Victoria. Western Australia and the Northem Territory 
have total populations of Aborigines very similar to N.S.W., but in these 
States the full blood population is a significant featxire - in Western 
Australia more than two-fifths of the total and in the Northem Territory 
four-fifths of the total. Queensland, on the other hand, with the 
largest population of Aborigines --10 times that of Victoria - has only 
one-fifth full-blood. (No accurate figures are available; these are 
estimates only from the Commonwealth Census and the I969 Department 

of Labour and National Service, Labour Market Studiesi Number 1; Aborigines.) 

When account is taken of the density of overall populations in the various 
States, it can be seen that in Victoria the part-Aboriginal population 
represents a very small percentage, even compared to N.S.W. , which has 
somewhat similar demographic features. It certainly lacks any perceptual 
•saliency' as a group, and this has been further reduced, at least in the 
metropolitan area, by the ^^E^ proportion of persons from Southern Europe 
in our recent migrant influx. 

For the Commonwealth as a whole, the residential distribution of Aborigines is 
distinctly different on the rural/urban dimension from that of the 
European population. Sixty-five per cent of the total Atistralian 
population live in towns and cities of over 50,000 inhabitants, but less 
than 25 per cent of the Aboriginal population is so located (Stevens, 1970, 
p. 391). 



That this has had significant implications for the part-Aboriginal 
population was highlighted during a seminar held in Melbourne in 1969, 
in which part-Aboriginal adolescents were discussing their problems. 
One young part-Aboriginal girl remarked that she looked much like the 
rest of her classmates I 



This residential location of a significant proportion of the A1>origiiial 
population in rural and often reaote areas would seea to have played (and 
to continue to play) an important role in determining their econosic 
position and directly and indirectly their depressed housing, health and 
educational standards* While, under their traditional subsistence 
econo^^ of hunting and gathering, many Aboriginal tribes were able to 
maintain their viability in such areas, the *a»rket* econo^y i^ch wbite 
settlement has increasingly imposed oa land use throu^iout Australia has 
virtaally destroyed that viability and created an economically dependuit 
relationship on the part of Aborigines to the economic system of the 
Raropeans* Within that system Aborigines have had almost no opportunity 
to become wployers or s9lf«»employed (as are of Buropeei rural Mies) 
since they have lacked the appropriate resources in capital and in skills* 
At the same time their restricted ^ftployment opportunities, till very 
recently, have left them vulnerable to exploitation* For enmple, in 
the Northern Territory, pastoralists have refused to acknowledge thm actual 
skilled contribution to the industry of Aboriginal labour, in order to 
keep wages down (Bemdt, 1948)* 

Thus the economic insecurity, which Stevens (1970) claims remains the main 
barrier to social equality of Aboriginal people in the Australian cosoiunity, 
would seem critically related to their * residential locale.* For the 
ma;Jority.of Aborigines, livin^jas they do in rural^,^ distinct £Tom urbgp 
Australia, planned programs for the independent econ<^c development of^the 
adult Aboriginal coimunities, of necessity, claim a high priority. Without 
such a framework, attempts to upgrade housing, health and educational 
standards are likely to remain sporadic and in the long-run ineffectual, even 
consolidating the dependent, often pazasitical relationship to the European 
community. *Land Ri^ts for Aborigines* may be seen as an issue, not Just 
of cult\iral, but of economic viability. 

This discrepancy in residential distribution with its accompanying effects 
does not seem to hold, however, for the State of Victoria. In I966, 63 per 
cent of the population of Victoria was living in urban centres of more than 
1,000 persons (Clarke, 1970). Currently, it has been estimated that some 
60 per cent of Victorian part*Aborigines are similarly distributed 
(calculated from figures supplied by the Research Officer for the Ministry 
of Aboriginal Affairs - approximately 700 out of the total of 5 #250 not 
living in such centres.) In Victoria the main difference between the 
distribution of Europeans and part^Aborigines is in the proportions residing 
in the Metropolis - 70 per cent (approximately) of Europeans, but only 27 
per cent of Aborigines. 

Only a very small proportion, then, of this State's part-Aboriginal 
popiilation is currently living in aireas segregated from European 
settlement. The majority are now housed alongside European families in 
scHBe%fhat comparable circumstances, although most commonly, as tenants rather 
than home-owners. ThaX this residential distribution of Aborigines has 
some critical implications for their overall advancement is highlighted by 
Stevens* conclxision that until Aboriginal don^stic circtimstances are bro\2ght 
into line with those enjoyed by other Australians, ''Aborigines have little 
chance of changing their status as an under-privileged socially and 
educationally deprived group.* (Stevens, 1970, p. 405)* In Victoria, it 
is only in the East Gippsland area that any *group* of Aborigines (some 6OO, 
strung at points along the hi^%fay), as distinct from individual hoiiseholds, 
lack this basic 'comparability* and there conditions reflect in part the 
generally depressed state of this area. !I!his would se^ to bear out 
Rowley's (l970) conclusion that factorc facilitating urbanisation may help 
to stTOngthen econc^c power. 



The differential between the level of housing, health and education of 
Aborifrines and that of the European population would appear to be smaller 
in Victoria than that which obtains in other States • General data on 
health are not available but, as far as infant mortality is concerned, the 
:;.S.W. fierores for itj part-AL)orit:inal Pupulation, grocGly discrepant from 
European rates, apparently did not hold for Victoria (Moodie, 1969f p.1B4)» 
Again, there is not the marked, and in some States, enormous, discrepancy 
in the ratio of secondary to primary level enrolments of the Aboriginal 
child population. This has been calculated from the figures quoted in 
Aboriginal EJucatlon > present facilities and needs (Tat 2, ^%9). The 
data from which the ratios have been calculated was for the year 1%6-67# 
liation-wide data for all children v/eeonot available. It was possible to 
obtain fi^.iros for Victoria for Peoruary, ^^6^• Prom these it was 
calculated that the proportion of children enrolled at secondary schools 
compared to primary school enrolments was 1s1.7 which provides a crude 
yard-sticr: or base line for assessing the proportions for Aboriginal 
children cot out below. 

Prciortions of Secondary to Primary School Enrolments for 
Aboriginal Children in different States 



Northern Territory 1 J 


1 644 




^outh Australia ^. 1 ! 


! 9 


(approx^; 


Vest Australia 1 : 


! 8 


( " ] 


Queensland 1 ! 


: 6 


( " : 


I!ew South Wales 1 


t 5 


( - ] 


Victoria 1 


s 2 


( - ; 



*The fipurec for the Northern Territory are illuminating in view of 
the iifferent organization of educational services there. *The 
majority (of Aboriginal children) are subjected to standards 
^^iqucly applicable to the Education Section of the Social Welfare 
Brarich" (Stevens, 197C, p.40). 

The ratio for Victoria becomes more discrepant, however, at hi^er levels 
of the secondary school and, consequently, is most marked at post-secondary 
and tertiary levels. This holding or drop-out pattern, however, is shown 
by other low cocio-eccnomic status and/or rural groups both in Victoria and 
elsewhere ir. the Corrjnonwealth. Closure of the 'housing^gap* is also 
alniost in sight in Victoria. 

lie srnall amount of credit for achievement of these decreased differentials 
is due to the vigorous work of a re-organized I>epartment of Aboriginal 
Affairs since the appointment of a new Director for this State in I968. 
However, some basis would seem to have been provided by the over-all 
economic development within the State and the size, composition and 
distribution of the Aboriginal population itself. It seems unlikely that 
the selective migration of Aboriginal families with any special 
characteristics has played any major role. Victorian part-Aborigines 
live in the most "settled" part of what Professor Rowley has termed 
"settled" Australia, and their living conditions here largely reflect 
this residential distribution. 
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1 .A Coianentary 

l*ie available evidence of different conditions of life of Aboriginals 
in different parts of the Commonwealth sug^sts that the chief obstacles 
to their joining the mainstream of European development (if they so 
•choose') lie, in a sense, outside the characteristics of the Aboriirinal 
people themselves and outside their control. The grossly depressed level 
of Aboriginal housing, health and educational standards in many areas of 
the continent would seem largely to reflect their level of association 
withy and access to, those conditions of life and facilities of the 
European community which sets these standards, rather than an inability to 
reach or a rejection of such standards on the part of Aborigines, 

Further, demonstrable lack of high educational and occupational skills of 
the majority of the Aboriginal population cannnot be shown to be the chief 
barrier to their economic and 'social advancement nor can their reputed lack 
of appropriate motivations. To the extent that Melbourne can be taken as 
an index of employment conditions in Southern States, low skill \mder tiie 
then present economic conditions (1966) was not found to be a significant 
factor causing poverty ( Henderson et al, 1970.) This Melbourne poverty 
study found two thirds of Italian and Greek migrants to be unskilled, but 
with little unemployment incidence, and hardly any families headed by a 
male bread-winner in regular employment to be poor - the only exceptions 
being soae large families an(i,,iSome migrants affected by exorbitant ^ 
housing costs. 

Attempts to upgrade the educational and occupational skills of Aboriginal 
children and youth can only have an impact on the status of the future 
Aboriginal population. !!eanwhile, a great deal can and must be done to 
improve the general status and living conditions of a present generation 
of Aboriginal adults. For those who wish to move into iu:ban complexes 
(and, under r^resent conditions in the rural sector of the econ(»ay, this 
is likely to represent increasing numbers of rural dwellers both European 
and Aboriginal) planned programs of adult edxication and welfare are likely 
to be needed to relieve the • transitional • stresses of •in-migration.' 
Tor those 1^0 wish to remain on settlements and reserves, imagixiative and 
extensive, well*financed comm\mity development programs will need to be 
created if such comimmities are ever to achieve an independent, 
econc»ically viable existence in such areas* Without such an overall, 
two^^pronged attack on the problems of the Aboriginal adult population, 
educational programs directed at their children are \mlikely to effect 
long-term gains and could create dislocations in the relationship between 
the two generations. 

At the san^ time, even such multi-faceted, carefully planned programs for 
the population may well fail to effect their goals unless attention and 
effort are directed to the serious problem that resides in the European 
population. Rowley ( 1970 ) sees the prejudice expressed in the 
ogrth of white Australia as the basic problems "Color prejudice has so 
ovenrtielmingly dominated the value system as to restrict the opportunities 
of dark-skinned persons, irrespective of ability, idiile opening the way 
more easily for those of fair coloration." Prol^bly because of the lack 
of saliency of the Aboriginal population in this State, we, in Victoria 
seriously xmderestiiBate the existence of mxch prejudices and of the 
operation of devaluing stereotypes of the Aboriginal people - while they 
certainly occur here, they are likely to be given more blatant and 
frequent expression in "colonial** as against "settled** Australia. 
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Till recently it has been only the Aboriginal population vhich has 
attempted any solution to this problem. This they have done by dk»fenring 
such prejudices aniy for some 9 such deference has fiieant enga^n^ in 
'.twined endeavours to be as much like Europeans as possible in order to 
reduce its expr^Ksion« While it can be shown that color prejudice creates 
omiifold problems for the Abori^nes thm^elves even to the extent of 
distorting 'objective* investigations into such areas as their health* 
housing* and education.** it is only the Europe^ sbatrix society itL^lf nhich 
is in a position to tackle the problem of its own prejudices* This it mim% 
undertake throu^ its own institutions through the legal systes* the 
oiucation system and so on and through t^ie channels of aiass media 
comsunication* It is not possible to turn back the clock of ^8hl%€ 
settles»ent in Australiati Hovever the current ^Zeitgeist" of envircmsental 
concern would seem to offer a BK>re favorable oliaate of opinimi for 
Dcdifyi!^ the position of cultural arrogance assuaed by successive 
generations of white settlers towards the indigenous noft^adic culture of 
the Aborigines 9 which settlesient so effectively destroyed. 

Only when their own origins are accorded their rightful value can Abori^^in&l 
or part-Aboriginal people take their place in at hopefullyf nulti«neial 
society* Unless changes in ttB «rtiite eatrix society can be wrought so tbm% 
this becomes a possibilityt early educati<m program and improved 
educational opportunities could further increase tensions and frustrations 
'^within the Aboriginal population ratl^r than lead to their z^eduetifA* 

Hotes t Both Professor Rowley* s book and the recently miblished stu^ of 
'Aboriginal school* (N.S.V. Teachers* F&dention, 197o), reviewing the 
current underachievement and drop-out phenoaenon exhibited by Aboriginal 
youthf underline * color prejudice* and diseriaination as a basic caase* 



The II«S«W« Teachers* Federation report stresses that despite the value of 
the various educational TOasures they recosBendy such steps "could do 
nothing to overcome the lack of ^iployaentf hoxising, poor he^th aad the 
various forms of discrimination which are the basic cause for the faHure 
of Aboriginal children to achieve their full potential** lowlqr (l9?o) 
also claims that an important determinant of school drop>^t is the 
realisation by the Aboriginal adolescent that **for the penon who canaot 
*P3^s* there is nothing in Australian society but tmskilled wosric and 
membership of a socially depressed caste*" Sisdlar observations have 
been made regarding Negro and Indian adolescents in the United StatM* 
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Chapter 2 COHTHASTII« iJ>PilOACH^ IS PBaB-SCHOOL PROGHAHS 



Whatever the relation;:hip bctwcots oducation -xnd the pvofvoss of Aboriginee 
as SL socially respected arid economxcally viable cultural ^roap^ re&oarch 
interests and Govemirent policies increasingly focus on pre^school 
education as an avenue of constructive effort. ThxB trend is ^^rld»wide« 
Th© theoreticad recognition previously t;iven to pre*school experience ac a 
si^if leant factor in physical and s»ental health is now extended to 
education* Adequate pre-school education now tends to be viewed as a 
solution to many s^t the learning' problems experi^-^nced by school children 
froci oinority groups in socially disadvanta^d circui&stances* 

•Ihe preventive flavour of such a position has a strongly af pealing: note^ 
and the ^^rowini; interest is welcaned by a professionally isolated and 
econooically struggling field of woslcj but many questions remain about the 
nature of the contribution wtiich can be expected fro® pre^school oducationf 
relative to education at old^r age levels ar i to environc»ental variables 
be/ond those within the control of plamjed education procTams* 

Since learning: is cumulative in nat—j^Cf however^ and since thore is sone 
eviffence that early environments can seriously affoct intellectual progrcssy 
educational experience in pre^sc*..ool years remains a significant area for 
slufly^d for practical effort. 



2>1 ftitttltfig BgQggaM 

/affiotts preschool prosran involving iSborlginmi ohlldmit asv teinff 
fte»i#d in Att«(tr«lia at pMMQt« BMh has mppwtam and critle8« Sia 
tmg9 rafleets ovarsaM ti^ida and cunrat eoatxovamiM in the llt«ntert« 
?lameial report frca tha Cosaaonwralth Omea of Al)Offi^nal Affairs 
(Baxter, 1971)9 f^ Stata Niniatrias and ftm Stoeatian SapairtMta ia 
aaaa placaa^ axtanda to a nuabw of aspariBantal anp^xoaeliaa. 1 briaf 
daaevlptiva ravian of aoaa of tha baaie faat^uraa of aash ^ovidaa a tealo 
for diacuaalnf tha poaitiosi taken in thia ^Jaot. (Spaoifio iasttaa 
iUuatraiad by thaaa prograea ara daalt with tally in tha following 
^aptara.) 

A^rijrinal Faailv Education Centres 

An aipproaeh initially devalo{:ed in New Zealand play eantraa Maori 
9mily Pre*8Chools now foxc^ the basis of an action raaaarch projact in 
■•S.V. Biia waa initiated in 1969 undar a grant froB tha Barnard van laar 
Ftoyndation (Grey 1972« Laater, 1972). A aisdlar ^proa^ to work with 
Aboriginal faailiaa ia taken in another v«*n Leer pro^t in South Auatsaliat 
where experimental prograaa are being developed at Marraa and Kmahalla 
(Vaaadalet 1972K 

So»e boaic features t 

1) centres are developed and operat d by Aborigines in coaanmitiea idiare 
Aboriginal fa&ilies th^selves decide to establish theaet thay im 
priiKirily for Aboriginal faaiilie^. 

2) project staff confine th:^ir role to one of advising on request* 
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5) tne rre-school progra.^ (for children up to 6 yeaxs) takes the form of a 
lanily group, with parents, gr^indparents and young children attending 
tc^etner. 

4) ievelo?n:ent of positive self-concepts as Aborigines is a primstry 
educational objective, for both adults and children. 

5) self-ir.itiated infonaal play is characteristic of children's activities, 
(rnere are variations in the South Australian project where Sesame 
Street rrograns and a thematic approach to curriculum planning xro 
ir.cluiei in as. effort to stimulate corpiitive and linguistic -ievelopment. ) 

6) At criminal adults act as teachers. 

7) parents observe and discuss children's activities, and their own role 

in helpir-e: children learn, with the help of prepared booklets and tapes. 

Sorie 2'-u:re::t reactions : 

1) zr.e involvement of parents in developing their own centres, and the 
freelcr ar.d encouragement these give to Aborigines to develop a 
distinctive way of life, are widely accepted as positive features. 

2) questions have been raised about the extent to which the overall 
pro^rar. zeets the educational needs of children as well as the 
cult'-iral needs of adults, and whether the purpose of increased 
autonory and self-respect as Aborigines is best served by a program 
which resti'icts interaction with the general community. 
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Ccr.rensatory structured lan^age program 

Brperinental work (Moffitt etal, 1971) at Bourke, N.S.W., stems from an 
interest in replicating in Australia the action research program developed 
in 'J'.S.A. by Bereiter and Engelmann (1966). The results of using their 
lar^aage teaching techniques with part-Aboriginal children are compared 
witn those iror. a proCTaun described as closely resembling that of 
establisnei saburban pre-schoois. Three and four-year-old children are 
tn-r subjects of the experiment. 

Scr7.e basic features z 

1) the general approach to learning problems is one of educational 
inter*/er.ticn. 

2) teachir«5 efforts are concentrated on specific areas of language 
"deficit" for which some minimal goals are defined. 

;) the project is cased on an experimental research design, with pre- and 
post-testing of groups receiving contrasting educational "treatment." 

^) standardized psychological tests are used as measures of educational 
progress. 

5) there is an effort to document elements of the alternative leamiig 
envirorjnents created within the program. 

Sone current reactiG:.^ : 

1) recognition of the additional evidence that structvired language 
programs can decrease 'certain differences in the laingua^ development 
of children from socially "privileged" and "deprived" cultural 
backgrounds . 

2) (jnestions about the theoretical approach to language development 
O adopted; about the educc^tional relevance of the measures of progress 
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used; and about the adequacy of an "educational intervention" 
framework for pro-school education. 



ROt^rular pre'-s::hQul ceatros 

Pre-school programs in Govorrmient-subGidized pre-school centres supervised 
by established organisations have been assunied to have sufficiently common 
features to represent a third approach, described in the literature as 
"traditional." With increasing efforts to contact Aboriginal families, the 
number of Aboriginal children attending such centres is gradually increasing. 
Centres of this type (with some program modifications) have been, in fact, 
engaged in work with Aboriginal children in the Northern Territory prior to 
recently increased concern with education for Aborigines in all States 
(Swift, 19^.0). 

The main basis for the common label "traditional" would seem exclusion from 
the categories just described, rather than similarity in the actual programs 
of a relatively large group of kindergartens. In contrast to other 
approaches, however, some similar empliases exist, at least in principle. 

Some basic features : (see Chapter 6 for further discussion) 

1) programs are more heavily influenced by teachers' observations of 
individual children's general progress, and their current interests, 
than by some common, sequenced curriculum for all children. 

2) there is concern with all main areas of development, rather than 
concentration on a narrower range of skills more directly related to 
academic progress. A high value is placed on activities which allow 
for creative effort and for the sharing of ideas. 

3) self-Initiated play is considered an important source of learning. 

4) qualified teachers are employed. 

5) parents axe in active communication with teachers, but not usually 
responsible lor taking a teaching role in the program. 

Some current reactions : 

1) Programs in regulsir pre-school centres lack the ingredients needed to 
compensate for underprivileged environments, particularly those 
affecting language and cognitive development. 

2) standards set for staffing, buildings and equipment are not valid or 
necessary for the education of Aborigines. 

3) the individual orientation of program planning is closer to equality 
of opportunity in education than programs based on blanket 
assumptions about disadvantaged groups. 

New variations in the approach of established pre-school organizations to 
planning programs with Aborigines are evident. It is too early yet to 
describe the outcome. 

Notes ; other work with Aboriginal children 

Save the Children P\ind Centres have also developed contacts with Aboriginal 
families with yo\JLng children. Their contribution is one which, at a 
general level, offers help in bridging the social distance between 
Aboriginal and white communities. Although some centres now employ 
qualified teachers, S.C.F. Centres as a group do not represent a 
^ distinctive educational approach which adds to those already listed. 
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Two of the foiu? Austral iari progTams of work with Aborigines, funded by the 
var. Leer Poiuidation, have alreadv been noted (N.S.W. smd S.A.). A third is 
the subject of thic report (Vic*)» The fourth prog^ram is a language 
development program in QuetMisland* Thir:: ic concerned with designing 
coDponoatory lai^eT^age programs for use with children aged from 5-7 years 
(Alford, 1972 , aj\d Department of Education, Qld., 1971). Work with pre- 
school children in this project has been geared mainly to de^?"^tptive 
analyses of most commonly used language forms on which to builJl teaching 
materials. It does not represent another basic approach to teaching 
Aboriginal children 'onder school a£:o. 



2,2 Purpoco of brief review 

This brief statement of some recognised features of alternative approaches 
to early education does not do justice to any one* It merely serves to 
direct attention to the problem faced at the outset of this project, and 
facing teachers and Covernincnts as the field of pre-school education meets 
new responsibilities • On what grounds does one select from these 
alternatives? Obviously, all have positive features. Should we proceed 
to experiment with differing programs in Australia and, if so, on what 
bases might they be evaluated? To what extent are there basic conflicts 
between approaches? Is there little involved educationally or culturally, 
in the choice, so that personal preferences are acceptable or diversity 
per se of value? 



2> I Initial conception of Monash University pre-school prelect 

In exploratory discussion with Aboriginal families and the van Leer 
Foundation work in this project was conceived, initially, as developing 
along the lines of the flew Zealand pattern of Family Education Centres. 
This approach expressed the basic respect for Aboriginal cultures which was 
of concern to all involved; it was also known to be acceptable to those 
Aborigines with whom the idea had been discussed. 

Staff eventually appointed to develop field work, however, considered that 
many other issues needed to be made much more explicit before it was 
decided to support the establishment of one particular form of organized 
activity. In the absence of information about the preference of 
particular part-Aboriginal parents for involvement in group activities 
predominantly Aboriginal, or about the progress of their children with 
different aspects of learning, it was important not to pre-determine even 
the general organization of a pre«>school program. In addition , the 
relationship between cultural and educational values and their behavioural 
counterparts appeared to need examination. 



2. A Re- formulating the framework for decisions on field work 

A forced choice between particular types of programs, which overlapped in 
some respects, seemed to us unnecessary. This "packaged deal" approach 
to decision-making in education is somewhat artificial since many important 
ingredients of each approach (both positive auid negative in respect to 
certain issues) are not even listed on the labels. The emphasis on 
differences, on "new" solutions, appears to be a product of the world-wide 
need to appeal to sources of funding, or the need to appeal to the 
consumer. 

O 

Progress, obviously, will be affected by both available finance and what is 



wanted by a particular population. But if financial and social problems 
determine the content and methods of pre-school programs, then the outcome 
of these progTams may not bo of educational value at all. 

In order to sort out and avoid multiplying the many confusions in current 
discussions of the relative value of different types of programs, it is 
necessary to stop comparinr them in activity-oriented terms. The cultural 
and educational issues buried in differing approaches need to be identified 
and examined. Abstracting these allows comparisons to be made on the sazne 
issues across differen"^ programs : taking educational objectives, for 
example, at present what children are being helped to leeim is specified 
carefully in one approach and hardly at all in others. This means that 
arguments about their relative effectiveness are quite pointless, since 
their purposes may differ in the first place. As long as these purposes 
remain unidentified, relative progress cannot be assessed and arguments for 
that program are dependent on its social or political appeal, or purely on 
matters of expediency. 

Further, it is widely accepted in principle that the direct transfer to 
new situations of activities successful for particular individuals in one 
country, one locality, or one pre-school centre, is inappropriate. It 
ignores differences in atiitudes, interests and abilities (learned or 
otherwise) as well as local needs and practical problems. Thiis is no more 
helpful to progress than valuing diversity for its own sake. Using a 
medical parallel, one would be arguing that people should be treated with a 
particular drug because we are now aware of new diseases to which they 
could have been exposed; we have neither diagnosed their presence nor 
studied the incidence of infection where conditions might lead one to 
suspect an outbreak. Or, those for diversity per se would be taking a 
position equivalent to "all dru^s are useful," regardless of some 
definition of healthl 

Interestingly, progress with educational problems seoms to be a matter of 
whether we use, and value the use of, certain products of education itself. 
We can either maintain a trial and error approach in which we organize the 
concrete world in different ways and observe the outcome of varying 
activities (attending a regular pre-school centre, a Headstart progi'am, a 
structiured language program, a Family Education Centre, or watching Sesame 
Street); or we can explore relationships at an abstract level - formulate 
questions clearly; classify perceptions of people and events according to 
criteria relevant to learning; think out relationships between purposes 
and methods on reasonably logical grounds, holding multiple dimensions of a 
problem in mind; apply stored information about causal relationships while 
retaining the utmost flexibility to create new ways of doing this in 
different sets of circumstances; keep the resulting activities open to 
evaluation and revision in the light of new knowledge and experience; and 
take responsibility for validating our statements, when it comes to 
professional communication. (It is not suggested that we do not discuss 
education at a conceptual level, but rather that we may have a 
proliferation of non- functional concepts and theories which serve purposes 
of general description and comparison rather than of deci8ion*making.) 
If a trial and error approach does have value (and can be justified on 
ethical grounds), it is still dependent on defining the purpose of the 
experiment. What is the hoped-for outcome, in both cultural and 
educational terms? 

Apparently, the educational "problem" has not yet been formulated at the 
pre-school level either. 



Monash University Vein Leer Pre-sciiool Project: summary of approach 
in relation to other Australian pro^rrams 

This project doos not add another visibly different "type" of pre-school 
pro^jram to th>^se already described, and set out to study or demonstrate 
its value. Instead, it holds that the form and organisation of activities 
is Im: ortant only as these represent decisions concerning the psychological 
and sccio-cult^jxal dimensions known to be important in all education 
pro^Tanis. 

In order to examine those, it is necessary to move from discussing 
activities to a conceptual framework in which some basic teaching 
responsibilities can be identified. 

The meaning' of this ^^neral approach will, it is hoped, be illustrated in 
the rest of this report. The next sections bet out the issues for thought 
ai'd rnport the point reached in thinking as we began field work. The 
description of field work following then indicates how decisions on these 
issues were translated into action in two different situations; how the 
activities by which this was done were influenced by each setting; and at 
vhat points such di fferences were immaterial or represented significant 
problems to be solved. 




Swan Hill program 

Courtesy: Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs 



SECTION II; BASES FOR ACTION 



Issues in the education of Aboriginal (and other ) 
children and initial position taJcen 



Introduction 

Urgent pressures for action, originating in both human and political 
concerns, conflict strongly in projects such as this with the need to 
clarify the issues involved. But there are no short-cuts through the 
conceptual confusion resulting from rather hurried responding to such 
pressures. Some compromise is obviously needed. Accordingly, it 
was decided that; 

1) before proceeding with field work in this project, sufficient thought 
must be given to a set of basic issues to establish some guidelines 
for action based on available information. These would provide a 
consistent frame of reference for decision-making on practical 
matters. The initial position taken should be open to question 

as work progressed. 

2) field work should retain sufficient flexibility to allow major 
practical revisions as work proceeded. 

3) in reporting field work, responsibility must at least be taken for 
defining the operational meaning of concepts such as pre-school 
education within the context of this project, and for identifying 
the major points at which action of necessity precedes knowledge 
and p-L-eparation of the necessary tools for evaluation. 

4) work being undertaken under another grant, towards developing a 
conceptual framework for describing pre-school programs and 
establishing criteria for their evaluation, would be used, 
tentatively, to help with this project. 

This section of the project report sets out the major issues on which it 
was necessaxy to formulate an initial position, and to relate it to that 
taken by others. 
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Chapter 3 



TIiE PUTIPOSE OF EXPElilMEIJTAL PRE-SCHOOL PROJECTS; 



TEACHIIIG. RESEARCH. OR BOTH? 



Immeiiately discussion of action begins, there are hidden assxunptions of 
purpose. The ambig^^ous findings from action research illustrate the need 
to establish tJume consistent frame of reference for decision-making, in 
advance of any field work. In this project, too, early planning 
discussions made it evident that those involved perceived project 
responsibilities in varying ways which would lead to quite opposite 
action at points. It was necessary to arrive at some common point of 
departure. 

The basic conflict of purpose was between teaching auid research. Could 
these proceed concurrently? To what extent did they overlap? Most 
importamtly, who was to benefit from the project? 

It was easy to reach agreement about primary purposes. The major benefit 
of the project was intended to be for Aboriginal families, in the form of 
educational support - first to those participating in this project and 
later, hopefully, to others in new areas, as experimental work offered 
guidelines and experience for developing pre-school education services. 
This, in fact, was the purpose for which funds were granted. 

It was much less easy to accept the implications of this decision for the 
University, and the practical repercussions. Usually, it is asstimed that 
the involvement of a University in field work operations carries a research 
responsibility. Particularly in the pre-school field, where Australian 
Universities are not involved directly in practical administration or 
teacher training, this appeareH a reasonable position for the University 
to take, in accepting funds. P\irther thought, however, led one to 
qualify this expectation to a considerable degree, depending of course on 
some definition of research. Apparently, to date, the political "cut" 
to Universities from involvement in action research projects in pre-school 
education (in terms of the public image Universities present, the funds 
they draw, and their involvement in current research trends) has clouded 
awareness of a conflict of professional interests, sufficiently serious 
to cast doubt on the value of some current activities. The major 
conflict does not arise when research is geared to descriptive questions. 
Even here, however, there are difficult choices. 



3»1 Teaching and descriptive research 

In this project, for instance, research interests suggested some value in 
trying to document levels of learning in part-Aboriginal children and a 
picture of adult-child interaction across a group, before any introduced 
education program influenced these. 

Any chance to help with the education of children was, however, completely 
dependent on establishing a situation of trust, and positive communication 
with parents. First impressions could make a difference to whether the 
chance to develop such communication even existed, in a group which has 
learned over time to mistrust the motives of the white population; a 
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group, too, tired of being the object of observation, question and 
discussion, which serves the immediate purposes of others and offers, as 
far as Aborigines can see, little help with their own problems. In such 
a situation, each non- Aboriginal adult must establish personal credentials, 
and no compromises are possible. Either one's immediate behaviour clearly 
expresses respect for and concern with Aborigines, in ways they understand 
and find acceptable, or one's motives are suspect and contact is avoided. 

The introduction of observers with notebooks, engaged in activity which 
could not be openly explained if oarent-child interactions were to remain 
spontajieous, was not only unlikely to create feelings of trust, but a 
practical impossibility. (There was no existing group in which such 
observations could be made in the areas selected for work; being invited 
into homes was a privilege not extended to unknown non-Aborigines and any 
suspicion of being under observation at home was known to create high 
anxiety and hostility. Early contacts with children indicated that 
communication cuid control could not be established sufficiently in a test 
situation to obtain valid data; trying to force this would be a very poor 
start for teaching purposes and, by artificially depressing initial test 
scores, would inflate any "cognitive" changes measured from this baseline.) 
In this case, the decision in favour of a first step towards educational 
goals of benefit to those families immediately involved was almost a 
forced choice. We decided to content oxirselves with informal observation 
and delayed initial psychological tests, in order to create an educational 
opportunity. 

Had such a position not been so necessary, however, careful documentation 
of child-rearing behaviours, under conditions allowing reliability checks 
and information gained from using standardized tests, would have been as 
valid (and possibly even more meaningful) for teaching as for research. 
For education, such infonnation provides fceasures of what has already been 
learned, and information on how factors thought to influence learning, are 
operating in particular families. For research, it might allow 
comparative and correlational studies which give rise to hypotheses, highly 
relevant to educational pursuits, which might be subjected to experimental 
test. 

Tlie first of these is one aspect of evaluating work with any particular 
group. It raises no conflicts since the purpose is to help with future 
planning of immediate objectives for that same group. Responsibility for 
such measurement of progress is accepted without question for this project, 
with the proviao discussed later in the report in relation to evaluation. 



5.2 Teaching and experimental research 

Evaluation such as this, however, needs to be differentiated from activity 
leading to the second purpose, which generates information relevant to new 
situations, so meeting one criterion for research. If it is intended to 
advocate the general value of a certain approach to teaching, then meeting 
the scientific safeguards which allow such interpretations creates 
conflicts with sonie basic features of adequate teaching behaviour - 
particularly that based in research* findings on individual differences. 



The summary following shows the points at which conflicts tend to arise. 



STUDYING QUESTIONS OF CAUSE AND 
EFFECT IS CONSIDERED TO REQUIRE: 



EFFECTIVE TEACHING IS CONSIDERED 
TO REQUIRE (amongst other things): 



For decisions on what should be taught 



1) Decisions prior to sampling 


Decisions following contact with 
the particular children to be 
taught 


2) Helevance of objectives to: 

hypotheseB derived from theory and 
available knowled^re from their 
empirical testing, (i.e., what 
can be done) 

the researcher* s professional 
background and interests 

what researchers have previously 
lesmied 

current research by others 


Relevance to: 

what is considered of educational 

val IIP ii«P«^ what gVioiiI 1^ hp Hnnp 1 

the cultural background and 
experience of those learning 

the cumulative outcome of what 
each child has previously learned 

what the environment elsewhere 
(e.g. at home) provides for his 
development 


5) Concentration on a few variables 
selected for study 


Responsibility extending to concern 
with all major aspects of develop- 
ment, even thou^ planned teaching 
effort temporarily focuses on 
certain priorities. (it may not 
do so in ways which have adverse 
effects on other aspects of 
learning - also known to be 
important) 


4) Maintenance of initial objectives 
throughout project 


Adjustment of emphasis in teaching 
objectives according to individual 
progress across interacting areas of 
learning 

Responsiveness to parental concerns 
and immediate problems with 
children in deciding teaching 
priorities 



For decisions on method 



5) Decision in advance on what aspects 
of environment will be manipulated 
(for observation of effects) 



Decision on aspects of environment 
to be modified after compcuring 
theoretical relationships, relevant 
to goals, with parallel factors in 
a particular child's environment 



6) 
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Standardized methods of 
introducing modifications to 
environment across all cases 
(in terms of both form and amount) 



Flexible treatment across 
individxials in relation to vaxying 
objectives, anticipated individual 
perceptions of guidance, inteirests, 
physical and emotional states at 
the time, progress in related 
aspects of development, factors 
operating outside the program 
(e.g. at home) ^^^^^ ^ 



7) Detailed concentration on a few 
specific elements of environment 


General awareness of a wide range 
of conditions affecting immediate 
experience 


B) Limiting of child** initiated 
learning activity in order to 
control variables which may 
confound results 


Support lor a significant degree 
of child- initiated learning 
efforts within a preparcd setting 


9) Fre'"iom from commitment to 
specific outcomes (affecting 
objectivity) 


Responsibility forikcilitating 
specified outcomes 



NO!IE > There is no basic conflict between the two frwues of reference in 
%rtiether teacher-input or materials used can have some sequential structure* 



It is recognized that a number of these points need to bo amplified^ since 
they represent major questions in research and teaching fields on which 
there may not be general agreement* The summary presented may suffice , 
however^ to communicate the general problem* 



3»3 Hidden conflicts in action research 

Concern with these hidden (and at points inevitable) confix ts in action 
research stems from awareness that activities given this label » and 
usually expensive in timet effort and finance ^ have not in the past served 
their intended purpose for pre-school education. This appears to be true 
whether one asks il action research has yielded reasonably unambiguous 
research findings or has resulted in lasting educational gains in the 
children participating* 

Some investigators have heeded warnings (Swift, I964) about the need to 
specify (if not document) particular elements of learning environments in 
psychologically relevant terms t and to measure particular effects on 
children thought to be related* This removed the earlier piroblem of 
trying to assess some overall effect of attending a pre-school centre* 
But these attempts to strengthen the research components of action 
research have had some adverse effects on teaching* Leaving aside 
problems surro\md2.ng selection of teaching objectives t action research 
with children from cultural minorities has drawn attention to those 
conditions for learning imposed by the nature of what is to be tau^t, 
at the expense of recognizing those imposed by the nature of those 
learning and by individual differences. In teaching there is a need 
to retain concern with both these sets of iresearch findings. In 
experimental research, it may be necessary and legitimate for limited 
periods to ignore the second set, except for controlling a few general 
variables* It is not considered legitimate, however, to equate this 
activity with an adequate pre-school program, particulai*ly when, for this 
purpose, the selection of objectives may itself be open to serious qiiestion* 

Examining a report on their program by Bereiter and &igelmann(l968), helps 
to identify sources of confusion arising from recent action research with 
pre-school children* 
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1) The purpose of work is stated cleaurly: " to see how nnich the 

children could learn in the areas of language, arithmetic, and reading 
through straightforward teaching of carefully presented content." 
(Bereiter & Engelmann,1968, p.17)» This is a research question. It asks, 
"What can be done, under certain conditions?" The teaching question, 
^^^^ should be done and what conditions are needed for that?" is not the 
focus of study. Findings from this experimental work can, therefore, help 
with decisions on teaching objectives in other programs, in the sense of 
awareness of possibilities. They do not in themselves, however, answer 
problems of selection between various possibilities. 

In terms of the purpose of teaching, then, decisions in Bereiter' s 
experimental prc'^ct are being made in a research-oriented framework. The 
object is to acquire some information relevant to the field of education. 

2) Given this orientation, what questions about methods of teaching will 
the project also answer? As a research design, there is no plan for 
studying alternative approaches. The information resulting frcan work 
again will show how a certain combination of teaching techniques can 
influence some aspects of learning, the selection of both being justified 
from a research viewpoint. (This is not to say that such aspects of 
learning or teaching mex'^ods are not of educational value, but merely that 
Bereiter and Engelmamdo not deal with the teaching issues at stake). 

Interpretations which assume that the teaching methods employed in this 
program stre necessary or optimal for children lacking in early progress 
ignore the fact that both goals and methods differ in other programs with 
which comparisons axe made. The same amount of concentrated effort on 
identical goals, using different teaching practices would need to be made, 
and side effects also considered, before any advantages could be claimed 
for an instructional, drill-based approach to teaching. Further, the 
effects of this manner of interacting with children in a teaching setting 
are not separated in the Bereiter and Engelmann study from the effects of 
careful definition of the content of what is to be learned, and from the 
effects of the sequential structuring of the cognitive tasks and 
information presented. These elements are not necessarily interdependent. 
The established pre-school field may overlook the important emphasis on 
defining what is to be leamad and presenting information in BOtae logical 
sequence because these are associated with other teaching techniques for 
which no convincing argument has been advanced. 

This situation illustrates the dangers of hidden frames of reference for 
decision-making on action. The investigators have taken the 
responsibility of stating their research piirposes and reporting accurately 
on their results. But the program is labelled a program of pre-school 
education and seen as an alternative to other 'types' of programo, as 
though it were designed with careful attention to educational issues. 
This is not the case. For example, it was assumed that the learning 
difficulties of the "disadvantaged" children to be enrolled woxild stem £xcm 
a less advanced level of knowledge, but there is no information to this 
e-Tfect on the children actxxally enrolled. (See point 1 of sumoary of 
conflicts.) In fact, even within the area of intellectual development, 
findings on these children indicate a basic lack in other aspects of 
intellectual functioning which limit the usefulness of the knowledge 
acquired as a result of special training (Bereiter Engelmann, p. 34)* 

The pre-school program for Aboriginal children at B:>urke,N.S.V. (Moffitt, 
Nurcombe et al, 1971) has a research interest in replicating the Bereiter & 
Enrolmann study. In this case, however, the design included a control group, 
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with the purpose of comparing the relative effectiveness of "structurcd" 
and ••tri»ditional'' teaching methods. But again, it is necessaiy to sort 
out the responsibilities which the design of the study indicates have 
been undertaken. A research- oriented program designed to answer a very 
specific question (how much certain teaching techniques can accelerate 
very slow progress with some arbitrarily-^selected goals) is now compared 
with a progTam of activities for which the educational goals and teaching 
techniques remain onidentified. For example, in the "structured" prograa 
designed for the experimental group, some minimal goals in very specific 
aspects of learning, and some logically related teaching procedures are 
described. The "traditional" program for the control group, however, is 
described as a sequence of activities, not necessarily representative of 
regular pre-school centres, but more critically, not descriptive of any 
educational objectives or teaching practices. 

Further, the main difference between the "traditional" and "structured" 
programs is reported as that of the teacher-child ratio, in favoiir of the 
structured program. It is assumed, however, that the superior 
performance of the experimental group is due to the "task-oriented" 
approach taken. To quote: "The immediate gains yielded by the programe 
suggest that a task->oriented approach is likely to be the method of choice 
in pre-school education of culturally deprived children." (p.59)« Whether 
or not the documentation of "structured" and "traditional" learning 
environments had been more equivalent, information from a study asking a 
limited set of research questions needs to be used in relation to many 
other existing research findings, and consideration of many other aspects 
of learning, before such an educational recommendation should be made, 
(isnues related to selection of goals are not relevant to the argument here 
and will be dealt with later in the report.) 

These examples are included as an illustration of the inconsistent frame 
of reference underlying action research, and the importance of some 
evaluation of its contributions to both research and teaching activities. 
The general label of "pre-school program" attached to action research with 
i^Iiildren leaves its purposes, and therefore its contributions, far from 
explicit. It tends to escape evaluation on either research or teaching 
grounds. Recognition that both these professional activities carry their 
own responsibilities and standards mi^t allow the problem of conflicting 
frames of reference to be solved by encoinraging better ccmnunication 
between the fields of psychology and education. At present, resources 
are used to fund action research projects by educators which are naive in 
terms of the research criteria necessary for obtaining facts; and to fUnd 
action research projects designed by psychologists which bring 
methodological sophistication to bear on questions %^ich may not be basic 
to educational concerns. Peiiiaps it is time to differentiate various 
types of field work. This would avoid the tendency for some contributions 
from experimental programs to be rejected because other aspects of these 
programs are so unacceptable. 



3»A Reportin^t activities and results 

Depending on the acceptance of research or teaching responsibilities, them 
are conflicting expectations for reporting the results of a studty. In the 
field of zresearch, one is expected to justify expenditure of funds 
making results generally available* If, however, one accepts educational 
responsibilities, it is necessary to ask how this affects the work to be 
done* 
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An example of the unspoken fraae of reference which operates here occurr^ 
recently. The results of a study of t^ie school achievesent of Aboriginal 
children^ in comparison to that of others, showed significantly lower 
levels of progress for the Aboriginal group. Since a research 
organization is expected to ccHosjnicate the results of its activities p ^ 
report to the public seems appropriate. Iff howevert we is taking 
responsibility for trying to reduce the edacation.il probleSt the inclusion 
in a television broadcast of findings ^ich added very strongly to the 
existing negative stereotype which the cocssamity holds for Aborigines is a 
source of frustration and concern. 

Publicityp then, for a research institution or for those responsible for a 
project pjay be helpful in obtaining recognition and further funds. It 
a&y, hovever* have exceedingly negitive outcooes for those for lAoae 
benefit such funds are solicited. This situation requires a choice of 
priori Mesy and co-operation between those with an overall cossaaon goal. 



5.5 Position taken for this project 

Vith awareness of the limitations of atteiqpting research and teaching 
eoncurrentlyy a consistent frasoe of reference was oou^t for this proj'tct. 
Priority was given to teaching purposes, and evaluation undertaken in 
educational terns. 

Some contributions to research could still be aade, but these would 
depend on what data could be obtained without jeopardising teaching 
requirements. An experiisental design was precluded by the tnmm of 
reference chosen. 

The privacy of families participating in the prograa would be respectedt 
as in any pre-school centre, and any infozMtion acquired in the project 
should be used in ways irtiich had positive results for Aborigines theft- 
selves. Rather than adding to research fii^if^St the Bain piurpMe of 
the project would be to use what was already known to help with teaching 
tasks t and to use infortnation and experience from the project to clarify 
educational issues. 
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Dvapter 4 



CULTURAL ISSUES IN EDOCATIOML HtOJBCTS 



Given an orientation to educational puxpose&t in yhaX cultural perspec* 
tive si^t a project such as this have some contribution? fhere are 
cultural questions to be considered both in of wozking vith 
families and in the content of iihat is taugt«t to children and nethor*^ 
of teaching used* The sore basic q\ie8tion9 hoiNrvery is i^ther noit» 
Aborigine;? have any leciti&ate role to play in the ed\tcati(»> of 
Aboriirinal children? 



Ami Conronication probleaa 

Efforts to deal thoughtfiQly with cultural questions in •dueatioei 
precipitate strong feelings of frustraticm and concern aoout existing 
c<»munication problems* Obviously, the question of who should be 
teadiing Aboriginal children is largely dep*»ndent on what is to be 
learned* When the meaning of ''education** varies witely within cur own 
cofiHeunity, and the lines between the concepts of "education* end "social* 
i2;ation" are blurredf carrying the questicms into a cross-cultural 
diinension ccnapounds the thinking proMem and multiplieSy alarminglyt the 
chances of misunderstanding between people* 

The iupact of this situation was experienced in several conferences 
attended in the early stages of thJ- project* Aboriginal deleipitesy 
University stiMlentSt representative r txom the general field of educatiofi* 
ftra pre«school education* froa ps> lology, lacked any coonon inter* 
pretation of the word "education*" Itiis problem reaained unidentified} 
conseqiiently, discussion of action without group agreement on lAat such 
action was intended to achieve created an artificial sense of friction; 
and 9 in order to be accepted* reconendations had to be so general that 
there was freedoa in their aabiguity for quite different interpretaticms* 
and ihsy seemed to offer little concrete help* Some effort to teal 
with theBe coosiunication problems appears to be \irgent if one cares 
about the social outcome* iaoediate or long range* Bec<»endations for 
action in education should, it seems* be stated in the context of t 
1) the hoped-^for outcomes for those learning; 2) the professicmal and 
practical reasons why action reconimended is seen to facilitate these 
goal St and 5) the bases on which such goals are thought to be justif- 
ied* 

Kany opportunities for verbal coommnication occur under such pressure 
of time that there is little chance of sorting out apparent confusions* 
A written report creates an opportunity to try to unravel socae of the 
arguments on cross-cultural issues in the education of Aborigines* 
It is likely, however, that the current situation, rather than reflect- 
ing coffiBamication problems alone* results tram the absence of some 
mutually acceptable sense of direction in Aborigin2l/%diite relationships, 
and some undone work in defining the nature of education* It is these 
%Aiich warrant primary concern. 

Areas for thought 

Some of the major coitroversies about cultural concerns in the early 
education of Aborigiiial children might be groiq)ed as followss 

1) conflicting inteirpretations of observed differences between 
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Ac^riri'-.al ar:d ether Australian children on standardized tests of 
i'^tell z.o?'^c8 

Z) -he quosti:r. of whetiier Aboririnal children should bo taught 

5) issues 0: rarcr.t ir.volveT.ent in education 

•L) the inilicaticns of srecial pr .vision for the education of 
Acrri^-ir.es and the ratter of "equal rights" 

Tne r.ost i~;crxar.t cf these questions is, of course, whether or not there 

leg-irir.ate role for non- Aborigines in the education of Aboriginal 
cniliren. In crder to deal with the real issues here, it helpful 
first to establish a position on the general importance or cultural 
relativity :f s^zie of the differences in learning between Aboriginal 
arz otner Australian cnildren which have been documented in research 
retcrts (rr^ce et ai, 1971, ie Lacey, 1970). Such differences have 
been tne origin of r.a.jor compensator^' education programs elsewhere; 
now the influence :f these progra^T.s is being felt in Australia. What 
is the culrural significance of such differences for educational planning? 

^•2 Cultural difference or deficit? 

If the present discreparicies between Aboriginal and other children on 
intelligenoe test performance and in school achievement were to be reduced 
si^.ificantly, would this represent some significsmt chsinge which had 
rcsitive repercussions for Aborigines, beyond the school setting? 

An autoratic "Yes" in response to this question has not been acceptable 
in this pr-r.^eot. For one thing, relationships between the concepts 
inv:lvea - intelligence, education, and the socialization process of 
any one culture are quite unclear at any operational level. For amother, 
the validity :f existing standardized tests as measures of "intelligence", 
either across cult^-ires or within one, is open to serious question. 

Alth^-ogh this prc.ject is dirf^ctly concerned with the educational situation 
:f part-Ac rrigines, the contrasts which emerge from more extreme cross- 
culr-ura^ studies provide a way of raining perspective on our own intell- 
eot-Lal biases, and therefore on the meaning of these for either tradit- 
ional Aboriginal or part-Aboriginal populations. 

Tne cult^ural dependency of intelligence tests 

Recent re-struct^^ing of the concepts of intelligence underlying 
psychological tests constitutes one of the most significant contributions 
tc tackling questions raised by observed differences in ethnic and sub- 
cultroral cognitive developnent. Ferguson, in a seminal paper in the 
early 155C*s, presented a hypothetical construct of abilities as "over- 
ieamed acquisitions*^ with the limits to such learning being set both 
by biological tendencies and by cultural factors which proscribe what 
shtuld be learned, and at what age. This provided a theoretical frame- 
work, at least, for scientific study of differences, demanding that they 
be detailed in objective terms rather than left as global, ethnocentric 
judgments of deviation in a negative direction from the norms of western 
technological societies. Vemon more recently (1965) has characterized 
the concept of intelligence itself as "culturally parochial" : "the 
group of skills which we refer to as intelligence is a European and 
Ajiierican ciiddle-class invention." 



Others have entertained the possibility that different cultures might 
well focus, to their advantage, on different skills such as those that 
go to make up "creativity," The basic contradiction implicit in the 
notion of "culture fair or free" tests is given explicit recognition 
in the recently published Handbook No, 10 of the International Biological 
Programme (Biesheuvel, 1969)* "In the measurement of higher mental 
processes it is more than ever essential to recognize that there are no 
tests which measure basic intellectual functions independently of the 
cult\iral context within which these functions develop." Such strictures 
also apply to sub-cultural groups studied. This is emphasized by 
Baratz (l97C) in an article discussing the implications of a recent 
evaluation of Head Start programs : the initial test scores of young 
Negro children provide evidence "not of educability, but of the degree 
to which the child is familiar with the (cultural) mainstream upon which 
the tests are based both in content and presentation" . 

This contemporary recognition of the cultural dependency of psychometric 
models of intelligence has found echoes in exponents of an ontogenetic 
development model such as Piaget's. Thus recent Piagetian research has 
evidenced a growing interest and concern with the differential impacts of 
cultural "milieu" on the earliest stages of development. This contrasts 
with an earlier "Piagetian" position which seemed to regard children 
under wide ranges of cultural and socio-economic conditions as attaining 
concrete operations at 6 - 7 years - only the use of formal operations 
in adolescence appearing much subject to socio-culturally determined 
factors. J. Goodnow (1969) would seem to give expression to this chang- 
ing orientation in Piagetian research when she outlines the new research 
vistas which can open once it is possible to shift from a concept of 
overall lags in development to a concept of differential vulnerability 
among tasks (Piaget's Tasks at the level of concrete operations). As 
she sees it, the least vulnerable of these are probably not the easiest, 
but those where a wide range of milieus provide experiences with appirop- 
riate "action models" for the tasks. Recent preliminary resear::h find- 
ings (E.R.I.C. 1970) suggest that a more objective, detailed study of 
an ostensibly "disadvantaging" milieu (that of unschooled, junk-boat 
dwelling. Hong Kong children) may reveal some unexpected "accelerating* 
effects on the acquisition of certain intellectual structures (concrete 
operations in projective space (Piaget, 1953)) » when these are invest- 
igated by an appropriate translation of tasks. In this emerging climate 
of reduced ethnocentrism it has become no longer tenable to concept\ial- 
ize cross-c\iltural, ethnic and sub-cultural differenced in intelligence 
in terms of inferior scores on unitary or multiple factors, or as 
developmental lags in the emergence of intellectual structures. They 
would seem to be more appropriately conceptualized as differences in 
cognitive patterning and of cognitive style, of preferences in inform- 
ation-processing and so on, that reflect, essentially, the demands of 
different cultures - equally intelligent in terms of their own milieu 
but with limitations, not unnaturally, in others. 

Man^s the sociologist Wright Mills phrased it, lives in a second-hand 
world, in a reality that is a human, social construction, and one that 
varies across societies. Naturalistic knowledge of the world is 
developed by all members of the human species - it is a necessary bio- 
olgical adaptation. Scientific knowledge has depended on the technol- 
ogical developments of societies, and it has come to replace the super- 
naturalistic knowledge of non- technological societies. While scientific 
concepts are epistemologically more valid, supexnaturalistic ones are 
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no less conceptual. Both are as valid in the societies in which they 
develop and equally reflect the ideologies of those societies. 

However, supernatural is tic concepts represented much the more connion 
icnowleige chrirod by all memborc of primitive cocieties and wore an 
important cohesive force within the society. In our own society, 
scientific concept.^ constitute a much more specialized body of knowledge 
that is not accessible to all groups (Berber and Luckman, I966). 
On societal grounds, ours is the poorer in its lack of sujh a source 
of cohesive strength. 

At the same tim2, primitive societies, certainly closer to what Bowlby 
(1969) terms our "environment of evolutionairy aciaptedness" may well 
have provided a superior environment for the acquisition of naturalistic 
knowledge - for the concrete operations of Piaget's theory of intell- 
igence. Forth (19^^9) sees the highly industrialized and technological 
world into which childr*3Ln are bom today, as "far from an ideal envir- 
onment for the growing intelligence". In primitive societies this 
took place "largely by imitation and ordinarily in the context in which 
knowledge is used"(Service, I966, p. 66). Consequently, as this author 
points out, it was not necessary to give abstract expression to it# 
This difference in the nature, rather than in the level, of abstraction 
appears to be relevant to traditional Aboriginal cultures. Their 
richness of abstract meanings refutes any idea that, in comparison 
with non- Aborigines, there is a lack of conceptualization. It is 
likely to be variations in values rather than in ability to abstract 
which are reflected in the focus of concepts. 

Differences between concrete and abstract levelr; of thinking have, 
however, emerged consistently from studies which contrast cognitive 
development in technological societies in which a market economy is 
doTiinant ( Eruner, 1966 ) with those of subsistence cultures. 
Differences of this nature appear more relevant to the existing 
educational problems of Aborigines, many of whom have lacked full 
participation in the environment responsible for stimulating conceptual 
development in either Aboriginal or white Australian children. In 
this case the crucial factors appear to be socio-economic and psycho- 
logical; while occurring with greater frequency in certain cultures, 
they are not unique to any one. Political situations may temporarily 
highlight the fpct that a majority of Aboriginal children function 
in a more conrtrete, perceptual mDde of thought than does the Australian 
population in general. But given similar social and economic condit- 
ions, non-Aboriginal children can also show similar cognitive charact- 
eristics. Research has shown these to be associated with the absence 
of certain environmental demands which may occur at a very general 
level in, one culture, cr only in sub-cultural minority groups in another. 

For example, Beaglehole (1957) in one of the few anthropological studies 
of cognition, comments in reference to the test performance of the 
Aituki children (on a typical "culture- free" battery of Kohs, Raven 
Matrices and "Draw-a-Man.") that Aituki thinking functions chiefly at 
a perceptual, rarely at an abstract level. A similar theme might be 
said to permeate* the Studies in cognitive growth (Bruner et al, 1966), 
where the authors contrast these modes of thinking in tht urban school 
child and the village "unschooled" on a range of tasks in several 
different countriep. The latter, while showing increased inform- 
ational efficiency in their perceptual development, fail to develop 
the abstractions - "the super ordinate and hierarchical structures" 
Q from this perceptual data - that characterize the performance of the 
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urban school child, Bruner (1966) hypothesizes that there may be a greater 
push toward hierarchical connections in technical cultures than in those 
less technical, and fewer compelling reasons in a less technical society for 
connecting events to anything beyond their immediate contextual setting. 

In this same text, Maccoby and Modiano (1966) comment that the modern indust- 
rialized world demands abstractions by its very arrangements, its stimuli, 
its contrasts, its laws of justice and exchange, Wliat is demanded of the 
peasant, on the other hand, is that he pays attention to his crops, the 
weather and the pctrticular people around him. 

Perceptual v. conceptual thinking; difference or deficit? 

This question holds a different meaning at the general level of comparison 
between cultures than it does when applied to sub-cultural groups within 
technological societies. 

Looking first at the more general issue: what Bruner seems at pains to es- 
tablish, in contrast to other theorists working within either a "process" or 
a "psychometric" model of intelligence, is that this failure to develop 
higher level conceptual structures is not indicative, necessarily, of any 
lack of ability in members of a cultural group, but indicates a lack of ap- 
propriate demands within the culture itself. He also notes that, even within 
a culture such as our own, older children may retain a preference for the 
perceptual mode - remain dominated by the vividness or saliency of percept- 
ual experience which characterized earlier levels of cognitive development, 
despite demands for more abstract thinking during formal schooling. 

Also, as Bruner sees it, this failure to develop abstract, super ordinate 
and hierarchical thought structures can co-exist with a well-developed lan- 
guage system, despite the fact that the syntax of such languages pre-eminent- 
ly exemplifies these structures. Thus, children in our own society, while 
still dominated by perceptual thinking, will show a fluent grasp of syntac-^ 
tical rules based on abstract structxires; adults in less technological 
societies may use a language as rich and complex in structure as our own, 
but show failure to develop abstract concepts when presented with relevant 
tasks. The research work of Christina Kuhlman with American middle-class 
grade school children (which Bruner quotes to illustrate that his thesis has 
significant parallels with that of Wallach and Kogan, 1965) was also carried 
out in this social setting. Children who were characterized by Wallach and 
Kogan as exclusive users of an "associative" mode of thinking were handi- 
capped in their performance on certain psychometric measures and also in 
school performance, in contrast to those who were exclusive users of a 
••conceptual" mode or were able to utilize either one or the other, where 
appropriate. 

Perceptual v. conceptual thinking in ethnic and sub-cultural groups within 
technological societies 

Recent research findings where some variety of psychometric measures have 
been employed sixggest that the experiences of certain ethnic or sub-cultural 
groups in our own society may operate to produce a preference for percept- 
\ial modes, or to limit access to a more conceptual and convergent thinking 
mode. Such studies have been carried out both in U.S. A* and, more pertin- 
ently, in Australia. Sitkei & Meyer's (1969) study, "Comparative structure 
of intellect in middle - lower class four-year-olds of two ethnic groups" 
found both Negro and lower class white children handicapped on tests of 
"conv«rgent semantic production" - more couceptual use of language - but not 
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in "expressive language or in m3mory or figural activities," In these, the 
Negro lower-class children were markedly handicapped. Bruce (1971), in a 
survey of part -Aboriginal children attending elementary school in Victoria 
(mean age Q years approx.), obtained data on their performance on the ITPA 
battery and on a selection of Piagetian tasks. The sample also included a 
comparative group of European children attending the same or similar schools. 
What characterized the group data for the Aboriginal children was their rel- 
ative strength on the visual perceptual tests of the ITPA battery - on 
"Visual Sequencing", "Visual Recognition" and "Visual Closure" - superior 
to that of the EXiropean sample, (As might have been anticipated from the 
evidence already available, their poorest performance on the ITPA was on the 
tests of convergent language production - semantic and grammatical associa- 
tions.) However, accompsuiying this more advanced perceptual mode of think- 
ing was a much less adequate level in conceptual tasks - the typical so- 
called "developmental lag" in the acquisition of conservation in the Piag- 
etian tasks selected for the survey. This result is in line with Bruner's 
hypothesis. Again, it seems likely that, for the group as a whole, a poorish 
comprehension of Standard English accompanies and contaminates their concep- 
tual failure, but may not determine it. Bi-cult\u:alism as well as bi-lingual- 
ism may describe at least some members of the Aboriginal sample. 

In contrast, however, to the wealth of accumulated data on "culture and 
personality", that on "culture and cognition" is limited indeed. Also, being 
mostly of recent origins, it is often closely tied to the theoretical frame- 
work of the individual investigator, and as yet inadequately assimilated 
into the mainstream: of psychological thought. A more basic problem, however, 
arises from the nature of some tests in current use with young children, 
from which statements about the cognitive development of various groups are 
made. Thi:^ matter is taken up in a later chapter in which tests are reviewed. 

Summary of position on differences in cognitive characteristics evident 
from performance on standardized "intelligence" tests 

1) The dimensions of comparison need to be specified : two types of cognit- 
ive differences emerge from cross-cultural comparisons. One concerns the 
nature of what is conceptualized (i.e. supematuralistic or scientific 
knowledge); the other, the level of abstraction reached in processing either. 

2) Differences between cultures on both dimensions appear a matter of 
emphasis, rather than a clear-cut disparity. 

3) Differences in the nature of concepts acquired (for example, by tradit- 
ional Aborigines and non-Aborigines) appear to reflect basic emphases in 
cultural beliefs, values, and patterns of social organization. Differences 
in the level of conceptualization, however, appear to originate more in 
socio-economic and psychological conditions which can be identified in a 
variety of cultural settings, and in the social roles adopted by or alloved 
individuals within any one culture. In either case, if change, is expected, 
it is clear that it is not merely a matter of formal education. 

4) The tendency to associate the absence of scientific concepts with a 
concrete, perceptual level of operation is inappropriate to patterns of 
thinking in traditional Aboriginal cultures. It may be equally inaccurate, 
however, to associate concern with specific values with either the nature 
of knowledge or level of conceptualization characteristic of particular 
cultures. 
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In the context of a psychometric approach "intelligence" is relative 

in value: 



5) \/here contrasts in either content or level of cognitive activity are 
apparent from performanco on standardised I.Q. tests, cross-cultural 
compai'isons in an ethnocentric framework of "deficits" are not appropriate • 
Since all measures of "intelligence" reflect learning mediated by a 
specific cultural environment, there can be no "culture-fair" intell- 
igence tests. Recognition of cultural differences in the content of 
experience to be processed must be extended to differences in what type 

of processing a specific culture demands. 

6) At the level of comparison between cultures such as those of trad- 
itional Aboriginal communities and of the majority of Australians, one 
may not interpret differences in test performance as "deficits", since 
this implies a value judgment in favour of one culture and absence of 
recognition of parallel positive aspects of another. Conceptual as 
against perceptual thinking may be described, therefore, as "harder" 
(since it requires additional learning), but not necessarily "better". 

7) While it can be argued that perceptual thinking and supernatural- 
istic knowledge represent differences rather than deficits between 
cultures, there is little disagreement regarding the consequences of 
even relative failure to develop an abstract thinking mode and scientif- 
ically-based concepts within a technological society . These consequences 
are not limited to handicaps such as performance on psychometric tests 
and Piagetian tasks. Failure here limits participation in formal 
Qlucation, particularly at higher levels and, in the long term, actual 
capacity to function effectively in the complex environment of the tech- 
nological society itself. Differences may, then, be viewed in terras of 
cultural expediency, though not of absolute value. 

Rg'^orienting the focus of concern with "intelligence" in psychology 
and education : 

8) The above statements relate to int en: re tat i ons of the results of a 
psychometric approach to the study of "intelligence". The problem is one 
of defining "intelligence", a verbal symbol for cognitive characteristics 
of value. This does not mean that a psychometric approach to measuring 
differences in cognition is inappropriate, even if the validity of some 
measurers in c\xrrent use needs evaluation. Neither does it mean that 
some learned cognitive skills may not acquire - or have acquired - value 
in a variety of cultures. 

9) The question of whether education is merely a matter of socialization 
in one particular culture remains to be ftxamined. While the purpose oi 
psychological research is that of accumulating scientific knowledge, it 
is generally accepted that education, as a professional field, must come 
to grips with value issues - including what is "intelligent" in some 
specified context. Once it is admitted that "intelligence" is a value- 
loaded concept, it is easier to clarify the relative roles of psychological 
research aiid education in reference to it. Rather than being caught in 
the trap of assuming that the word symbolizes some constant variable on 
which a value can be placed in advance, psychology mifi^it pursue the task 

of studying relationships between specified cognitive characteristics and 
the functioning of groups or individuals on dimensions of behaviour 
observable in various cultvvral forms. 
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4> 3 The education of Aboriginal children; whose concern? 



Positions taken on whether pre-school education programs for Aboriginal 
children should be in the hands of Aborigines usually represent several 
points combined: Aboriginad (parent) and white (teacher) are common 
underlying assumptions. At times, discussion implies the f^orther assoc- 
iations of Aboriginad (parent) (informal family-type activities) and white 
(teacher) ( regular pre-school centre). On top of this it is not usually 
clear whether one is discussing children's opportunities to live in an 
environment favourable to generad development and cognitive progress, or 
education in the sense of planned learning situations in which intentional 
teaching efforts - direct or indirect ^ occur, A further level of confus- 
ion is added when no distinction is made between the issues and skills 
entailed in teaching one's own children and those inherent in teaching 
children from other families; or between learning in children and adults. 

These multi-dimensional alternatives are then overlaid with value connota- 
tions at a very global level. One set tends to gain the support of those 
with sympathetic, and sometimes politically-oriented, concern for a minor- 
ity group, and with anti-establishment educational values. The second 
combination is more likely to draw support from those who emphasize educa- 
tional achievement, the contribution of trained teachers, and the oppor- 
tunities for learning inherent in attending an organized education program. 
Even when such support is prompted by equivalent concern for increased 
independence for Aborigines, the practical lack of Aboriginal teachers 
leaves this position, understandably, open to suspicion of attempts to 
control and assimilate Aboriginal Australians into white ways of thinking 
and acting. While this situation exists, objective discussion and effect- 
ive action are difficult to achieve. 

Is it possible, in the current political and social climate of Aboriginal 
affairs, to avoid the quick intellectual closure on global alternatives 
for action which wrap together a number of issues, but give consideration 
only to one? "Culturad issues in education" can quickly become just 
"cultursd issues"; and action on this basis may provide a very effective 
cover for inexplicit educational purposes. Further, a pre-school educ- 
ation program may become just any program of activities involving yo\mg 
children. The point is not that all education should proceed with self- 
conscious effort; it is that the usefulness of discussion depends on 
whether words have some common meaning in terms of real events, and that 
there are responsibilities attached to their use which have widespread 
practical repercussions. 

Having rejected an ethnocentric position which would allow one to advoc- 
ate, on grounds of cultural superiority, that Aboriginal children should 
be taught by white adults, does this mean that they should not be tau^t 
by white adults on any grounds? To take a stance of culturad inferiority - 
to argue that traditional Aboriginal cultures are superior to those of 
white Australia, or to ignore the present-day white components of paort- 
Aboriginality - leaves Aborigines in an equally ethnocentric role. 
Derogation of one's own culture may relieve a social conscience, but it 
does not provide a positive basis for decision-making on problems to be 
solved. Neither is it realistic to act as thoa^ either cultural group did 
not have a mixture of positive and less positive features. 

Is the main point in the present Australian situation that of recognizing 
the right to oultiaral difference? From this position, some have arrived 
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at one or more of the following bases for action on education: 



1) that education is inherent in socialization into the ways of a 
specific culture; lo^rically, therefore, it can only be handled by memb- 
ers of that cultural £p:oup. Conversely, the caltaxe of that group remains 
in jeopardy unless this is recognized. Minority groups are specially 
vulnerable. 

2) that while Aborigines may value certain consequences of white educa- 
tion, participation in the general education system may subject them to 
values and behavioural requirements which are in conflict with their 
own. Separate facilities and programs are, therefore, justified. 

5) that the motivation to learn, to develop a positive Aboriginail iden- 
tity, to devise new forms of Aboriginal culture in riiace of those 
destroyed by white settlement, depends on increased self-respect in 
the minority group. This, in turn, depends on Aborigines having freedom 
to manage their own affairs, free from paternalistic influences. Self- 
respect is seen to be closely tied to a position of independence in 
relation to white society and to increasing awareness of and identific- 
ation with the atctivities of a black community; also to removal from 
exposure to negative social pressures in the non-Aboriginal community, 
and the problems of learning in the formal education system. 

In pre-school education, almost oppoL-.ite positions on cultural matters 
can be seen. The organization of some experimental prograjns appears to 
reflect the above lines of thinking. Others, however, seem to by -pass 
such questions and to stress the importance of involving Aboriginal 
adults in schools and pre-school centres as they now exist; this is 
seen to help in increasing children's motivation to learn, and the 
identification of Aboriginal families with existing educational facilit- 
ies and activities. From neither position are educational objectives 
made explicit. A few programs which do this are geared more directly to 
laying the basis for academic skills. 

These positions may need re-consideration. Greater success in general in 
our own school system may help with ability to participate on a more 
equal social and economic footing in non-Aboriginal culture. This does 
not mean, however, that it will provide the educational experience 
which will help Aborigines solve the fut'ore of their own cvdture. The 
nature and origins of the educational discrepancies which axe relevant 
to the problems which Aborigines experience, in acting with independence 
and confidence, would seem to need examination. A basic level of literacy 
and increased general knowledge may only be one part of the educational 
responsibility^ It is hoped that field work in this project will allow 
further understanding of the nature of educational experience which is 
needed to help solve current problems. The education of white as well 
as Aboriginal families and communities is likely to be involved. 

The frequently discussed matter of "parent involvement" in education 
programs cuts auiross two main sets of concerns. Its cultural aspects are 
covered to some extent in the rest of this chapter. The other area re- 
lates more directly to teau^hing concerns. Questions and experience in 
this area are familiar in regular pre-school education. Some discussion 
of such points arises in later notes on field work. 

At the practical level, there seem to be many cultural complexities. One 
needs to keep some of the main issues clearly in mind. The notes which 
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!• M do ' v^t prtvid'-' ::«:r:iL> cor.cluJive point of departure for dt/vuiopiii^^; 

• tt .0:1 prorrar: ::. Tiioy are jimply Liter-ded to convoy something: of the 
•'diwrij ('f tlurikii:,: luiderlyin,^ exploratory teaching activities and 
i!. u*t.*. in tl'.i.: ]»ro,i(H:t , 

r^i.-^U'!:, :KJC?alizabion, and cultural changes what iriter-relation;3hips? 

;' • oiinr''r t '.*n.| liacei: m ctudyin?'; relationships between education aind 
.it'U'e t^^Md to bo •T.r'i-directional, Much is heard, fcr instance, about 

1 1 iritl offucts on co^^Tiitive stimulation and lan^a^^' development. In 
i* [/iaruiod c'duoatiori pro/:ram, however, one faces the reverse question. 

il ax'o the orif-'cts of education on cultural beJiaviour and values? 
'••rt'' there; is mucli less help; and "education" needs to be defined to some 

■ I' ^t before the question is meaningful. If by "education" one merely 
' i:.s, the system and facilities by which educational activities sore 

• r ariized, this one aspect of cultural behaviour and the question of 

• " .'-'rri here has not yet been asked, 

■ y iiov/over, one waists to consider the influence, on cultural patterns and 
. ii*.ios,of socialization with or without awareness and the teaching of 

'•tali; cognitive sKills, a relatively unexplored set of questions be- 

• .^'S Lcrtlnent, 

L,: -isually assuir.od that socialization with in-built educational ingred- 
t.; creates the possibility for cultural modification, as well as for 
' l^!:iity. Ability to reflect on and to learn from one^s experience, 
'1 fron. the experience of others across a range of cultural variations, 
J 'I sec-ir. likely to increase the probability that some aspects of con- 

• "\ v^try cultvircs might not be fully accepted. If this is true, there 

1 Lttle doubt that education in this sense introduces something very 
. f'fcr^^r.t into earlier forms of traditional Aboriginal life. Here, 
f tm^iity m various forms was itself a basic value (e.g. Bemdt, 1972). 

T.iere are, however, some major questions to be asked about the extent to 
, .ch cult^iral behaviour is open to the influence of thought and knowledge. 
, ' ,* in itself seemis a neglected variable in both cultures and individuals, 
re may be m^ore evidence that education is more responsible for the 
..'»'.cuion. of aspects of cultural activity and values than it is for their 
r- lace.^.ents. One has some doubts about the relative force of objective 
J 1 creative thought, against the social and material reinforcements ol 

-iial approval and praictical expediency, and concensus of opinion, in 
I ciiing community affairs. The real influence of education may be indir- 

thiTough its influence on technology and the economy - with very 
i.fferent results for people. The possibility that education leads to 
; ,'stioning of the culture into which one is socialissed, and not to develop* 

; positive modifications, might suggest the need to look at the balance 
: •c.veen certain varieties of cognitive skills now emphasized in education. 

I'y n the present situation which requires resolution of cultural direc- 
t' ;n::, education in the sense of increased ability to examine and deal 

one*s ov/n life r-^tuauion, to control one*s exposure to negative 
^^zr^erience, and perha j - eventually - to create new and distinctive 
Aboriginal cultures, ccald have particular significance. This outcome is 
likely to depend heavily, however, not only on the nature of cognitive 
:;*'':ills that are learried, but on the degree of freedom which the economic 
1: d social environment allows for their creative use in thoxight and in 
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action. It is recognized that socialization, or the ability to particip- 
ate adequately in a social system, may occur with or without committment 
and with or without deviation (Hunt, 1972, p.5)« Perhaps it is ability 
to participate without commit r>pnt , and the contribution of education to 
positive deviation, to which el'forts need to be directed. 

Two aspects of the present scene need consideration in this context. 



l) Expectations of the extent of Aboriginal interaction with the general 
Australian community 

It is frequently assumed in discussion that the physical proximity of 
white and Aboriginal populations makes it necessary for Aboriginal child- 
ren to be tau^t the ways of the general community. This may not, however, 
be how Aborigines see their position and, theoretically, various degrees 
of interaction are possible. Hopefully, the future settlement of land 
rights and of other political and economic issues will allow a wide range 
of choice in reality. Where traditional patterns of tribal life continue, 
some degree of interaction with non-Aboriginal Australia is still almost 
inevitable and may be desirable, if mutual respect is established. There 
are special considerations here. 

If the degree of contact preferred by full-blood Aborigines is limited 

to ability to communicate with, rather than participate in, the wider comroun' 

ity's affairs, the extent to which communication is possible without a 

common experiential basis seems open to thoxi^t and study. Possibly 

there is more leeway here than previously thou^t. 

To concentrate, however, on Aborigines who are physically assimilated 
into the general community, they would appear to need to be in a position 
to participate fully in general community affairs, to the extent they 
wish to do so , with confidence and success. Differences are anticipated 
in the degree of interaction preferred; and freedom to move in the direc- 
ion of either culture may need, particularly, to be preserved for them. 
There are many possible re-combinations of values and behaviours, without 
the artificial re-creation of an earlier tribal life. Efforts to talk with 
parents about their preference for themselves and their children, in 
regard to participation in white society, are part of field work plans 
for this project. To what extent this matter is one to which they have 
been able to give conscious thpu^t is, however, unknown at present. 

In the meantime, it is assumed that Aboriginal families, housed in urban 
settings wish their children to acquire the skills and information needed 
to interact on an equal footing with non-Aboriginal Australians, in 
addition to whatever aspects of Aboriginal! ty their parents wisli to, and 
are able to, teach them. 

Without a certain degree of informal family participation in the wider 
society, such learning may be difficult. Evidence on the affects of ?vlt- 
ural milieu on language development shows, for example, the importance 
of Aboriginal parents' expectations for their children being consonant 
with the socio-cultural experience they provide. It is not just a matter 
of relative geographical positions; for while it is possible to make 
some broad generalizations about groups of Aborigines in physical isola- 
tion from the cult\iral mainstream of European society, this is not the 
case with other groups who, while in physical proximity, may be quite 
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effectively isolated by social factors. However, the clocer the residen- 
tial .locale of Abori^:inal fairilies to EXiropeari ones, the more 
opportunities are created for the developnent of primary group relation- 
ships stnd the more likelihocd that the fainilies chare eome common 
cultural rrilieuG. The .^hariiig of a common milieu would seeir an important 
pre-condition for the emergence of similar cognitive features. In 
individual tem'^:, it ccnotHutes a necessary if not sufficient condition, 

Froir a comparative study of classification skills in full-blood 
Aboriginal children from groups living in differing degrees of geograph- 
ical isolation, aud those of European Au£;tralians, de Lacey reports: 
"The results consistently showed a relationship between the milieus and 
the cla?f if icatcry performance of the children .... Among the 
Aboriginal:.', there was a consisteni and strong direct lelationship be- 
tween clai?sif icatory performance and the degree of contact with Europeauis 
and their t-chnolo.^^." (de Lacey, 1970, p.300). While the index of 
contact ur f^d may represent geographical rather thar. cultural distance, 
the factor of opportunity still appears to be influential. 

With awareness thc-t physical proximity in itself is not enough to ensure 
equivalent oppcrt'-ini ties for learning, educational planning appears to 
have a si^jnificant role in evening* out differences in opportunities for 
interaction, now created by cultural and social conditions. While one 
cai^ support arcMv.e^tz for separate education in order to maintain exist- 
in,^ jiffererces, it is harder to do so if what is wanted is a more even 
distribution of cc^^iiti'v^e skills and information now possessed, disprop- 
ortionately, by ti:e majority culture. 



2) Ti" eicp^cted outcome of inleraction; alternatives to assimilation 

The educational predicairent created by indeterrj'inate cultux-al objectives 
is somewhat Ip.-ts, perhaps, for urban-dwelling Aborigines. This is only 
ti-ue to a dc;j7-6^e, ho//ever; in order to act at all it has been necessary 
to think out O'or ov.n position concerning future cultural relationships. 

The inevitability of some interaction between Aborigines and other 
Australians need not imply a go£*l of aFsimilation, For this project, 
there is a third alternative to ^segregation or assimilation. By reduc- 
ing economic and e'-Jvcat ional differences, prejudice ar.d discriminatory 
practices, it is possible that a state of positive interas^ tion, which 
recognizes both comnon concerns and accepted areas of difference, 
couli be achieved. 

• 

Such a goal would not be reached quickly; time is needed by the 
Aboriginal population to re-establish itself as a viable ciiltural group, 
for part-Aborigines to re-think their lives - after having had the in- 
creased educational and economic assistance and official political 
recognition, which make this possible. Stressing the need for time for 
such a stage of cultural development does not mean a continuation of 
pas-t inaction on the part of non-Aborigines, but active planning and 
communication; but ?'lso strict avoidance of pressure on Aborigines to 
adopt fornjs of social . ^haviour which conflict with their existing 
values and life styles. In the long run, equal sharing of social respon- 
sibilities and privileges is likely to require some cultural compromises. 
The point is, however, that any necessary compromise should not become 
a matter of conformity to the preferences of the majority group. 



Is such a bi-cultural ^al realistic? lie doubt tni;; coulJ be questioned. 
But if so, it may be saying; that neither grouf) wantt; il o .cuoli to try to 
achieve it, and to give thoii^Ttt to the means of arrival. In this project, 
we hold the hcpr of a chanfyin?;* omphat'ir; In AborL'rinal/white interaction 
• a reduced necessity for Aboriginal partioipatiun in t';enoral couiBiuxiity 
affairs purely for reasons of economic and social c'urvival and recog^ 
nition, and for increased voluntary participation because of a warmth 
of invitation; and because such interaction }ias become mutually enjoy 
able, helpful, and a valued opportunity for learning on both sides. 

In the case of urban-dwellinj Aboriginal fanili' 3, it may be argued that 
no distinctive cultural differences are operative. In some families, 
this may seem the position, but if so, this is merely to recognise 
history rather than to present any reasons why its effects should be 
perpetuated; besides, first appearances can be misleading and there are 
thou^t to be more differences with cultural origins than are evident 
to non-Aborigines. 
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The main point at this stage is, in our opinion, to recognize that many 
part-Aborigines do perceive differences at present, and to allow for 
the future possibility of greater actual differences. This requires room 
for positive interaction without fear of pressxure towards behavioxiral 
conformity • over z^id above that needed to preserve the equivalent 
freedom and rights of others. Even the need for and existence of planned 
education programs is a culturally-determined matter. Both the nature of 
learning expected and the degree of relative responsibility taken by 
parents and community are cultural variables, though not necessarily 
determined on educational grounds. 

The difficulty at present is that, in order to solve some educational 
problems, it may be necessary to reach agreement on temporary arrange- 
ments which allow exchange of learning. Otherwise, the general comoun* 
ity may have the continued responsibility of Aboriginal welfare, and 
education may not play the role it migjit in furthering the successful 
independent functioning of Aborigines. 

A problem for this project is that Aborigines express very different 
reasons at present for concern with better education, iinplying very 
different viewpoints on future relationships with white Australians and 
widely differing concepts of "education**. It is not at all certain 
whether Aborigines seek hi^er educational qualifications as a route to 
Increased economic security and social acceptance by the general popu- 
lation, or whether they see its relevance to successful independent 
ftmctioning as a community and to the situation of individuals within 
this. Further, official and informal communication from the majority 
group does not seem to express a coherent direction for effort. 

Given goals of understanding conmainication, positive attitudes between 
ethnic groups, and a balance of freedom and responsibility-taking in a 
shared physical and social environment, what conditions are conducive 
to such learning or re-leaming? 

Education, basically, is a matter of communication made possible by 
personal relationships. In the case of social perceptions and attitiules, 
it is informal sources of learning rather than instructional effoxrts 
which may need consideration. There is sufficient evidence that tbcxbI 
attitudes are influenced very early in life to give careful thougjit to 
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Zho jiv jy-cal t iril .it . i^^i t*xj uriOJitre of jhil<jreri, Tii * aiiknowr. tend*: to 
^t? u w' uj-. t.1* j\..f?jui-ity :»zvJ ill .;c ohaU r jtcrcotypcs. In thio 

ivji^oct, it ij J *L:t =tj -rtrci^t hijw-v» r, ti at » ntr^rcitxve expeiv 

l!..-.:. jav 4.r..:*y tw i . X ^ iii j<i: I iMiu: ^i:.,: rjuzial attit* 

\xv:i i:. yooi.?: chiMror. ('..J. itaiKe >t a;, ^^^'ru* -jl al, 1952). 

If acsL'i:ilat itjn iNto the ^ick/u tii»* majc»rity fTou|. i,: nut the of 
L:.ti.-ractior., thoz; cj^ttj.-'at u-atior cXid ieaiiJri^^ - Lnfonbal or otherwise - 
'.',ei to L * i Art JL t v. •vrfa^' jroj^uj. Ii. tnir; jyrojeet we |)lctfjied to try 
t*. wcrK iv^arU each oon!.T.'^':i.:ation, t}ir?.'W.1i ViitabliGian^ a po;:ition of 
'r;t.;ctl respect Mii tmt 4itl* iaiivilual fajaiii^?::. nii;5, in itaell, was 
/ j art tr.e o'iu:''itio:.'al exporior.ce MO'i ioi on both sides. 

:.o^o:..lii4?:, Ihtjn, on iht '-x^ eotei nctuie of cuiturai r^^-Iatiunship*, there 
3Lri-' 4i;'i/ for l et exoiuiin?; :.o!.*Aboririno!; from 'lirect educational 
o^.r.t:i*:t vvit:.- Ab..tu,i.ial ^iiii'lren and their psa^eufcc, Wliile material 
iv.v\a-:'..; a;'! r».j-ri*'vi f^uwiiMi.^v ca^i De traiitsi'orred to a parallel educa** 
.•y,:ie:::, n'^i.or. .'Abilities* cai: oily be shared ac humai* beiriiTS interact; 
^.i JU.i«-.;j i.- 'iwaro of what rai^it bo loariiod, it iJ difficult to 
: jj.^ue tiii,: :.r tiijli ctherj tv acquir*:- aimiiar learning. Within <vi iiitter- 
:Aotit.!.. ait'iaciwii^ ii^w ./er, rrj!i-ADuri^;ir.eL; boar con3id<;rable rccponsibil- 
iti-.: 1^-r K.jt Ine^ii-^ii^n* oducatitnal help from bc^iavicural expectations. 

/Tr.^.'tif.-i oi :u t Aborj/^iiv.^ '^iii waiit to toKf? a parallel position to that 
j»vt '^ut in til*, J*; wor.'iii..:- note.: rc-Uiaini; to be seen. Thia haii different 
ii^ iv;ati<ji.i: for a ;:.i:.L.rLty r:roa;', particularly a depreiised one • and, 
v^r, i.l..tori':'il ^T*^ -a dJ, oi^t coiild not expect to oarii a position of trust 
.^a.-rliy. At iv* :\' :\t on^j ciin 'iiideri;t;Ai:d ::tron^ feelings a^ainut increasing 
L: tr'r:-u:tio:i, ti.at wiKit ren.ainr cf Abori^ijinal cult^oroa dhould be 
;rc't-otfid fror!; l\LL*th»/r ioctrictxon, and ocr/e as a source of ootivatlon 
kr.a 'ii.if Ication for the Aboritrinai coninuriitiec which now exist. ]^t 
I'^rhxi'ij ctnor colutiunj v.an be foujii to this situation, since the social 
^itiidrawal i f a miii.^rity ^^'oup may oroate other probl^iic for it. Such 
o..lut:cn.^ VLr.t ^ith tbo education of the noxA-Aboriginal members of 
A'-L*traliri ro':ioty. 



C-ilt^ir^l rb>iatiuns-hlpr: arid self^conceptr 

A rroinber of factors are known to contribute to the forswition cf self* 
concepts and self c:;teeni ( e.^. Coopersmith, 1971 )• 
Ore main ::ourcc, .-f ieajir.incr, however, is generally agreed to lie in 
wnat Li; cc:niaj»iicated to a person by others. In the case of a positive 
et^iric idor.tity, otvj i^a;/ reasonably assume that this holds ^od between 
racial »:roupr a^ well aci between individuals. 

anphasi:: on the dcvolopr... nt of a positive Kelf-iffia#^o is frequently dis- 
cussed as ail important a/.pect of the education of Aborigines. In terms 
of iTitentioDal effort.-, however, the focus mi^it nec-d to be reversed. 

To pia... l^' , o:.iij ^oivJ ly oi. Aburi^^inr-s fr.r r-otrfvJ>:r ; rcblen.s in t?i:: 
area L-eem.^ to i^^nore the natuj-'e of those problofrs. It ir recoeration ca;d 
equal oli i'lr^-at jon a.: h ur.an bein£^s which hac bo.-r 'i^^r .oa to Abori/;i: ai 
Australians .Lii^ct iveJy; • ir Abo: *: aiity ti/. r^a.'.n riv-n, but 
it does not cCi*:^i tute the . blen . Tii.»: lie:. Li /^/.:t .f^-. ty. It i? 
th^. rosponsibilit of the majt 'ity L^ra-p tc ci^ iio cor jjti :-. lor tly'- 
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leamii^j of cclfTOijpcct automatically. The education of the ^ite popu- 
lation in rejr<?ct to Abori^jincG is likely to exercise as potent an 
effect on |)ccitive chan^je as what is done with Aborigines thenselves. 
To them, are the problem. 

Watts (1971 f P»l) draws attention to the responsibility of white 
Australia2)S in providing a positive context for progress. woxild 
suggest that, until there are this acceptance arid valuing within Australia 
of the Aboriginal cultures. Aboriginal children will grow up ^»ithin a 
climate which is inimical to their optimal development.^ 

In supporting* Jthis general position, one might give it a somewhat diff* 
erent basis j that, regardless of the content of Aboriginal cultures, 
such acceptance and valuing on purely human grounds are the inalienable 
rigiits of Aborigines, to which the contributions of their various 
cultiures may hdd additional respect. It seems in line with what is known 
of human development to euggest that perhaps the strongest fo\;uidation 
for the ability and confidence to express positive foras of difference 
froir. the majority lies in a ba^ic acceptance by others, on grounds of an 
underlying common humanity. 



Cultural orientation in approaching families 

One of the questions to be faced before contacting families was how to 
avoid a self«»conf^cious approach to either educational or cultural matters 
which could make families feel singled out for attention for sose nega* 
tbre reason or otherwise add to cultural discomfort. We had some feelings 
of concern here, in undertaking a special project* 

Some concerns we dealt with by taking care not tc attraict undue publicity 
for the University's involvement in such work. It was decided ali^o that 
the basis for approaching Aboriginal families should be one of general 
concern for the educational needs of all young children in the area, 
plus a statement to the effect that, in this case, we were giving priority 
to Aboriginal families, since they sometimes missed out on educational 
opportunities. 

Thus the reason for interaction was applicable to all families; cultv^al 
matters were allowed to arise spontaneously and discussed informally as 
opportunities arose; but teachers were exct.i^dingly careful to keep within 
the limits of the cultural position previously established, in the 
meantime* 
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z-iE siq::ifica:;c£ of PLAinJED pre^school programs 



FOR LATER EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 



Cr. vr.at ^rr^^^ds oar. support a focus on planned prograjns of pre-school 
e:iucati:r. as an effective insurance a^inst later educational problems? 
Is the rariiiy inc^reasint: theoretical interest and practical support 
f:r early ei.;cati:n basoi or. empirical evidence? What specially 
cigr.if icar.t role 13 it thought to play in the progress of children from 
less favcuratle sc ciai a:'.d economic circumstances? 

The general :cj*ectives of pre-school education will be discussed elsewhere 
in tr.e r-^pcrt. Tne intent here is to communicate the working position 
tarcen at tne cutset of this project on several theoretical questions 
affeotiy^ our expectations of its contribution, 

7nere are twc n^in sets of 4uestions: 

♦ What is significant about development during pre-school years which 
nal<es rlann.ei education prcgrans vital? (There is an assumption 
that something crucial pertains to the factor of chronological age.) 

* 7c vnat extent car., planned education programs for children offset 
negative factors in faitily and community? (The issue here is the 
relative value ci pre-school education programs against more broadly- 
base i rrograzs of family education and community development, 

5,1 Early ievelorr.ent and pre-school education 

7ne fzllytcir^ issues were considered. 

Early sensoirr stimulation and intellectual development 

In tnis project, we took a cautious view of the relevance of theories of 
early senscr:/ stimulation and depx-ivation as a basis for advocating pre- 

') Finiings from experimental research on animals showing relationships 
between sensor,' stimulation and brain physiology and biochemistry 
cculi net "ce easily extrapolated to post-natal human development. 
The critical period for environmental stimulation to which these 
studies referred was a period of maximum growth rate in the 
thvsiolc^ical development of the brain of rats, during which it was 
tarticularly vulnerable to environmental effects. In humans, this 
vouii correspond to the months before birth. Given some leeway in 
interpretation, no period in child development after the first year 
of life copula be described as one of maximiim growth rate for the brain. 
Any relevar.ce of these findings for pre-school education would be, 
then, to work with very young babies. Studies of the relatively 
advanced percept^oal abilities of newborn infants do not, however, 
suricrt the hypothesis of a post-natal period of vulnerability to 
structural change^ which oouln have permanent effects on learning. 
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2) It was •ar..ir:e:y tiia:: :r.$or/ j..;priv .t i o\, to a J(?^tc.; coiniarati. 
l:^.pov^;^I*i^;•no'.: ooi.dit^o: s c:*Oatca 1:. •^•^vori:nor.t.'; ' dr.*;aal re;5-jarc.., 
sinilar t: the .r.c::: ^ .tior.al s: xuat^'.:.i' a.s.-^cciaxci .vith r.^tario.- 
lr.':ellcot ..•'■•^ ^: - :r f. : . .-^ 

fituatijr.-, jn.y o^li.rd. rr. 

!) The ndtai'O o:' ir:y Iecir:;ir.^ ar^jcvatoJ w^tr: cnui^e^ic i'cuiiJ ir. brai/. 
foiTiatior.: requires ati-.^'-.tiDr. relati'or. tc a ocr.ceyt of cducati^:'.. 
Theoriec oT ir.telllrer.co raisf^ a o'jeatio-. iatr.',»r t::ar. derr.onctraxe . 
relatirr.sr.^r oetvocr., ejjrly a;3£cci^tivc -.jarr.irit a:ivi soli'-iiatxar*^ ! 
xr.i'^jcint: ar^ alc.:*.^-^ j-:^'.avioar . 

^) Ir. -i:. ir.itia. rovv^ . c:"" t: j literrtturc, rhr^re '.vas r.o evidence r: 

iacTir.^" ir.^ell : :t r'l.r.L- Tr^n. j?r.rf r.srat. r;/ ac^io:. rosearci: i:r:?t"i^*i r: 
c:-' v:.^-.:\^ :\._r.l:- ^::rijr o.: ::.y.^lwal '7^vlro:-:e^tc :'or four a:ii fiv^-; 

•} 7r/ acrv- •:t'--:-?''£:-:r Ji- -c^ izT^' t-a: qialitlec of ce^iiior}- sti:n.:li*. 
are r,-x ^r.: .-riur.x rr--?-r..:.. y^^ar^, xhat tiiey are 'xnl ikeiy : - 
'^c ^.T.ivor^ar.x f-r r* a?:r.r ::.air.ea i:. recer.t actio:: rt7s,earc;h. 'i 
r>.'oes3ary t^ soT.jr:.Tr ^a^a frcr. -';tor^^rt?xaxi>?:is if :?r:p is Ic avoid r > 
ir.a: V rcrria: -. aiii*> . 'f re.-? arc:: :ir.iL>3c o»". ^air** aix'forenx :.££: , 
^'-.dsr tr.r: /v"-r — .a^ I "•^r.virc:-'".o:-xal ?*in;ulatic:-. yo.a:^." 
A.\ cijra cf : cr-a.. •.yi.-cxi:, axxacned tc :,hc critical period? 
hypotr:e?;ii rr^r.", r.iii^.c oxadacc c: er.:rjo:"iic do/«*:opTiOr;t, has . 
aencciate.; .it'-. rt?r./ ory/s. c-a* rti-.aiar.,'-. i- ^jf-noral. It ic? .-: .c^-^.. 
iiowever, i'Vi r. i:f*:.ios :f instlt^.ticnali'^od c:.ildror: whero deprivat^- 
is thD.4(?'ht t'j 00 o: (*:\iXir.fcS "t::at r.*?f>itivc f^ff.^cti: dW oper. to 
Dodif lcati^^. li" o:.e a^rir i:. ^>l.n^r-»c (l9^''4) stati:"^! leal a:.a;yi;is . 
the orcport..:r. :f irtoliin'orioi? acquirr'd i::- pre-.^chool yctorn, cno ::r.iy 
arriVfi at a:, ir.flutea ricturo uf the rij^t'.if LcaticG of pro-scnooi 
O'iucat^on '^'t^chnvo th- i^osyilility .:r p..'rr/ir.or;t ^»l'fcctc of a sti-.iCT'.w''^:. 
nature is? i::acc'iratciy ^e:;erali'Cod tc tiic rorsuits of tcartiino. 

The need to gcqaire acadcnic okilli-: ir. prc-i;c;u>»'l y<\ars 

The neea for intensive rone dial trai::i:i^ in acadf?rT:ic ckiliK, in order t: 
avoid failure on school entr^-, wao not coni:iaorea a sufpcrtatlc ar^^un^^er.* 
for early education progx'ons. 

1) There iz no kno^^r. ievcloprrental cnange associated with the ag-e of 

entry li school frvr. wrxch or.e ccul-i infer that intonciv^- preparatior. 
for roQuirer.ents in trie first y*?ar would not need to -jh sustained f:: 
continued success* The *'c::unulative deficit" h^.-othosis (Deutsci, 
1965) is based on tne assu-Tipticn that level of acnievcnent prior to 
achool entry ratner than factors oFerating" in hone a:id scacol tnrv:u*?;.c 
school years is responsible for academic faii-ur^j and hieih school drcy- 
out T-ates. There is no icnovm empirical support for tnis position. 
The emphasis on pre-cchool pvopxnmr: as a ;^nlution tc school leamirAg' 
problems; appears to be pirtly a matt^jr of oq^edioncy; they are seen 
by noine aj ino?^^ t^^ modification ^Uid exTj^rimont than the formal 

t .JUe'lfj' r *' . . 

^' ' • . - ^: . :;: I ontry orlf^iuato in cultural 

' ■ , ' *,*:--r ... : .,. i i ri:;t i tuiional activity not 

*.* * . . • i i' Hburni minorltief;. There 

- ' . . . u • : rcr^'.'c which Jur.tified imposing 

'^ r-T.:: 1,, r ♦ : -^jr-r:* -i t'-'n, airl i^r, rvidenco that olower 

O r . :.' ..V I. . in ItG-zlf lii^ited the level 
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r:* a.rl.i'iVon.vTit , i#;<-iiCo arid .■ ;uCaU.:>rt. At tnii: p^^irit, 

• * - ic; t V? i wit". Ji ; . 0 '. t * .' * 0 1 * J CI ti 1 V r: i ■ Z* ? ■ 

r'!.co** i.r.t. i ^ ^.j"'.*!* J « ♦ 

") Ao»a.-.r.: j.-illy-:!*!--:;: . a metier, ro:;j'^arci. : r'-#jT-u::rc i<-:n:j.\c:rate tnat -.irder 
.;/ver'.f:iv-; i:rii:,i::r C'^r.liti;.:.^- , it 1:: l tu Jic:Cf?ieruto learning 

• ac^l^ ac:i;c-^ic i.-:^ilr. Tri'.-y :v -.j^, iuw.'V-jr: (a) chow wliy it in 

i-'-'T'-ir* i -.-lie t:*,Vi tv faciii^^at'.* ^tnor a^vpects; of leArnir*^; 

( Vv! .V.:.' .r. : •: z-. r ar*?a); (l) "caa^vUro th-j sJifeots of trainm^j 

. r. (;;) ^e:::j:.r:xrate i^nrr-tcrrn ajaio.T.ic '-r 

- ^ * J 1 1 1 » • . ; a * ' i " z :* - ^> c : , r - .r.o i ia jl rcgrar.c • 

) It* ..^r.* :*:i:f., ' ; :c:ivej it any a^x* i^v-i arv valid m 

- i.C'^z^.w^ will auto:riatically i^a cvcrlappiri-j m 

.li:.- / .'-jarr.ir.f^ ::f cLr.ccr:., Althou£:h preparation for school 
.* t i). izz' y'^ ; r-:ai'/:. :\r zoloctiri^ iruncdiato '/o jiictivcc, this ioes 
. .* ir.ily ::i:t a.:^v»ctj :f loarniri^; affoGtl:.f; sci.col achiavoment ax'e 

r.v,, ' J *; • • r*:.bi*? ^ario:: f '.r 'jlairirv; co;r.o siig^di icance for planned 
oi..caT.l'r. -i*- -^arly ac»; rtili apr^^ar V: bo those which have been put 
:'jr^.ari i\r i rv ti^o iy t'r.-; *:otawli3hod pre-sciiool fields 

oc-gii-Tttv^l icr.\cz if; loarr^jnK 

*) Accept I:.;: tfi.ir loarr.irt^: i :: cxnultitivo, it is considered important to 
l:.itiat ; ; wT:<v atj-;.p'^rativ': effort w?t[» parents to ensure as fax as 

,;:;itio Vuxt a.r. itiitialiy pf.?itivc diroction ic set for future 
l':\it*Tti!.r - *tt I'jara ir; ai* :a3 of educational significance. Little 

rit ^ in j. lv.-:. t:; ihf-. jrevoritivc contribution of pre-school 

-';'.ij;iti( r., ir. nr.ilo. .)f th*/ f\ct that this, rather than a remedial 
•j T/^r iu.it ii :*. , rias bocn itr .vxjor claim. 

•. } T.-.t- ^^^v;•;cr^,C'^n of l^amin/j .;iiicn build on each other^ and appear to be 
.-^'•u-; I for Mucational proprecc, crocs interacting areas of development 
rutn-jr tr.ar* r.oin^ r^i^irictcd within eaca. For this reason, if no 
;*i;er, co:n{/ic':c* c^^.oo^tration on a limited sot of cognitive tasks is 

i;*<^ly to !nrtxi.:rii2'> conditions for educational progress; and 
3or;tir:nity in ioirrii:i£j cannot bo cnaured through the downward 
olctontjiL-n uf academic rcq'iirfjm^uitc. 

5) Since it L-}iou]d not ha ar^nunod that all anpocts of children's progress 
rcioviUit o<lacati')Ti wwuld b*^ equally retarded by difficult socio- 
economic circuinrrtaricor^, this tack of prevention and of consolidation 
and cxtt n:;Lon of what huus been learned, is still important where other 
app^^cti: of Icarrun/j require remedial help. 
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The possibility of modification 



1) Where adverse environments have resulted in abnormally slow or 
negative learning, it has been established that this is open to 
modification during pre-school years. While it may be that negative 
effects are still reversible at much later ages it seems reasonable 

(in view of cumulative effects) to assume that the earlier intervention 
can occur, the less difficult the task of unlearning or accelerating 
learning for both teacher and chil \ 

2) There is evidence that early intellectual and general retardation 
responds to more intensive exposure to the positive influences of 
noitaal environments. With thoughtful planning, some help in 
measuring areas of relative strength aiid weakness, and flexibility in 
practical organization, it should be within the scope of a qualified 
pre-school teacher to make a significant contribution in cases where 
the family is unable to carry the usual degree of responsibility. 
There seems no basis for assuming, however, that such a contribution 
would remove the necessity for continued support as long as there is 
exposure to the circumstances causing the initial problem. 



5.2 Pre-school education and counteracting influences 

The second set of questions about the influence of pre-school education 
programs concerns their relationship to the ongoing influence of family 
and community. How successful can work with pre-school children be in 
families such as Aboriginal, out of context of some overall plaji for 
change in the adult environment? 

This set of questions largely awaits empirical investigation. The 
following tentative position guided our approach to field work: 

1) Blanket assumptions about the negative nature of Aboriginal children's 
home environments were not considered acceptitble. Understanding 
particular families and communitiec was necessary before knowing what 
negative factors were operating and how these related to pre-school 
education* 

2) To the extent that basic issues of health and family security were not 
under control, we thought it unlikely that pre-school education would 
make an effective or lasting impact. 
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For this reason, the existing program of health and social welfare 
provided by the Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs was considered an 
important pre-condition for attempting to initiate educational work. 

3) Recognizing cultural and parental prerogatives, the focus of our approach 
woxild be on families, rather than on intervention with children alone. 
The nature of work with paurents which would be appropriate and possible 
was, however, open to conjecture and to the influence of their own 
responses. 

4) The position taken on the above points reflected a concern that the onus 
for improving children's educational progress was primarily on the adult 
community and not on children. Increased effort on their part should 
be expected to the extent that negative environmental influences in both 
Aboriginal and white populations were reduced or counteracted. 

5) Studies of the progress of minority groups indicate the importance of 
balancing change in the educational status of children with change in the 
adult community to which they bring new awareness and skills. In this 
case the additional com plication of racial prejudice needed attention* 
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Although staffing in this project would not allow for planned community 
education, efforts would be made in the project to obtain information 
helpful to future community planning. 

6) It was important not to coniuiio two iJoaa often actsociated: 

a. that in the lon^ run, it was no use effecting changes in children 
without concurrent changes in the adult generation of cultural 
minorities, since the community needed to be receptive to new 
skills, values arid employment needs 

b. that children's educational progress was heavily dependent on the 
extent to which parents could offer direct help and support 

The second matter might be more opon than usually assumed. There is 
evidence that children affect parents as well as vice versa (Yaurrow, 
Waxier & Scott, 1971); and compensatory action research programs to date 
have been designed from global and theoretical viewpoints. This approach 
might profitably be replaced by more organized forms of the type of 
supplementing role which pre-school teachers play with individual families, 
with whom they have established a positive working relationship. Such a 
role could be strengthened by more conscious application of theory at 
points where it is relevant. 



5*5 Summary ; the significance of planned pre-school programs 

The viewpoint adopted in this project might be summarized in the statement 
that adequate pre-school education is seen as a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for continued educational progress. Its significance lies in the 
plact: it holds in a sequence of learning experiences; not in any claim that 
the learning usually accomplished in pre-school years in itself is more 
important than whc^t is leaurned at other age levels. 

In the context of negative learning environments, provision for basic family 
needs is seen as a pre-requisite to useful educational efforts. Beyond 
this, the extent to which pre-school programs can play a compensatoxy role 
is likely to be heavily affected by the selection of teaching objectives; 
by the particular circumstances of individual families; and by 
characteristics of individual childron and the practices adopted by 
individual teachers. In general, however, there seems room for optimism 
if children's steady progress rather than conformity to age-related 
^expectations is the issue which is valued; and if the need for 
compensatory effort is directed less to children, and more to the 
environmental conditions which need to be remedied. 
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...'.U'l.; ' ;< ivtlii: !^) "t-rt^-ncliotd eaacation" tit.uil.'i in 

^•::-i'f. Li*-: cj-.:ricr t ^-^ . -•.tj; t:iy f;t?rv^ rally accoptod def initiofi 

•..is z^'V:.* Hi: •: ivt) incivaii*3d awart^'ioss of the 

. » / 1*', i.:.:- • r-^rM^t;, :r li.'wt jy.u'ato, i'/. ;:.rogTarn5 planned 

" i;.'or-". •.-.j:- r ir. t'. • av-iilaVilitv jf ♦p^ro-sc!'i3 3i eduaatlc^n, on 
I.-.' . • r i.^ r: a*. '*t:^*r' x . fo-'.c. .-."i cer.trc '^as iJOMo ccr:Ctant 
• t . {.I, : r t, j':..^. 1 eiuoatio:. .neaiic ilfferent 

f-rv.' a*i>; dlfl'-^rt^nc po/;j\o oxpect it t-; perform 

.ir:-r.vit t'^.r;.-:-'* i u i.;: nC'-?d V Ar::t;y (ly?:', p.V^O» ^"'^ is only 

: .»vi i-^r:^ i-. t:. • t *-. -^ ". .■.i.ic:'. oxLct i:> thlr: fi^*ld of worl: at proaent. 
: . .-r.ir.^.' f "c-.i.^ iamv , n )Wc^v.>r, ::;a.*?or a jr.i!^.i;;trative moves are 
;•*:./ i". / ^'j-ji.' 'I' icn i'»?rrj' :".a - 'nea^inp;? , and witnout some of 

r'^/vr ict-r : -;x:-licit ani rocolved, overtly, either 

r*.'.". . r -.rocsi- 'i illy, Dr vltr, crrr.munities usi:\2: th:^ 

1" 0 rol -v i:.c-'- , t:.Lr ::: i-iat Lu;* t t*:e Tiruserit st.idy, ar. i to this 
r::- -rt, ir ti.^t - f.^^ t- ^ -irMC t'. d^^-cril^ oxpLoralDry work 

irai.*.::t c> r. ^ t L:. - o t iai :'r.v .ov;v*rK, in ordor t-j cue what is 
/ariei, a:*i t-: • ^wiro tn ? T.f.-ar.i'.r of tMs for other situations and 
:'".r ciiar.:.::: : t:.'^ .v^r.^-ral fi ■! i. .x:t z^rli-^r chapter indicates, the 
.•ri-.-:;wc.rk ' f tuti rocv^arj:': ::r •.:>t -.-oncidup^d --Effective for handling; 
t'. acnin T i ^ciL'i "v* i v.'duc:.iti»-:.al pia:j\i:.{;* 

Z:. ^ riti'*:., twc t:;lT..]r vii: V.o dorv-s. Conparisono will be made at 

: ..intc ir. t'l- r-p ^rt b?^ ti.ir project and sornn basic features of 
/t'r< in r^'/'^.il.ar : r^— cc-^'^'.'I C'-'ntrec, arii th^ nc^aninr of some common 
joncerr.G i:i a f.t w .-i-^ttL-.A: .clU be -.otod. A furth-r basis for concept- 
ual link:; is r.roprr.tod I. ore, in tn.^ form of a brief comment on some 
i..'.i:!ts cf ciiT.llarity or differ'jnce between this project and established 
irtiframs; aUc or. some ai-^aretit sources of confusion in the literature, 
in comparing e.'jtaolishod T;r^-schvoi prorTrar.3 vith tiore recent ones. 

A qucfti.':ir. or; t:>* reiati'.jnship between pre-nchool education and pre- 
?tch'"ol cer.tros r.ii^ht -isofuily be raised first. 



s.l ?re-schoQl ceritrec and pre-school education: synonymous or not? 

Ir. tnreo q.^arterr; .^f a contury of development in pre-school centres in 
Australia, there has boer:^ ar. attempt to study fan.ily and community 
Influences on children* c dev^^lopment and education, and to translate 
thn ror:ultine; awareiicsc into a ur;oful community sexrvicc, with some 
balanced c'^ncom for the n-.Mrds and interests of children and adults. 
A r;.icki"'.', how':y»;r, oi' uork i'l C'i-io(;r tual ization and in communication 
of the profecr;ional content of work in pre-school centres has left a 
vacuum readily fill^^d. The t^ractical and socirii pressures; resulting in 
"kindcrfrortono" becomiriK "pr»i-Gchool centror'*, and pre-school centres 
th^in helnr. ^>quated with "pre-ochool ^•dacati^m", have been both powerful 
and subtJe. Now, th^. qu':r>tion arises as to whether the activities so 
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:anoilo'i cr.crai^ lvj r.rv'ijt;^ fit :Moro r.^ntly ir.to the most comnonly 
.iM-rovo>l ct^iic^M t;iaL ir.oMld i-vr "eci icatiori" . 

At tl.i::' i:, tl./., Lt •.ri- iLiV/'r;t U> r-^turn j.tto:^tLoa to the real 

w.-^rli, ana" to rofloct -jii w^^.at i^: orierativo. There ic a vast difference 
b(?twoon C(M\corn that abstract wordc cho'Ud iiave some common meaning 
a::'i alluv/in; birit .Tiuan.irL:; mont cor:v*ionly accQptod to nile practical 
^ventr. Pro-c'C' ^'ol c(3ntrur> do riO«»d to bo oducationaliy adequate, and 
fiold v;ork k^a: r.-.'^-d :i C'^>r>cvintuai ba^jic in order to have both a sense 
of diroctio.: .i:A fl' :cibility ovor timo. But it may dg important to start 
by oxar.i*:iru' tho r^v^ru^j.^ibilities fourvi to exii^^t, and the work actually 
t oinr done ;r att to<l - v/hatcver the appropriateness of the conceptual 
labslr;; thon to ?v?lvo concoDtc which accurately describe all main 
iri^:Tedier^t:: of tliij work. With some operational definition at hand which 
allow.7 comr.iricon witl^. other pro-ams, purposes ajnd methods can then be 
challe:;>:od openly, but in some other terms than whether they perpetuate 
an oxi::tinr concert z£ one aspect of life. 

Perhaps one of the positive values of pre-school centres is exactly that 
they can scr\''e multiple purposes, which need to vaxy in emphasis over 
time, and between individuals, as chan^^es affecting the lives of children 
occur in family and community. Some of the"inf lexibility" in methods 
with which the e:eneral pre-jchool field has been charged of late may 
really be a re-affirmation of this reinge of purposes* 

It can, then, be questioned whether it is appropriate to judge all the 
activities of a pre-school centre from an adult or teaching viewpoint. 
Activities can have educational relevance, too, without fitting inside a 
formal concept of education. Concern with the value of some may be 
shared at interdisciplinary levels, requiring some conceptual recognition. 
E^/cn within tho realm of educational objectives, there is more involved 
in decisions on the programs of pre-school centres than knovdedge of 
what may accelerate selected aspects of cognitive development. 

Thought, hov/ever, does seem needed at present for the range of respon- 
sibilities to fa:nily and community which pre-school centres can carry, 
amd for serious evaluation and communication on the educational contrib- 
ution of current programs. This is not, however, a task for this 
chapter. Possibly some of the reasons why pre-school centres have tried 
to retain a certain position of independence, in relation to the main- 
stream of education, will be reflected in the overall content of this 
project. 



(.2 Points of similairity and difference between this pro.iect atnd programs 
in Australian pre-school centres which employ qualified pre-school 
teachers 

The following comparisons must be made, of necessity, at the level of 
intention rather than that of action. No formal evaluation of teaching 
practice in Australian pre-school centres has been reported, as far as 
is known. This is impor,f;ible , in the absence of established criteria 
for evaluation on professional grounds, in relation to stated objectives* 
There are, however, some characteristic features of teaching concerns 
and methods which are built into the training of pre-school teachers, 
and would seem to be more frequently operative than some other 
alternatives. In this project also, though, there will be the usual 
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sources of variation in the degree to which principles are operative. 
Practical presGure?, teaching: experience, and the influence of the 
children and families participating are some of the factors involved. 

The following list is only intended to draw attention to some of the 
points which seem important for work with Aboriginal families, in that 
they allow the necessary flexibility. These are, however, considered 
important for pre-school education in general. 

Points of similarity; some general features of pre-school education 

1) Participation of families in the program is entirely voluntau::y. 

2) There is continuing communication with parents on children's experi- 
ence and response to it prior to, during, and o'ltside the program. 
The roles of parents and qualified teachers are not seen to be inter- 
changeable, but rather complementary in taeir cumulative effects on 
children's education; overlapping in their joint interest in progress; 
and cooperative in working out a practical program of activities. 

5) It is considered that individuals have the right to an educational 
environment which: 

a. extends the experience which a home can provide, in ways approp- 
riate to physical maturity, growing independence, self-control 
and understanding 

b. allows freedom to pursue individual interests and to develop 
ana to use individual abilities, within the limits of safety 
and social responsibility 

c. sustains the relationships between environment and educational 
objectives which are necessary for intrinsic motivation to learn, 
and for the use of what is already learned 

(There is an effort on one hand to build teaching help towards 
educational objectives into the context of children's everyday 
lives, and on the other, to build into children's lives experiences 
which challenge and assist educational progress. This aspect of 
programs is noted by Fitzgerald, 1968, p.11 , in a review 
of Australian pre-school education. ) 

4) A distinction is made between: 

a# a range of objectives considered of value for all enrolled 

and 

b. the aspects of learning with which any one child may need the help 
of a plcinned education program, in order to reach some minimal 
educational goals. 

(This means that common effects of the program on all children 
are not expected, although there is concern with progress in 
areas considered to have common value.) 

5) Educational objectives are viewed in terms of progress in selected 
aspects of learning in children and teaching "methods" as providing 
those conditions for learning thovi^t to facilitate progress with 
these; not specific activities which may or may not include such 
conditions. (Conditions would include instruction for some objectives, 
but would not be limited to this; and "instruction" would be approached 
rather differently than the word implies.) 
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( A draft reference statement of general areas of concern for 
teaching and of specific aspects of learning in each, has guided 
the selection of objectives in this project. This statement, how 
ever, is part of work being done under another grant and will 
appear, when completed, in a separate publication.) 

6) There is an effort to study areas of individual competence, and 
levels of existing performance, and to build on to these (whatever 
they may be), rather than to present a common curriculum which is 
largely pre-determined on the basis of age. 

7) When learning problems are apparent, the focus of effort is likely 
to be on the adequacy of environmental conditions ralevant to the 
learning in question, and on prerequisite elements of learning, 
rather than on intensified instruction and expectations of effort 
in the areas of difficulty themselves. 

8) Since there is no way, in practice, of limiting the impact of an 
education program to those aspects of learning and experience seen 
as educational objectives, responsibility is taken for ensuring the 
absence of avoidable adverse effects on any aspect of children's 
development (e.g. on social experience or on feelings towards self); 
and since all aspects of development interact in various ways with 
progress in cognitive areas, especially in pre-school children who 
are much more at the mercy of total, immediate experience and much 
less in control of their physical and emotional reactions, there is 
also planned attention to any area of development which appears a 
priority for further educational progress, or for maintaining a 
positive group learning situation. 

9) A basic responsibility is considered to be that of maintaining (or 
trying to create where necessary) a basic set of physical and 
psychological conditions, known to be conducive to general develop- 
ment and cognitive learning: 

for example: in the person - a state of physical health, the absence 
of fatigue or psychological stress (with referral througji parents 
where necessary for the early treatment of any problems ); in the 
physical environment - constructive outlets for energy, variety in 
sensory stimulation, safe physical conditions; in the social envir- 
onment - affection and respect from others, the absence of adverse 
comparison and judgmental criticism, limits to behaviour which main- 
tain a sense of security, adult expectations relevant to physical 
maturation and previous experience. 

10) ^Valuation is primarily a matter of the teacher' e ability to create 
a generally positive setting for learning and those conditions needed 
for immediate teaching objectives. Awareness of children's progress 
is seen as a prerequisite to further planning and the outcome of 
horae/pre-school centre efforts, rather than a basis for evaluating 
the adequacy of the program. On the other hand, lack of progress is 
seen to require initial attention to the planned education program. 
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F:intc iirreroiico: ::\c ;.racticai .^attor:: 



I:. thr> foilowi\'' w:iycr, t^ir ri\>.u^ct .lopartj i'ritn -.attor^is of woxK ir. 

1) iratiatim; contact with famili.es, ratnor thaii enrolling those who 
come, and takin^^ time to build cominiuiication before, starting any 
educational work 

2) teaching more orioiittvl to ^iirportinr [^arontal roles and home 
contributions to children's djvoloj^ment , while providin^^ a brid^Te 
towards re,';:"alar pre-sch.ool services and peer ^jroup experiences 

5) more time spent for personal contact, consultation and education 
with parents individually, than is usually possible or planned 

4) a teaching- pro^^ram which carries more than the usual responsibility 
for what otnor ciiildren may learn ncre automatically, at home 

5) more intensive, individual teaching contact for shorter periods, 
rather than the lonroi^ -»--mp i>i t>^o usual groiip with c teacher- 
child ratio of aboiLu 1;25 

6) more emphasis on adult-child rather than peer-group contact 
(depending on levels of development found) 

7) more specific definition of aspects of learning for teaching: effort, 
ard the use of tests to help diagnose ar^as of more and less 
advanced progress 

8) a temporary pro.^a.^ to fUl what should be a decrcasiai need (in the 
long term), as fa::n*lies fini ti)ensel^^cs in circrastances in which 
they can give more of the usual parental help to children 

9) v/ork in homes with faT^ilies, rather than with groups in a pre-schocl 

This summary may serve the purpose of some quick comT)ar:.sons on practical 
work. It is hoped, however, that the overall report indicates some of tlv^ 
very different experiences and opportunities of such programs, and 
particularly those related to the chance to think and to learn across 
cultural experience and racial origin. 



f 
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6. ^ Poin ts ^ for thou^.t^t in current comparison s of pre-schccl pr ograms 



New experiments with pre-schccl programs have had positive effects in 
raisii:g importart questions and challenging long-standing assumptions^ 
In other ways, hc\.ever, their effects are less helpful, in that far less 
attention has been given, it seems, to ur.derstariding existing programs 
than to designing alternative ones. In addition to the emulative effects 
of repeating, in the literatuie, descriptions of "traditional" programs 
which, if traced, may stem from severely limited first-hand contact, the 
labels in current use in action research reports tend to carry a value 
loading which operates with systematic bias. As a basis for any thought- 
ful modification of established pre-school education, or a way of 
creating receptivity to new ideas, there seems a need for some change. 

Problems of communication on the professional content of established 
programs have led to the bases for comparison frequently being limited 
to two sources of information: l) observable activities in pre-school 
centres and 2) expressions of value regarding these activities and a 
certain range of teaching c: :cems. Questions as to why these activities 
are planned or valued have received much less examination, and evalua- 
tion by others has tended to be largely in terms of their direct stimulus 
value for selected aspects of cogritive development, as measured by 
available tests. This is not always the reason for their inclusion in 
the program. 

The educational approach taken in this project suggests that comparisons 
of professional work at the level of program "types" is inappropriate, 
and tends to be misleading. It allows neither care in applying what 
scientific knowledge is available, nor freedom for the creative task of 
doing so with respect for individual differences and local situations. 
Adding a major cultural variable, as in this project, increases the need 
fcr maintaining this flexibility. 

Since discussion based on such programs has been accumulating, however, 
there is a need to try to reduce some existing confusions. The following 
notes seek thought for some of these. 

Enrichme nt pro-a ms and esta blished pr e-school centres 

One cf the many sets of conflicting pressures to which pre-schocl teachers 
are subject at present concerns the value of "enriched" environments* 
A good deal of effort in regular pre-school centres is invested in provid- 
ing such a setting, and a degree of freedom to enjoy and use it. The type 
of programs developed in initial anti-poverty efforts of the Headstairt 
movement in the United States emphasized this aspect of pre-school educa- 
tion, as a result of work by Hunt (1961), Rosenzweig (I962), Deutsch 
(1965) and others. 

Now, however, there is some evidence that the "enrichment approach** to pre- 
school education does not solve the learning problems to which compensatory 
programs were directed. Other types of programs have been shown to be 
more effective, in terms of immediate test results: e.g. Karnes (1970), 
Bereiter & Engelmann (1966), Smilansky (1966). 

At the same time, pressures for social equality in Australian pre-school 
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education increase; there is widespread action to make the more stinmla- 
tin£ environrrents of regular pre-school centres available, specifically, 
to chaldron in relatively deprived socio-economic circumstances, and 
possibly v«ith similar ieamiric diff iculties. 

Mai^y imidentified variables may have made the results of Headstart 
progTairs arrbiguous. Two points relevant to the general pre-school field 
might be made here, in sorting^ out conflicting pressures • 

First, the relationship between programs in l]»S»A» i^hich mushroomed from 
an enrichment approach and those of the mainstreair of pre-school education 
is not as strong as the current literature would seem to infer, with 
some frequency#At the time when Headstart programs were being developed, 
concern was expressed about lifting the setting and usual activities of 
pre-school centres out of context of help in their use by adequately 
qualified teachers. This meant that there was little relationship between 
the setting provided and the level of stimulation which children had 
learned to process intellectually, or to handle behaviourally. Klaus & Gray 
( 19l8 ) describe quite gross adjustments seen to be needed in these areas* 

Further, the "enrichment" offered appeared (to a number of Australian 
observers) to be a greatly increased level of sensory stimulation at one 
time - to a rather distracting level - rather than variety over time, in 
relation to children's developing abilities and interests. The more 
controlled and spaced presentation of stimulation is probably more chaiac- 
teristic of the established pre-school field, at least in Australian 
programs which would be considered adeqa:ate. 

Lack of recognition of the difference in the context in which enrichment 
was presented, as well as of the more limited (and difficult) purposes of 
compensatory prograiris, could lead to sonie unwarrstnted de-valuing of 
environmental variety and freedom to explore it, as variables of merit in 
the educational experiences of pre-school children. A further reason for 
concern with this was put forward in the previous section of this report 
(see p. 46:3 )• 

These notes are not, however, an argument for or against either enrichment 
or structure in any blanket terms. It is suggested that the main point is 
one of environnent-child relationships, not just that of stimulus variables. 
On the side of regular programs in more privileged areas, expectations of 
cognitive effort may need to be examined, if access to an enriched physical 
and social setting is not to be taken for graT?ted, and children and 
teachers become dependent on an increasing range of sensory stimiilation 
and special equipment to forestall boredom, and maintain group control* 

For children whose first-hand experience and "processing^ skills are much 
more restricted, teaching help may need to precede stepped-up levels of 
stimulation. This is one of the questions for this project. 

The consequences of extending the peer-group and play situation of pre- 
school centres, without an inbtdlt education program made possible by 
professional training, is a matter for serious study and has been in 
question for some time. A number of variations have been tried. There is, 
it appears, in Australian society, a growinig tendency to replace the 
naturally-formed social contacts and spontaneously-explored worlds of 
children with adult-created situations which also meet the needs of 
parents. When this is done, children may no longer be able to nace their 
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ovn ••intake", nor to receive the necessary teaching help in taking wf^atever 
!T*ajr come* 



One useful outcome of experiments with enrichment may, then, be a reminder 
of the doubtful value of replicating pre-schooi education in terms of its 
observable features, and of the inaccuracy of interpreting it at this 
level* 



Concern with **all"round development " 



In spite of a good deal of recent criticism of the eaph&sis on "all-round 
development" in the general pre*school field, this position has been re- 
affinried over the last few years. For example, Lyon et al (1968), in a 
reply to issues raised by de Lemos (1968), stresses the importance of a 
more balanced set of objectives th£Ji some contemporary programs would 
advocate* 



This concern which is widely shared, both here and overseas, tends to be 
misinterpreted. The "child development approach to education" has become a 
cliche with emotional overtones. In currently increased contact with the 
mainstreain of education, those who see value in this approach have been 
challenged to pin down what they mean more adequately. Us\ially, however, 
the position is just re-stated in similar terms, and the issues remain 
unresolved. 
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This project also has an interest in overall development. A few coanenta 
here may help to crystallize the reasons, and to provide a meims of test- 
ing the thinking of others, on this issue. 

The usual interpretation in the literature of the position taken in the 
pre-school field is that there is a spread of teaching objectives across 
all areas of development, and that concern with these is then, of necess* 
ity, held at a fairly general level. For instance Karnes (1970, p«60) 
describes the major goals of the "traditional" nursery school prograa as 
promoting the "personal, social, motor and general Hanguage developaent 
of the children". Bereiter (l966) writes: "The mistake that se^BS to be 
inherent in the "whole child" point of view as it exists among educators 
is contained in the assumption that this concern requires a boroad, un- 
focused educational program that recognizes no priorities and tolerates 
no omissions".(p.1l) ... ."The teacher who tries to meet all the 
children's needs is bound to extend herself beyond her range of compe- 
tence - into realms of social work, psychotherapy, and even medicine* Hot 
only is she likely to do unwitting harm, but she will be shiricing the 
full-time job she has been charged with - that of promoting learning." 
(p.12). 

A number of interesting and important points have arisen from the ccmcexne 
of such studies; de Lemos (1971 ) sumaarizes Boae of the main questions 
raised. Along with awareness of the r^ed to give serious thou^t to these 
issues, there is also a concern at the superficiality of these descrip- 
tions of traditional programs which, if tiraced, may be found to rest on 
very limited first-hand knowledge. Assuaqptions have been made about the 
character of Atistraiian programs in particular, (e.g. Jioffitt, 1971 
quotes Weikart t 19^7, ani de Lemos, 1971, quotes Bereiter, I966.) The 
cumulative effect over time tends to be hig^y selective and increasingly 
abbreviated. 
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Though programs are described tr<m one viewpoint only, labels are 
attached at a general level. Whatever the nature of the pro^nran, however t 
it seems that discussion of conditions affecting the acquisition of 
specific cognitive skills should be detached frcm discussion of who 
should be teaching what ^ ^ere and whenl That is a decision of a very 
different kind, requiring a different set of inforraation and the 
assumption of some quite different responsibilities* 

To deal, however, with "all-round-developroent", as far as possible herei 

1) A distinction is maie in pre-school education between a wide range of 
teaching concerns which apply in general, and against which child* 
ren^s progress needs to be studied, and the much more limited set of 
ioai^diate priorities for planned attention at any one time* Teachers, 
therefore, are certainly not trying to deal with all aspects of 
development for every child, at once* 

2) Some aspects of children's development are provided for by planned 
attention to constant aspects of the physical setting, and of 
teacher training; also by the general organization of the program 
and by preparation prior to children's arrival. 

3) The reasons for attention to various areas of learning differ 
considerably, as does the nature of the attention given. "Concern" 
does not always mean concern with a teaching goal, in the sense 
usually meant at other levels of education. It is the tendency to 
group issues under a descriptive, rather than a functional label, 
which obscures these purposes. The task for pre^school education 
seems more one of differentiating concerns now grouped under social, 
emotional, physical or intellectual development, in a way which 
indicates the content of the concern and the work to be done. This, 
rather than forgetting previous insists (also communicated from 
research on children), in the process of trying to incorporate new 
ones, may help towards a real resolution of conflicts and not to 
limiting awareness. At least this would allow a realistic look at 
some practical problems. 

A few examples may illustrate the current source of communication 
problems and pex^ps of some lack of clarity in teaching practice. It 
may also suggest a way of reducing these. 

Concern with "social deve?.oi)ment* may coven 

♦ helping children to learn those social requirements necessary to 
maintain a constructive social learning sit\iation 

♦ taking responsibility for social learning resulting from the natural 
contingencies of peer interaction. ( Since the peer-^group situation is 
often a new ex| ^rience vAiich can make considerable impact, this does 
seem necessary. Attitudes to social learning situations are involved.) 

♦ helping children differentiate social perce^Lions 

♦ creating a climate which evokes and sustains educational effort 
interest in others' ideas, enjoyaent of achievements, hearing another 
viewpoint, sharing general knowledge 

Other content could be quoted here, but th^se may make the point* With 
older children, positive responses ma/ be established; pre-school child* 
ren are in the process of leaimng them. Individual differences axe great* 
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sTcnoerr. vith "erzcticnal development** may mean; 



♦ prctectine children from excessive frustration which may build a 
ser.se :: lail-^-e, :r hostile feeling's 

♦ maintaining ccnditiens which develop positive attitudes and feelings 
towards adults, so that educational communication can occur 

♦ referral through parents for help in reducing sources of apparent 
rsychclcgical stress 

♦ helping children to face up to the consequences of their own acts 

♦ creating cpporr^.ities to extend the range of positive feelings 
which cnildren ma^* have experienced 

Concern with "rhysical development** may cover; 

♦ providing constructive outlets for energy 

♦ aiding the development of specific physical skills 

♦ sharpening sensory skills - for instance, visual acuity 

♦ allowing tine for physical exercise 

♦ ens--irir-g that equipment is relevant to physical maturation 

(Cognitive development is discussed ixnder the next heading.) 

These examples riay illustrate the communication problem which is of 
concern in these notes. The grouping gives no clues as to the reasons 
for giving planned attention to any one task. 

A teacher at any age level can hardly avoid dealing with the same range 
cf concerns. I^ey are often those which require a response when issues 
arise, rather than some teacher- initiated action. In pre-school education, 
however, thought is given to the nature of the response which will be 
helpful to yo'ung children, and to its probable effects on other aspects 
of ber^vic'^ and learning. I^-atters -/i^ch can be separated in theory 
ii-^ ^on-^t^\- es t^uite inseparable in practice; the only choice possible is 
vr.e'l.er to ignore them or not, 

CogJ>tively oriented? - a matter of empiiasis or content? 

Related tc the previous point is the fact that "traditional" pre-school 
education is on trial at present, for underestimating cognitive goals 
and beiTig ever-concerned with social and emotional issues. Admitting the 
rarjge of concerns just discussed, this point needs more careful study 
than it receives when criticism in this direction is met by assertions 
of equal concern with intellectual development. It is possible that the 
real differences are in the consent and object of thinking, rather than 
in the enphasis given to cognitive development. This matter really needs 
to be discussed on the basis of data, j&gain, some differences may arise 
frca the fact that, until recently, pre-school centres have not been 
faced with the task of helping children with the acquisition of early 
cognitive skills which other children bri^^ the group situation. 
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How much might the impression conveyed by established programs be due to 
the following? 

1) In pre-school centres, perceptual differentiation and cognitive 
effort are frequently directed to the immediate and real environment 
(both social and physical), and to children's impulsive or thoughtful 
responses to it, rather than to symbolic representations of their 
world in books, pictures, or teaching rriaterials. 

Some interesting questions centre round this difference. The sequenc- 
ing of stimuli which is possible at a vicarious level may simplify 
classification and the acquisition of concepts, but not necessarily 
the ability to conceptualize; it may also create problems of motiv- 
ation and of generalization. This may matter much less in relation 
to acquiring and using understanding of the physical environment 
than it does to acquiring and using understanding of the human 
environment. Further, it seems fairly well established that complex- 
ity of stimuli tends to involve cognitive effort rather more than a 
"pre-digested" quality. 

2) There may be more acceptance of positive variation in the combin- 
ations of cognitive skills acquired, in regular pre-school centres. 

While it is not suggested that minimal levels of certain skills are 
not essential in certain environments, there is no evidence that 
these are better learned at earlier than at later age levels, as 
long as certain prerequisites are in order; neither is it evident 
that direct instrriction in advance of formal schooling is essential 
for children from normally positive environments. Some balance of 
interests, in relation to what formal education is able to provide, 
may be important to retain. 

Reflection, exploratory thought, the task of distinguishing reality 
and phantasy; invention, imagination, the ability to formulate 
meaningful questions, make comparisons, be aware of significant 
relationships, to recall events accurately - these all receive a 
good deal of attention, and would appear to have both immediate and 
future value. Somethijig of the emphasis in pre-school centres may 
be due to awaureness that the spontaneous expressive and imaginative 
tendencies of young children, relevant more to the arts, perhaps, 
than to the sciences - which require a somewhat different brand of 
creativity - can either be preserved and developed or fairly 
severely disabled in pre-school years. These ar6 not easily re- 
captured. 

Definitions of intelligence could, then, be a little richer than the 
items of standardized tests suggest. Work seems needed, however, on 
defining variables more concretely, thinking out prerequisites in 
cognitive learning, and being able to recognize valid evidence of 
progress. At present, it may be that pre-school programs do need some 
increased understanding of cognitive concenis. Possibly, however, there 
is a parallel need to recognize the very limited help which current 
theories and measures of intelligence give with teaching questions, at 
the pre-school a^e level. 
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Self-iriitiatovi loj>rnin>'. activities: a leiiS erfective method ? 

At a tii:ie whon th'»ro are reactions throu,^!hout the formal education 
^ysterii to triv : ruooaur^j Ji* iiutructirit- c» captivj audience in a cormr.on 
body of kiiov/lcd/fe, it ceerns sjtran^e that tlie ^^^xeater freedom of oven 
your;£.vr children should le so much in question. Evaluation of pre-school 
programs as adequate prei^aration for school has not, it appears, been 
accompanied by an:/ equivalent evaluation of conditions for learning in 
early school j^xades. There is, also, a tendency to assume that all 
children should fit a school pro£,Tam which has proved useful to some 
(Gordon and Wilkerson, 1966). 

In spite of this, however, questions of the effectiveness of progxarr'S 
em:'hasi::inf: self-initiated activities, for developine certain aspects 
of cor^r.ition, rer.ain. Although there appear to have been some changes in 
the r.re-scnool field arising from re-examination of the general value of 
play, tliC eTiThasis in rro^ams is certainly still in this direction. 
Self-initiated activity has been challenged as one of the "sacred cows" 
of tne rvre-schocl movement (GcldLman, 1975» P-29). 

This would be much more tr^je if it were seen as a method of teaching 
srecific cognitive skills. In Australian pre-school education, however, 
self-initiatea activity (or more accurately, self-directed activity) is 
r.ct seen to serve the function of a method of teaching or learning at 
all; ratjier it is the context for or result of these. Any one of the 
followin^^ ray be involved in the balance of freedom and control, in the 
more usual kind of progxan^, 

1) thf. opport'onity to help children learn something dependent on the 
j:resence of freedom (e.g. voluntary involvement in learning 
situations, self-control, responsibility- taking, interest in discov- 
ering their abilities and the point where further learning is 
needed; ability to use materials creatively ). 

2) a personal context for teaching perceptual, cogr.itive, or expressive 
skills (e.g. one may learn to differentiate, analyse, compare, and 
classify, in the context of an interest in sand play, block building, 
playing house, or watching snails; one can communicate feelings and 
experience through singing, painting, or dramatic play. It would tj 
clearer if these concerns were not grouped under the frequently- 

•)sed category of "extending children's interests", but the educational 
issues were defined.) 

5) a general condition in the program's organization found to be of 
practical value (e.g. in allowing the teacher to vaxy the degree of 
help to individuals, depending cn immediate objectives arid ability to 
rroceed with these independently; a chance for children to regulate 
energ"^ output and fatigue, according to a wide range of individual 
differences; an opportunity for teacher observation of progress in 
behavioural areas which reflect the learning and use of prerequisite 
skills and abilities; the chance for children to consolidate previous 
lec^rning and to seek their own cognitive "match" in new activities. ) 

The role of education in assisting progress towards independence and 
self-determination is of particular interest to this project, in relation 
to both adults and children. Activity which has a purposeful, self- 
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directed quality , but is free to vary in its object, involves awareness 
of possibilities and of sources of information, the formulation of some 
idea and the maintenance of a cognitive set in pursuing this. It cam 
also include evaluation against some accepted criteria. Bringing cne*s 
ovm behaviour increasingly under the control of thought, and understand- 
ing its implications for others, would seem to be goals of some 
educational significance. In pre-school education, however, more help 
with the "processing" of information and experience may need to be 
given. 

The questions surrounding the balance of freedom and structure in 
education programs are, then, attached to specific varieties of learning 
rather than to an overall method or to any one age level, and these 
relationships are considered important to pursue. 

Some of the most obvious variables in the increased effectiveness of 
more focused teaching effort for some aspects of learning do not appear 
to have been identified. One might ask whether "research" is necessary 
to demonstrate that if one works harder, more often, at less things, 
with more help, and is clearer about some immediate goal and the nature 
of the learning involved, learning is likely to be accelerated in this 
specific area ? 

The apparent reversal, in interpretations by others, of the methods and 
content of pre-school education seems to illustrate a major point of 
difference with the mainstream of education, ajid the reason for concern 
with retaining a degree of independence, in spite of the need for help 
in some areas. It is difficult to put one*s finger on the actual problem, 
but one suspects it is a very major and pervasive one; and that it may 
reflect the real meaning of an approach to education which is child- 
rather than subject-oriented. The same issue is represented by the 
question raised on Aboriginal education at the outset of this report* 
It is a matter for the starting point for thinking. The nature of the 
change expected in the individual learning needs to be defined before 
one can examine its educational validity; seek knowledge and design 
activities relevant to this; and understand what one is asking from the 
learner. 
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SECTION III: INITIAL FIELD WORK 



Chapter ^ Tim PRACTICAL SETTING 



7»1 At 'he time this project was initiated, no agency in either pre- 
school or Aooriginal fields of work was oxx.'cially taking responsibility 
for planning for the educational needs of children from Aboriginal 
families in Victoria. 

The Department of Health (Vic), Maternal & Pre-school Division 

The position of the Maternal and Pre-school Division of the Department of 
Health, Victoria, allows it to subsidize existing pre-school programs 
initiated by local groups, but not to establish new ones. The practice 
of communities the.nselves taking the initiative to develop early education 
services seems, in principal, to hold an element of local involvement and 
responsibility which is important, particularly as both capital grants and 
subsidies covering a teacher's salary are provided through the Health 
Department. In two ways, however, this system fails to reach children 
from some families where a pre-school teacher could be particularly 
helpful. Some areas miss out altogether as the majority of families 
living in these lack the resources, knowledge, skills and personal freedom 
to undertake such a community task. Secondly, established pre-school 
centres do not make a practice of studying the extent to which all families 
in the local area are served. Again, the initiative to create educational 
opportunities for children is left with psirents who differ markedly in 
previous contact with planned pre-school services, and in their ability to 
meet the fees usually necessary to cover the expenses of a regular pre- 
school centre. 

We knew that even in communities with established pre-school centres, 

maiiy Aboriginal children had unequal chances of early educational help from 

a qualified teacher. 



The Ministry, of Aboriginal Affairs (Vic.) 

A re-orgamization of State Government provision for the Aboriginal 
population of this State occurred during the early stages of work. The 
newly-established Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs, Victoria, quickly 
initiated widespread efforts to improve the adverse housing, health and 
social conditions with which many Aboriginal familit3 were faced. With 
these as priorities, no plans for pre-school education were in hand, and 
collaboration between tho Monash University Pleuining Committee and the 
Department of Aboriginal Affairs seemed profitable. In 1971, however, 
the Ministry decided to intervene directly in pre-school activities for 
Aborigines in Victoria, and appointed two pre-school officers to establish 
contact with families with young children. This move changed the future 
administrative situation in relation to some carrj^-over from an 
experimental period of work. The outcome of this situation will be 
discussed in later sections of the report. 
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7,2 The part-Abori^inal pre-school population of Victoria 



An estimate given by the Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs to a meeting of 
pre-school personnel in Aug'ast, 1971 1 set the number of part- Aboriginal 
children of 4 years and under in Victoria at 1,078« 

In relation to the total part-Aboriginal population of this State (approx. 
6,000) the pre-school population forms a very much higher proportion than 
the comparable age group in the total conimunity. There is every 
indication that the number of part-Aboriginal pre-school children living 
in proximity to non-Aborigines is growing* This creates a significant 
group whose needs and those of their parents must be considered iii 
educational planning. There i^ a parallel need to conasider how this 
might affect work with non-Aboriginal families. 

The task involved in organization of any pre-school cervices differs 
considerably according to region. In some towns, there are concentrated 
numbers; in areas such as Gippsland, a relatively small number of families 
is scattered thiough an extensive area. 



J. 5 Areas selected for exploratory work' 

Contrasting country and metropolitan settings were chosen for initiating 
experimental work. A concentration of Aboriginal families uas known 
to exist in both rural and urban areas, and expected differences in the 
extent and duration of contact between Aboriginal and white communities 
interested us, in relation to educational progress. Since, in Victoria, 
no full-blood Aboriginal groups carrying on a tribal life still existed, 
the questions needing investigation and the practical situation for field 
work differed from those in some other States. 

Exploratory contacts with Aboriginal families, with the Ministry of 
Aboriginal Affairs, Victoria, and with a small Advisory Committee, guided 
the Planning Committee's decisions on areas selected for field work. 
This was initiated at Swan Hill in January, 1969f and in the metropolitan 
suburbs of East Preston, Reservoir and West Heidelberg in March, 1970. 
The next section of the report briefly describes what was kno\m then of 
the two settings in which pre-school work wos to be developed. 

The Swan Hill setting 

A prosperous country town on the northern border of Victoria, some 250 miles 
from Monash University, Swan Hill has a population of approximately 7fOOO. 
Arriving by road, one is greeted on the outskirts by a notice board 
claiming the title of Victoria's premier town. Centred in an area of 
fruit-growing, sheep and mixed faming, much of the employment available 
to Aborigines is seasonal. For three months or so, at the start of each 
year, activities in many Aboriginal families are organized round fruit- 
picking; children from several families may be left with grandparents 
while mothers also earn what they can. Light industries such as fruit 
canning, and the town's steady tourist traffic add to employment 
opportunities; but there is no certainty for Aborigines about obtaining 
regular work. 

At the time of initial contact, fringe-dw- J ing Aboriginal families, 
previously housed in tin huts on the river bank on the outskirts of the 
town, were being re-housed within the town itself, at a standard 
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comparablfi to thot of the white community. This was paort of a major 
effort by the Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs, Victoria, to improve the 
housing and health situation of Aboriginal fainilies. By 19^9, a 
number of familiec had boon phy^^ically absorbed into the town, in homes 
scattered over quite a wide area, rather thaji concentrated in a particular 
section. Some families still remained in atn obvious fringe-dwelling 
situation, their living conditions presenting a strong visual reminder of 
community responsibilities yet to be met. 

Re-housing programs such as that carried out at Swan Hill, within a 
relatively short period, solve some problems but tend to create new ones. 
Some effects of re-housing on family life, including children's educational 
experience, are noted later in this report. It was our responsibility, 
however, to deal with the realities of existing conditions and to assess 
the possibilities of some co-operative effort over children's education. 

The Aboriginal adults in Swan Hill used as a meeting place a building 
provided by the Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs, Victoria. Recreational 
and educational activities for adults, and meetings of a local Aboriginal 
Assembly were encouraged and guided by an Education Officer and Aboriginal 
Welfare Officer employed by the Ministry. This centre also provided a 
source of help to Aborigines with employment and personal problems. In 
addition, a Health Sister and visiting Social Workers also employed by the 
Ministry, operated from this base. 

Through existing activities at Wandarrah (or "meeting place") as the 
building was named, preparatory contact with Aborigines was made and 
Monash University project staff were invited to work in the Swan Hill area. 
The Centre provided a physical base for starting work and an entree to 
contacts with Aboriginal families with young children. It also seemed 
that the Ministry program of health and social work there would ensvire 
attention to the basic needs of families; thus some educational 
activities for children and parents might be developed to advantage in 
this broader context of overall concern. 

On the matter of contact between Aboriginal and white communities in 
Swan Hill, it appeared that, on both sides, there was a range of 
attitudes and experience. Some evidence of discrimination in favour of 
the white community was known to exist; there was also active effort on 
the part of rome citizens to support attempts by the Aboriginal 
population to increase their independence and to deal with their own 
problems. While a few Aboriginal families moved freely across cultural 
boundaries and functioned successfully in t\/o ethnic groups, we knew that, 
for the majority, unknown members of the white community would not be 
automatically accepted, and that much time could be needed for establishing 
positive communication. 

This situation was reflected in the fact that only one or two Aboriginal 
children had attended either of the two subsidized pre-school centres or 
the play group for younger children already operating in Swan Hill. 
Plans for work in this project included developing contacts with existing 
pre-school services in the town, and understanding why they were not used 
by many Aboriginal families with young children. A hi^ degree of 
mobility in the Aboriginal population made it impossible to tell how many 
parents and children mi^t participate in some other type of educational 
program. At that time, however, there were 18 families (with 41 children 
under school age between them) with whom the staff at Wandarrah weire in 
contact. 
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The Metropo3itan setting 

Any cleax-cut picture of the part-Aboriginal "community" of Melboxxme was 
difficult to obtain. A study by Barwick (1962) indicated a good deal of 
factionalism among the three regional groups of Aborigines represented: 
those from Cippsland, those from the Western District, and the Cummeragunga 
people who had crossed the Murray from New South Wales. The latter group 
were then the leaders in activities consciously Aboriginal; in these they 
had the highest status; then came the Western District people and then 
those from Cippsland. Barwick observed that as more part-Aborigines 
settled in Melbourne, these old regional loyalties were slowly breaking 
down, inter-marriage and economic differences cutting across older ties. 
A more general 'black' identity appeared to be emerging. The 1956 
Commission into Victorian conditions of Aborigines under McLean had 
recommended dispersal and compulsory absorption into the community. This 
appeared to have brought about a state of economic absorption without 
assimilation. 

The situation in 1970 was a rapidly changing one, since the newly 
constituted Department of Aboriginal Affairs was formulating new policies. 
How much remained of some distinctly Aboriginal orientation in part- 
Aboriginal families in virban areas was unknown. Yet this was not at all 
an academic point; it had in.portant implications for o\ir project. If a 
majority of the part-Aboriginal families seek assimilation into the white 
eommunity, the project should support them in achieving this goal. 
Alternatively, if they wish economic absorption and economic security while 
maintaining a very strong identification as Aborigines, this could have 
difficult implications. We thought it likely that individual families 
might vary considerably along this dimension. 

The location for a Metropolitan program was, however, mainly determined by 
the distribution of Aboriginal families throu^out the sub\irbs of Melbourne. 
A breakdown of available information for the North-Westem, South-Eastem 
and Eastern - Outer areas of Melbourne showed that of a total of 45 
metropolitan families known to the Department of Aboriginal Affairs, 35 
lived in the North-Westem sector ind 23 of these in the suburbs of 
Preston, Reservoir and West Heidelberg. The number of children xaider 
school age in these 23 families was thought to be about 30. 

Little was known of the educational needs of the children in these families. 
Two other sets of information siiggested that actio-i in these suburbs would 
be useful. A number of the families were known to have the kind 
multiple social and economic problems which usually prevent parents giving 
any consistent attention to children's early educational experience. Ab 
at Swan Hill, however, the Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs was employing 
staff to help families reduce these problems. A qtialified niirse, social 
workers, and a housekeeper, - some Aboriginal - were already in 
contact with the families in this area. We were, therefore, reassured 
that we would not be attempting to initiate educational work in isolation 
from some overall program to support the general well-being of the 
families concerned. Any education program to be effective, would need 
solid iinderp innings of this nature. 

An initial survey was made, too, of existing pre-school facilities in the 
Preston/Reservoir and West Heidelberg areas. While these districts con- 
tained several Baby Health Centres, and six Primary Schools, adequate plans 
for pre-school education were lacking. For nine families, there was no 
kindergarten within walking distance; for a further 6, the readily 
accessible subsidized kindergarten could offer no possibility of vacancies, 
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its waiting list being 97 • Three more families were within reach of a 
kindergarten attached to a Catholic school; some vacancies were expected 
here for the following year. A Methodist kindergarten somewhat 
accessible to the remaining five families expected a few vacancies for 
younger children late in the year, but none for four-year-olds again until 
the following year. In all cases, had enrolment been possible and sought 
by Aboriginal parents, it seemed highly likely that some financial help 
towards fees would be needed and additional assistance with appropriate 
clothing and transport. 

As a result of this preliminary survey, the areas of East Preston, 
Reservoir and West Heidelberg were selected for a second project effort. 

In contrast to Swan Hill, there was no established group activity evident 
among the knovm Aboriginal families cind the extent of any type of contact 
between them was unknown. The Aboriginal Advancement League had its 
headquarters in the adjacent suburb of Northcote and we considered the 
possibility that it might provide a positive nucleus of contacts within the 
metropolitan Aboriginal community. At this time, however, the League 
appeared to be coping with internal conflicts and not in a position to 
extend its activities or give thought to pre-school education . It 
represented only one section of the Metropolitar* Aboriginal fe: p, another 
faction bitterly rejecting it. Any close association with th T >ague on 
our part would, at this time, have incurred a similar rejection by some 
families of any program offered. This situation was confirmed in 
discussion with others, including the Aboriginal Social Worker on the 
Advisory Committee involved in early project planning discussions. 

The general characteristics of the north-western sector in which it was 
decided to initiate work include a very high proportion of Housing 
Commission homes. Streets are pleasantly wide and houses mostly in 
reasonable order. Apart from a major suburban shopping development and 
a creek creating a physical barrier between sections, the area at first 
appears somewhat featureless. There is limited scope for interesting 
activity outside the home, and the delinquency rate is one of the highest 
in the Melbourne suburbs. 

It seemed likely that most Aboriginal families established in Housing 
Commission homes would be less mobile and more in a position to 
participate in planned educational activity. We had some indications from 
contacts made outside this project that having some guarantee of a "roof 
over their heads," parents in this area were not likely to give up this 
new security. 

In view of the widely scattered distribution of families with pre-school 
children, it was not feasible to envisage a program built around a physical 
centre; a high degree of mobility on the part of any teacher would 
obviously be needed. At the same time, impressions gained from this 
initial survey suggested that an education program of some Kind for these 
families was an urgent need. 

What action was appropriaxe? 

Early contacts with the two areas selected for action made it clear that 
their regular pre-school services were not an appropriate starting point 
for educational work with these families. The gap between the social 
experience and the information held by many Abori^al families and the 
non-Aboriginal adults using local pre-school centres was far too great to 
O allow comfortable interaction. Further, sending very young children to a 
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pre-school centre was a cultural pattern evolved in the white conmninity, 
in response to needs in parents and children resulting from quite 
different family experience. We could not assume that such activity 
would be needed, understood or valued by Aboriginal parents. Only 
one or two children from these families had attended the regular pre** 
school centres to date; it was also known that Aborigines set considerable 
value on young children being at home with their mothers, and being taught 
by Aborigines, Even at school age, required attendance at white-oriented 
educational institutions was still a source of friction between Aboriginal 
families and educational authorities. 

Quite apart from children's educational needs, awareness of the position of 
their parents required, then, that we think out some revised concept of 
pre-school education which recognized major cultural differences while 
maintaining adequate educational standards, Inunediately we were faced 
with the question, "To what degree do cultural values relevant to 
education differ between these families and the general community?" 

The first task, however, was to find ways of establishing contact with 
Aboriginal parents and to begin to build up a degree of trust and 
positive communication across cultural and experiential barriers. 




Notes Metropolitan program illustrations 

photographs illustrating the Metropolitan program in this report were 
taken by Miss Considine during regular teaching sessions^ and used ae a 
basis for communication with the families themselves. 

O 
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Chapter 8 ESTABLISH^Q C0M>riKTCATI0I3 s THE NATUHE OF TFIE TASK 

(as understood by project staff ) 



How easy or difficult would it be to establish positive contact with part- 
Aboriginal families? This was unknown* The experience of others made it 
clear that we were unlikely to achieve it without sensitivity to how 
situations mi^t be interpreted by them* But could we as non-Aborigines 
act with sufficient uriderstanding, early in the project, when to achieve 
such understanding was one reason for the project's existence? It seemed 
likely that awareness on our paurt of the reactions of paurents would be 
less difficult than understanding why these were occurring* 

With no previous opportimity for direct contact with Aborigines, our 
own personal reactions were hard to anticipate* It was likely, howevePf 
that they would be important* We knew that what would count most in any 
approaches we initiated would be the nature of our usual ways of 
Interacting with other people • perhaps with a reminder to ourselves that 
visual cues and actions were likely to carry far more weight than words* 
It was, however, our possible responses to what others migjit do, and the 
situations which we created for interaction, which required some thought 
in advance* We tried to crystallize our thinking on educational and 
social concerns sufficiently sharply to allow our spontaneous 
behaviour to express these concerns; also to have a sense of direction 
which ensured that cultural problems were not resolved at the expense of 
educational ones* We were awaxe that this could happen* 

Since there is limited time, in most cases, for preparation in embarking 
on new areas of field work, this report includes extracts fvcm working 
notes from this project in order to suggest some of the points considered 
to need thought before direct involvement with Aboriginal families* 
They may be of help to teachers and others facing similar practical tasks* 

The following informal notes cover i 

1) the main points which we had in mind in approaching initial 
contacts 

2) the practical sitwtions in which contacts were made 

3) an attempt to conceptualize practical issues in interaction 
in terms of behavioural learning theories 

4) impressions and reactions from initial intersustione 

The extracts represent an approach to the setting at Swan Hill, following 
preparatory talks with the Aboriginal Assembly there, the Director of 
Aboriginal Affairs in Victoria, and the Ministry Education Officer at 
Wandarrah. Experience in this setting helped the following year in 
contacting families in Melbourne* 

8*1 Reflecting on cultural and social expectations and concerns 

Of first importance, recognition that a position of eqiaality, on purely 
human grounds, needs to be achieved* This seems far more a matter of 
inanediate personal respect for another person than an abstract respect 
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for another culture • If this is in order, freedom to act in culturally 
different ways is automatically preserved* This basic respect for 
individuals - adults or children - is a tradition which is fostered in the 
established field of pre-cchool education; the problem is to understand 
what it means in interaction with Abori^^inal families. Differences 
between families may mean, as usual, that there is no one answer • 



Establishing communication - a sense of trust ^ could take months, a year* 
We must be prepared to wait, this is something which can only be given* 
But if acceptance in one group might not be expected quickly, neither 
should we anticipate rejection* A fairly matter-of-fact approach might 
help; a clear, brief statement of the reason for being there, without 
trying to justify one's presence, as though it might be rejected* 
However, it might! - and this we may need to £iccept* A history of 
prejudice is met by prejudice • Prom the Aboriginal viewpoint - and 
sometimes from ours, "white" is not "beautiful •" 



How much does the collective past of a cultural group influence inter- 
actions in the present, in comparison with the weight of immediate 
experience? It can only do so as it has been met directly in various 
ways in the lives of the present generation* Its influence is likely 
to be on expectations - and that of immediate experience on whether these 
axe fulfilled or challenged. Opportunities for positive personal inter- 
action across cultural boundaries, then, are important if positive change 
on both sides is to occur* 



Interaction must net be forced by the way in which the program is 
organized. It is dependent on physical proximity but this should be 
flexible. There should be no "captive** situations. We need to create 
one physical spot where we have a ri^t to be - and can be easily 
approached - but our task is to invite contact, to offer resources, not to 
press for interaction* If this is not voluntary, and prompted by some 
common interest, we will have achieved nothing, 

A focus on children, not on adults, creates a possible meeting ground. 
Some neutral territory for contact is imDortant, where parent can meet 
teacher free from the wei^t of being known as a "problem family" in the 
sense of needing help with some of the more obvious aspects of life* We 
will need to make sure that parents know that in the pre-school program we 
do not have or want general access to the social work records kept by 
Ministry staff. If we need confidential information about scMiething 
affecting o\ir work with children, we should talk directly with parents, 
or with others involved, so that they know what we know and why we need to 
know this* This seems basic to the possibility of building a situation 
of trust. 



We need to avoid communicating any expectation that we should have e^jly 
access to people's homes. Just having ahouse to care for is a new 
experience for many - associated with the power and control of others an'i 
their own current position of inferior statiu^. An official visit is likely 
to evoke anticipation of the need to confer to scaae requirement, imposed by 
the majority group * * * possibly anxiety or hostility from a feeling of 
being inspected* None of these responses will set a positive basis for 
conmunication, but there are signs that they may have a low threshhold. 
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Families are probably exposed to attention from a number of different 
official source;:. We will need to avo^d adding to pressures - to wait for 
the privilege of contact on homr ^ound. 

What is the real issue in the "hand-out" problem? Withholding resources 
obviously needed to cope with matters of family suarvival cannot be the 
solution. The basis of self-respect (as distinct from self-confidence) 
should not be dependent on whether or not one needs help fvcm other human 
beings. Everyone needs this at times - it is not a sign of strength to 
refuse to admit this, particularly when others are affected. Tliere is 
sonething worrying, an;^ound about the premise that a positive self-image 
for Aborigines is dependent on their demonstrating to themselves or others 
an ability to do everything for themselves. Their ethnic self-respect is 
the responsibility of the white community. Increasing practical 
independence, socially and economically is important - but more likely to 
be accomplished by support in facing realities, arid by being aware of soi&e 
attainable intermediate goals, than by meeting a lack of honesty in the 
evaluations of the white community, which eventually will be recogniaed» 
It is this kind of protection that seems to hold the essence of patemalisa. 

At this point, the "hand-out*^ question seems much more a matter of HOW help 
is provided and WHY it is provided, than how much is needed or froa whom it 
comes. But this may not be so from an Aboriginal viewpoint and such 
distinctions might be unrealistic in practice. A well-established and 
veiy global response is likely. 



3. 2 Reflecting on educational responsibilities 

Awareness of edu'^ational responsibilities complicated cultural issues. 
Since the forrer were the reason for the project, further thinkir^ in 
advance was needed. What kind of pre-school education program would be 
helpful to Aboriginal children? When it comes to any learning problems, 
is the origin of these in any way distinctly Aboriginal? 



There is a basic problem to be faced in initial moves. The concept of 
••pre-school education*^ has become almost synonymoxis with ••attending a 
pre-school centre, •• in many people* t minds. From this position questions 
for negotiation in new situations tend to centre round material resources 
and issues of ••running a pre-school group." We know that some of the 
most active Aboriginal parents have been interested on this basis. In 
concern with the need to respect cultural differences and encoxirage 
responsibility- taking, others have supported the idea. Positions of 
ownership, increased autonomy and control are well overdue for Aboriginal 
adults. This makes it specially difficult to keep the planning of a 
pre-school education program focused on children's needs, and to create an 
opportunity to study their progress before deciding what teaching 
situations will luake it possible to give appropriate help. What kinds of 
things do these parents specially want their children to learn? 
Individuals • both crii^ -ren and parents - may differ markedly in how much 
their previous experienuo allows them to use a group learning situation. 
So far, we know little about the kinds cf help parents have been able to 
provide at home. As far as we know, they are concerned that their 
children learn what is needed to operate successf»illy in the general 
Austral i X commxinity. It is unrealistic to expect that this could be 
achieved by the setting up of parallel pre-schc^l services. 



If pairt-Aboriginal parents themseXves wish to lisit interaction with lAiite 
society then they need infcr^tion on the probable educational consev^ences 
for their children before they ^take such a timl decision. Since liA^lted 
educational progress is contributing to the position of dependency froo 
which adults are trying to escape, so»ehov a way aust be found to solve 
children's and adults* needs concurrently* The ccmtributions %^ich a 
qualified non-Aboriginal teacher can offer in no way set lisits on \tha,t 
Aboriginal parents themselves may wish to teach their children* For a 
bi^cultiKral society, children would seem to need bi-»cultiural learning 
situations* 



Tiaie is imrortant • time to establish the positive personal coasmmicaticm 
i^ich would allow sow* discussion of the matter of children* s progress and 
what more adults might do to help* !niere is no certainty that a group play 
situation and the presence of parents wil . provide the educational 
ingredients needed* This is rather like multiplying the family situation 
in which any problems may originate • Are these of the kind that are 
likely to be chenged by parent participation in a group with children? 



Some very informal arrangements , a temporary setting for establishing 
contact, and a chance to answer some of these questions are the iaiftediate 
needft. Will it be possible to leave decisions about "i4io ccmtrols what?* 
and to avoid creating roles which appeal on grounds of social status rather 
than actual teaching responsibilities, until an educational franeworic for 
discussion is established* The general %^ of organizing work will need 
to be one that allows for the situation of very different families* This 
will not happen if we talk in the context of what activities for children 
a few of the most interested parents would like to ^run*" 



Is this communication goal realistic? He* until parents have sooe concretci 
experience of seeing how an adult works with young children in a teaching 
situation* Questions about %^t she is trying to do, with the help of 
different materials, may then arise and a concept of ••pre- school education" 
begins to have some reality* A shared enjoyment of idiat children have 
achieved and the withholding of any early attempts to influence parent-child 
interaction may help in moving out of a power^oriented fraaework for 
Aboriginal/white contacts* This is worth striving for* 



What other advance concerns? Most decisions can only be made as the 
situation develops, but when so mach is unknown, it helps to clarify 
expectations. One further area for reflection - the need to be aensi* 
tive to Aboriginal fax&ilies across a much tooader irange of characteristics 
than those hi^i^ted in the ranedial framework of curront action research* 
IRiat, for instance f mi^t we learn from them - new viewpoints, different 
skills, another emphasis in values? 
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The practical situationt Swan Hill. 1969 



What was the sitxiation in 1969f when the project started? 

At Monash University we had one half-time Project Co-ordinator and one two- 
fifths tiae Psychologist; no suitable teacher was available for work in 
Swan Hill. Two hundred or more miles away from the University there was 
one room ^ere Aborigines gathered for meetings, craXt work, a cup of tea 
with friends after shopping or a rest while waiting for a ride back home 
for those living out of town. Vandarrah, the building provided by the 
Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs for a meeting place for Aborigines in the 
area, was the practical setting for establishing contact. No special 
facilities for childrcn existed there. Apart from the meeting room, the 
building consisted of offices where staff employed by the Ministry were 
available to help with health, social welfare and adult education problems. 
An Education Officer, a Health Sister, a Secretary (all non-Aboriginal) and 
an Aboriginal Liaison Officer wo3*ed there full-time, and a Social Worker 
frta Ministiy headquarters in Helboiime on alternate weeks.) A small, 
hi^a- fenced back yard and adult toilets, and an office-sized storage room 
c<»g)leted the scene at the back of the building. In front - a porch on 
to the street, and in the centre of the road - a main road in the middle of 
town - a wide natxire strip served as another gathering spot for Aborigines. 



Children tended to follow adults about as they came in and out of the Centre, 
and aoved flroo one place to another around town. Their newly«acquired 
hooes have not yet replaced more fazalliar places for socializing or ffiwln e 
probless* 

Hotf aaght one start on the task of getting into cexBsunication? Weekly 
visits Iqr the Project Co-crdinator, with psychological testing of children 
as soon as feasible, seesied the ioaediate practical possibilities. But 
firstt sane unbrcdcen tine for beconing a part of the scene, at least in 
the ptasysical sense would be needed; for same tentative planning with 
Uandaxxah staff or poractical probless, and on the local neanlng of cultural 
and edncational qoestions - and aost of all, an opportunity to listen, to 
be a participant observer, and to start to break the perceptual screen 
created by life in a very different context. 



"Vandarrah* 

Swan Hill 
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Initial contacts » • • from teaching notes 



Two weeks with a motel room as home base. Days at Wandarrah, melting into 
the local scene as far as possible, while Aboriginal adults come in and out 
- some of them cheerful, some exhausted; some expressionless, others 
hostile over some immediate problem; some attractive, well-dressed, others 
reflecting poverty and depression. Children of all ages from tiny babies 
to teenagers - all of them part-Aboriginal, but physically contrasting - 
dark-skinned, unmistakably Aboriginal in facial characteristics, to blue- 
eyed children so fair in colouring that their Aboriginal ity is only 
evident in their parents* identification with the Aboriginal community. 
The young children seem to have little to do; they spend much of their day 
waiting, while adults attend to their problems and needs. In between 
waiting, they are en route somewhere else. Some appear exhausted; others 
take it in their stride. 

A smile and a brief explanation about the reason for one's presence, and 
an expression of regret at not knowing people's names, seirve to avoid any 
misconceptions - that one may be a Welfare Officer, come to take away 
someone's uncared-for (from a non- Aboriginal viewpoint) children - or some 
other representative of white man's power - or just as \inwelcome, someone 
with a combination of curiosity and charity towards & 'downtrodden 
minority." A working spot at the end of the room from which to come and 
go - varying physical proximity according to the awareness and responses of 
parents and children. This is a two-dimensional jobl - horizontal movement 
to accept a cup of tea and to talk for a little with mother or grandparent; 
vertical to sit on the floor with semi-mobile babies, enjoy them with their 
parents, or observe their response to a stranger. Some working materials - 
a plan of the building, a map of the area, a rule for measuring possible 
play space - visual cues to help establish a role, and something concrete 
to talk over with those who make direct contact, reducing the intensity of 
the social issues in interaction by the presence of objects representing 
a common interest. Following an initial explanation, interaction is not 
pressed. There is freedom for others to respond or not. Some do, others 
remain expressionless. On some mornings, one accepts many cups of tea 
interspersed with handshakes and short conversations - on others, little 
happens. It is a little like living on the edge of a world which looks 
reasonably familiar, but you know it is not. In spite of leaving 
opportunities sometimes there are no approaches made from within it, Sut 
the silence is not imcomfortable. For these Aborigines, time is not an 
issue. The thoiight of a three-ye-'tr grant presses, but one of its special 
contributions is to pay for time to establish contact. This time is 
needed. 
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A meeting at night with the Aboriginal Assembly, It is a privilege to be 
invited. This is an effort from within the Aboriginal community to think 
out and deal with their own affairs; it is not an easy process for those 
who come. The agenda includes plans for starting a pre-school program} 
five or six of the younger mothers are there amongst a group of about 
twelve Aboriginal men and women. The only other non-Aborigine 

present is the Education Officer in charge of Wandarrah, but he is there 
in a consultant role, not in the chair. There is an opportunity for 
making a start at explaining a pre«8Chool program In an educational frame* 
woxic as a way in which parents and teachers try to see that young 
children have all the help they need with various things they are learning 
at that age. It is fairly certain that, even with examples, verbal 
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statements will mean little. Some concrete experience of what is involved 
is needed before there is much to discuss. But since the Assembly exists, 
the decision is theirs. Would they like to make some plans of this kind at 
Wandarrah? It would moan making a few minor changes to the building to make 
it safer and more suitable for children while we try to find out the most 
helpful ways of working. 

The older members of Assemb^r approve... Then someone asks the younger 
mothers since they are the ones most directly concerned. Smiles, inter- 
ested faces, and silence. Some murmurs of assent. It is agreed to 
start the next week. After the meeting one more vocal member explains 
that the younger mothers had told her that they wanted to say 'yes' but 
"were too shy to speak out." Reassuring - out a reminder that in the 
presence of older Aborigines, as well as non-Aborigines, younger parents 
might not express their own opinions freely; also that representing other 
people in meeting situations is not an Aboriginal mode of communication, 
but one used by the white community. There was no way of knowing how 
much these factors were operating or in what ways one's own presence 
affected what was said. But the atmosphere of the meeting was friendly, 
relaxed. 



One week later, driving north from Melbourne in late afternoon. On board, 
a few essentials for the first pire-school sessions on the following day - 
a large rug, play material for babies, a little equipment to interest older 
children - some Kleenex and towels. Enou^ to make an adult meeting room 
look different and inviting for children, but not too different for adults. 
Two sessions planned for the following day. Would anyone come? 



On the first day, three children and one mother in the morning; 11 
children, five mothers and a grandmother in the afternoon. The next week, 
two different children in the morning; two mothers, an aunt and six of the 
same children in the afternoon. Three of last week's group are sick. 



Over the next months, parents and children came into the setting created 
for informal communication, some intermittently, some regularly 
participating in family-style groups. Children of five down to very 
young babies were likely to be present. The eiults bringing them changed 
from week to week in some families; in others mothers usually came and 
occasionally a father or grandfather either out of work or on irregular 
hours. A two-hour session was the plan, the Aboriginal Liaison Officer 
helping with transport of more distant families in the Ministry-owned bus. 
On occasions, no-one came. But usually, there were several children with 
two or three adults. On some afternoons there were even too many for such 
a mixed age group in a temporally setting. 

Minor modifications were made to the room; a small piece of adjoining land 
was leased which, with the back yard cleared and a cyclone fence erected 
made a reasonable space for outdoor activities for a limited number. The 
addition of children's toilet and washing facilities, the ptirchase of a 
minimal, amount of children's furniture, and a selection of play material 
made it possible to function in a temporary setting, within requirements 
set by Health Department regulations. The storage room was cleared to 
make a small office. Financial and practical support from the Ministry of 
Aboriginal Affairs made the buildii:g modifications and purchase of 
fumitiire possible. The room ixsed ab a pla^oom once a week was cleared 



of all signs of pre-school activity at the end of the day - a careful plan 
to make clear the limits of change introduced and the extent to which 
another non-Aboriginal adult was operating within a place which represented 
important rights to Aborigines. \fter some months of weekly visits, 
communication was sufficient to allow the introduction of the Project 
Psychologist and the organization of initial testing sessions. 

Impressions and reactions from expeiience in this Swan Hill setting and from 
work initiated in Melbourne the following year precede a report of various 
initial measures of children's progress and related environmental factors. 
In this way, some of the realities of the situation, for individual parents 
and project staff, may emerge more vividly; a more varied range of 
information from the project can be shared, and some links established 
between pcychological theory and teaching practice. 




Swar Hill 
program 



Covrtegyt Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs 
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fl,A Conceptualizing early interaction in terms of behavioural learning 
th( ory> 



The concept of teaching on which this project attempted to operate included 
the application of established research findings on factors influencing 
behaviour and learning to practical teaching responsibilities. Since the 
cross-cultural social learning situation of necessity took priority in our 
first year of work, and behaviour in that situation played a major part in 
communication, the theoretical framework of Skinnerian learning theory 
(Skinner, 1953) proved a helpful context for thinking about work. 
Experimental research has demonstrated, across a range of situations outside 
the laboratory, how principles of reinforcement from operant conditioning 
theory may be in action in teaching sitiiations in ways which work against 
the teachers' intentions (e.g. Harris, Wolf & Baer, I964 ; Scott, B\irton & 
Yarrow, ^^6^)^ Much controversy surrounds the question of whether operant 
conditioning principles are relevant to education. Argument here appears 
to arise, however, from attempts to apply to education the techniques throia^ 
which reinforcement principles have been demonstrated in experimental 
research. This by-passes the main question of what relevance the 
psychological principle of reinforcement so established (as distinct fzxHa 
the activities through which this finding has been demonstrated) has for 
teaching situations. The responsibility for education would seem that of 
applying such a principle appropriately, rather than of maintaining the 
technical procedures and scientific safeguards necessary for the quite 
different immediate purposes of research. 

In o3rder to illustrate links between one set of psychological principles 
and practical operations, the following discussion intentionally hi^ili^ts 
specific elements of early interactions at Swan Hill. These represent a 
small part only of the total situation, however, and this shoxild be kept 
in mind in reading this section of the report. 

Inclusion of this selective presentation of certain elements of eaxly 
interactions has these purposes: l) to indicate that recognition of the 
psychological issues in practical events is a necessary pre-requisite to 
using relevant research findings in pre-school education; 2) to illustrate 
the practical help which results from establishing conceptual links between 
research and teaching; 3) to contribute something to general understanding 
of certain features of Aboriginal/white interactions; and 4) to suggest 
how the teaching field mi^t appropriately influence scientific inquiry^ 

lA what ways, then, could one better understand and control one^s own 
behaviour during^ somewhat crucial early interactions if sensitized to hov 
the iimedlate consequences of events were strengthening or weakening the 
chances of their future occurrence, throu^ the operation of reinfoirceiaents 
of various kinds, determined by personal reir^orcesent histories ? 

Example 1 : reciprocal reinforcements in early social contacts 

As a representative of the white population, in general still a sysibol of 
control and an uncertain object for trust to many Aborigines, oxie d^d not 
expect immediate acceptance. The visible form of this state of affairs 
made an impact, howeve**^, for which one was not entirely prepared* In 
some early interactions (and still in some new contacts) it was not uuiisoal 
for one's normal expressions of interest, friendliness, or conce3Ri to be 
met by a complete absence of any reciprocal overt response^ Possibly 
nothing was said; sometimes faces as well TOmalned expressionless} a 
degree of tension could be felt; the social situation was ambiguous^ If 
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there had been physical withdrawal, one might more comfortably have 
interpreted the lack of response as shyness (which appeared to operate in 
other cases). But in the framework of non-Aboriginal social relations, 
the lack of roco^iition that an obvious approach had been made would usually 
be interpreted as disinterest, direct ignor^^ing or rejoction. It was, 
therefore, difficult not to react automatically with a consequent withdrawal 
of spontaneous expression of warmth, and of non-intrusive but friendly 
approaches, and to maintain nonetheless a positive expectation of a 
response at some time or another. In teaching children, one was used to 
this kind of demand on one*s understandiijg, persistence and confidence. 
With one's peers, however, different meanirc^ operate. A conscious effort 
was found to be necessary in order to avoid one's conditioned responses 
influencing behaviour in directions which would have communicated to 
Aboriginal adults something quite contrary to what one wanted to say, non- 
verbally, and to what one understood might be helpful to them. The 
theoretical framework sensitised one to the probable consequences of one's 
own automatic responses, and helped in interpreting the situation more 
objectively. Without this, perceiving the responses of Aborigines in the 
social reality of a non-Aboriginal world might have resulted in these 
responses successfully extinguishing the non-verbal element of a positive 
approach, and the associated opportunity to move into more direct forms of 
positive communication. We might have comnninicated inadvertently (at the 
level of associative learning) precisely what we wished to avoid teaching - 
that is, that the white population said one thing but did another. It has 
been demonstrated i^ various areas of psychological research that this 
double-bind situation can exist in spite of intentions. Therefore, the 
awareness of reinforcement contingencies and increased control of one's own 
responses made possible by analysis in terms of operant conditioning theory 
would appear to offer significant help in making progress with some mutually 
accepted goals. 

In restraining natural tendencies to over-ready interpretation of behaviour 
based on previous experience within our own culture, it proved helpful at 
this stage to learn from those more familiar with the situation chat these 
responses could represent a protective device; a need for time until re- 
assured of the motives and attitudes of unknown non-Aborigines; a ger^rally 
less verbal communication system; or just a well-established habit in the 
presence of white adults. It was useful to remind oneself, too, that the 
meaning for us of acceptance or rejection on cultural grounds was amplified 
by project responsibilities; these gave positive responses from Aboriginal 
adults a reinforcing; saliency not attached to their counterparts in t liety 
at large. 



E xajnple 2 ; clear labelling of reinforcement contingences 

Another matter requiring thought for existing reinforcement histories was 
the meaning which o^ir reactions to attendance or non-attendajice at pr^?- 
school sessions con^'^eyed to parents, and why they participated. For part- 
Aborigines, who very often have not experienced positive responsiveness from 
the general consnunity, there would be no reason why its social approval of 
their behaviour should hold reinforcement value. They have had little 
prestig-e to lose by lack of conformity and some satisfaction from retaining 
a degree of autonony. On the other hand, one observed that the negative 
attention of white society had acquired reinforcing properties for some. 
These increased the proba^bility of certain behaviours, almost traditional 
in Aboriginal/white relationships. 
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For some part-Aborigines, behaving in ways which brought disapproving 
attention, even tc the point of police action, appeared not to be a 
conscious, deliberate activity. Rather it seemed an unconscious - often 
desperate - response to hopelessness and despair, bcth cultural and 
personal. For others, however, a conscious manipulation of the 
contingencies of attention from the white community v/as a way of 
maintaining some personal autonomy in the face of white authority. 
Efforts might vary all the way from the mild (but not hostile) familiar 
amusement of "taking the white man for a ride," or the materially 
rewarding "playing the system" of social benefits, to vigorous resistance 
to anything originating from sources which represented white authority. 
This has been expressed on occasion in a range of less acceptable social 
behaviours - destroying public property, violent epithets, refusal to 
participate in activities at Wandarrah, failure to pay rents - all 
guaranteed to bring fairly certain and immediate negative attention from 
official machinery and the white community. Seldom has the white 
community revealed any awareness of the reasons why such sources of 
satisfaction were sought, or of their own direct responsibility for 
maintaining conditions which both evoked and reinforced such behaviours. 

In view of reinforcement histories such as those ous,t described, it 
appeared most important to ensure that mere attendance at pre-school 
sessions did not, in itself, become an issue, .Staying away could become 
one more way of registering a protest against gtn^eral conditions of 
discrimination and prejudice. It was necessary, therefore, that any 
absences were not to be met by expressions of undue concern on our part, 
or social pressure to participate. Such attention to negative behaviour 
would only reinforce responses incompatible with pre-school education. 

Was consistent praise and approval for attendance on pre-school days the 
best method of establishing regular habits of participation? Behaviour 
modification theory might suggest such a course. If, however, over time, 
these responses acquired j)Ositive reinforcement properties for the 
Aboriginal adults in question, two things* would be very wrong. Aborigines 
would be even more subject to control by a majority grcup, having learned 
to need this approval; and there would be ro way of observing the 
development of voluntary interest in and concern with their children's 
education. 

The real work seemed to need a focus not on their behavioiiral responses but 
on the origins of reinforcement. It was necessary to establish some new 
contingencies, at tt.e same time ensuring that unhelpful ones were vithdrawnt 
and that the rear"»ns why these were satisfying were dealt with in some ether 
way. The const i\ences of parental participation in pr6«-school activities 
should be some immediate, satisfying and obvious connections with children's 
progress - awareness of some new skill acquired; a child a little easier to 
manage; awaremiss of an increasing vocabulary or of sources of fun in 
something done together. Very careful labelling was attached to absences* 
If mentioned, they were strictly related to something chiloren had missed^ 
that could have been helpful to them; or to the fact that the mother 
herself as a person had been missed by the teacher and others ♦ Quite apart 
from any problems arising from past experiences ^ it was essential that the 
involvement of families in a pre-school education program was not a 
conforming response to the values of other adults ^ but a volunta3cy"expression 
of concern with children's progress. 

It took a little mental re-organization to re-ally feel that there wb no 
special problem if ^ at the end of a five hour drive and axx ovemi£^t motel 
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stop no-one, or only one or two, came to the group. Sometimes, however, 
some extreme form of communication is necessary in order to break through 
others' established attitudes and expectations about what one may think 
matters. As a means of conveying a strong pattern of primary concern for 
Aboriginal families and children's education, this weekly pattern helped. 
At first its meaning did not register. Then there were signs of awareness 
that, since no demands were made in return, it was people that mattered* 
There were a few directly appreciative comments about weekly visits. A 
little later, a case of oranges for one's sick mother from the Aboriginal 
Assembly seemed to put a final seal on an unspoken agreement, in a way 
distinctly expressive of some Aboriginal values. Some of the "shoulds" in 
the situation had apparently been removed, and intrinsic sources of 
reinforcement appeared to be operating* 

It proved possible, then, to transform a social sitxxation in which non- 
educationally-oriented reinforcements operated into one in which 
educational conmmnioation was possible, without withdrawal of warmth or of 
support for Aborigines' efforts towards independence. The main point was 
to establish very clearly th^t, in o\ir view, such positive feelings and 
support were not had been learned) contingent on any behaviours. 
Respect, recognition, and iiiterest in individu/xls, understanding or concern, 
were to us responses warranted on the simple basis of human equality; in 
this situation, they did not have to be foxig^t for, nor were they the 
prerogative of those ^o co-operated. Non-inti'us'''ve, consistent but 
carefully non-contingsnt reinforcement for adults (varying with opportunity 
and need) therefore accompanied efforts to avoid creating in our program 
80\2rce8 of satisfaction no''; helpful to educational goals; to establish 
opportunities for intrinsic reinforcement; and to provide a new basis for 
coimmnication across socio-ci^ltural borders. With one teacher, weekly 
visits only, and an unpredictable pre-school population, formal 
documentation of any change occurring was not within the realm of possibility* 
Also, the support offered in similar directions by other staff at Vandaxrah, 
in between and dxiring sessions, must have contributed to any positive 
results* 

In this project, however, the point was not to test hypotheses or replicate 
findijigs which have been subject to widespread scientific study. The 
issue for this educational effort was to use theoretical knowledge of well- 
established explanatory principles in order to understand the variables in 
a specific situation, and to control these more effectively, towards some 
educational outcome* If results were not in line with theoretical 
pTObabilities, the results of carefully controlled research would not be 
disproved* Findings mig^t have been generalized inaccurately in this 
instance, or the results confounded by a multiplicity of other associated 
variables, over which no control was possible in this teaching setting* 
But results out of line w^th predictions based on iirell-known theories can 
raise queptlons for further study; and attempts to apply research to 
teaching may in turn sensitize research to possible new emphases* Where 
outcomes were In line with predictions, there wovild be further Informal 
empirical support for a psychological theory, and its relevance to sosie new 
situation would have been illustrated* Such a working relationship between 
research and teaching seems a successful way of avoiding the conflicts 
inherent in action research* The focus In a teaching program is on seeing 
the relevance of a body of research data about factors affecting 1^ ^ning, 
and of using rather than extending this* 
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8» 5 The outcome of initial contacts 

Restats of these initial efforts at Swan Hill to establish bases for inter- 
action on the grounds described will show in the nature of data presented 
in other sections of the report. A few general conunents here may be 
pertinent* 

The early interest in co-operating with d teacher over educational activities 
for pre-school children has been sustained and developed in this part- 
Aboriginal population. Later in the first year, the project psychologist's 
visits for testing purposes were accepted without strain, and spontaneous 
interest in children's progress was shown by some parents. Attendance at 
teaching sessions was affected by a range of factors but these did not 
include power struggles with project staff, althou^ there is still evidence 
of these in action in other situations involving non-Aborigines in official 
roles. Comments frcm parents still indicate expectations of discrimination 
in other settings, and communication on matters important to them is limited 
to those with whom personal experience has built up a feeling of trust. 

In 1970, a full-time teacher was appointed to the program. Preparation for 
this chf^nge was necessary and a time of overlap with original staff 
arranged; but the teacher herself wus subject to a variety of "tests" and 
it was necessary to maintain the existing contingencies and unconditional 
social acceptance. There was, however, no major crisis; attitudes to 
the program have been increasingly positive and there are more families 
seeking participation than one full-time teacher can assist. 

There is no doubt that some direct benefits to parents help to sustain 
positive attitudes to the program (for example, time on occasions with a 
few less children). They do not only represent concern with children's 
education. But other reinforcements operating are consonant with, and 
not in conflict with, educational purposes and are recognized openly by 
teacher and parents, as part of the general effort. They are common to 
regular pre-school programs. 



6.6 Reflections on operant conditionin/g theory and education 

The experience reported leaves one with several reflections on the 
contribution of Skinnerian learning theory to education. The degree 
to which the outcome of early interactions at Swan Hill mob the result 
or attempts to deal with reinforcement contingencies cannot be known. 
It was, however, in line with pred:.ctions and contrasted with other 
situations in which different reinforcement contingencies operated. The 
conceptual framework of operant conditioning theory was certainly helpful 
in analyzing elements of a complex social situation. 

Recording the following reflections may be usei\il. 

1) In contrast to the emphasis originating in behaviour modification 
theory, the sigaificance of operant conditioning principles for 
education may not lie in the application of effective schedules 
of reinforcement. It may be, instead that, through awareness of 
existing reinforcements operating, one is able s 

a. to a^'oid being manipulated by these 

b. to ensiire that informal and formal coak:.\mication are consistent 

c. to create opportunities for learning which %rould otherwise be 
precluded, by the extinction of responses inccoipatible with 

^ learning 
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d. to build up reinfcrceraent histories which lead towards a degree 

of freedom from the operant conditioning of the natural environment 

2) In interaction involving racial issues and minority groups, the concept 
of behaviour modification seems particularly inappropriate, since it 
implies that the problem is on the other foot I - that the behaviour of 
the social minority is in need of modification. The principle of 
operant conditioning, however, as it relates to incidental learning 
allows one to underr^tand better what may be wrong with one's own 
behaviour, and how unintended discrepancies between behaviour and 
verbal statements may be a source of lack of trust. 

3) In generalizing from experimental studies of behaviour modification, it 
seems that the focus has been on the activities in which operant 
conditioning principles have been demonstrated, rather than on 
understanding the relevance of the principle its-.lf. This may partly 
be the result of failure to differentiate the immediate purposes of 
experimental research and teaching; consequently, forms of reinforcement 
which can be measured easily and varied widely in frequency within the 
period of an experiment, have been generalized to education. In 
keeping with this, mediating variables studied have dealt with 
q\iantit£tive (e.g. satiation and deprivation) relationships rather than 
qualitative ones between a state of receptivity in the person learning 
and a reinforcing consequence from the environment. The existence of 
the former state appears at times to be ignored in discussion. 

Field work in a project such as this serves as a strong reminder that 
the "rat** must be reasonably hungry, that something has made him so, 
and that given opportunity, that "rat" may prefer a different or far 
more varied diet. The difference between concern with the nature of 
reinforcements in the environment as they influence others' 
reinforcement histories, and concern with using established 
reinforcement histories to control others' responses seems synonymous 
with the difference between an educational prograjn and custodial care - 
there is some overlap in the elements of each, but they are used in 
the second case to help manage another, in the first case to help 
another manage himself . Extinction procedures in behaviour modification 
are, therefore, much less likely to conflict with educational goals 
than the administration of schedules of social or material reinfoircement. 
In teaching, one may need to be far more concerned with modifying the 
nature of reinforcements operating in the learning environment than with 
modifying the neture of the responses learned as a result of existing 
ones. The principle is still relevant; but the starting point, and 
therefore what should be modified, differs. Experience in this project 
suggests that such a reversal is essential in woric with Aboriginal 
families; that incidental l<»aming is crucial in cultural interactions; 
and that on no account should expressions of personal interest and 
warmth towards a people be contingent (unconsciotisly) on their behaviour, 
if positive communication is to be established. 
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6^7 I nt roduction of Metropolitan proCTam : 1970 



Contacts with Metropolitan families vere made on an individual basis, 
since no group activity drawing them together existed. In initial 
contacts, we tried to communicate the concern of pre-school teachers 
with all families with young children, but also our concern to give 
some priority to Aboriginal families at this point, since they seemed 
to miss opportunities to be part of community planning. 

Early discussion with Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs staff had been help- 
ful in giving some indication cf the general sitxiation of families for 
whom addresses had been supplied. Contacts were made independently, 
however, and we had little idea in advance of likely responses to an 
opportunity to think about children's education* 

In order to keep first approaches informal, and not officially over- 
powering, the Project Co-ordinator made an initial enquiry about the 
family's interest in talking over possibilities. Parents (ustaally the 
mother) were then invited to come out to the car and meet the pre-*8chool 
teacher who would be working in the area; she then had a little tiaie 
with any parents interested to make a personal contact and arrange a tirc 
to come back. This avoided a two-to-one situation, any expectation of 
an immediate invitation into homes, and - hopefully - a situation in 
which parents felt obliged to commit themselves with a nominal "yes idiich 
would be retracted later. We tried to keep the ^phasis on giving inform- 
ation about an opportunity to talk and learn about pre-school education 
and on arousing interest in hearing more about possibilities, knowing that 
previous contact with something called "pre-school education" was unlikely* 
Most of all, however, initial calls were planned as friendly personal 
contacts, which allowed parents freedcm to respond to the social situation 
to the extent they felt ready for, or wished. 

We also tried to make it clear that, if the teacher were invited to return, 
it would be possible to work outside - on the porch, in the yard, or in 
the project car, for example, with one or two children for short periods. 
In this way it was possible to prevent the absence of the usual physical 
facilities for teaching creating any feelings that the privacy of 
families might be at risk; room was left for parents to take some 
initiative. 

In March, 1970, we tried to contact the 16 known Aboriginal fai&ilies 
with young children, in the program area, in such a manner. Two had 
left the district. In 11 cases, the response to Initial contacts was 
positive; mothers accepted the invitation to talk about possibilities, 
asking the Project Co-ordinator into their homes and coming out, with 
varying degrees of confidence, to moet the project teacher. In a 
further instance, both parents were working during the day and contact 
was made indirectly. Throu^ these visits, the pre-school teacher 
zame into regular co itact w^th 22 Aboriginal children between 1 and 

years of age, and 4 non-Aboriginal nei^^bours, and began to develop 
cC'-operative workirg contact and communication with e^ich family. A 
further four Aboriginal children participated for short periods yhile 
parents were in the ars 

In the two remaining families cn our init.lal l^.st, imotedlate reactions 
veTO doubtful; converfiations were carried on throu^^ closed wire doors. 
In one case, there was obvious interest in and concern vi-tti children's 
velfare^ but shy withdrawal from contact. On a second visit f m>Te 




coiBSunleation was possible, but the family was found to be moving aiiay. 
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In only one instance was there any overt expression of negative attitudes; 
here again a later visit foimd the fasiily to have moved because of a 
housing problem, vAich may well have beer the reason for earlier lack of 
CMKunication. 

A hone visit teaching psrogram was developed frcxB this beginning:. All 
paorents freely offered the use of their front rooms for one or two teach* 
ing sessions weekly* As families came to know and trust the visiting 
pre<»8Chool teacher 9 they asked if she could visit other families too* 
Sooe of these were non<»Aboriginal nei^^bours or fjriends* While practical 
possibilities set limits to the .lumbers that could be included in the 
program at one time, it has been a project policy to respond to the 
suggestions of Aboriginal parents, where at all possible, for extending 
project enrolments - particularly where these entailed interaction with 
non-Aboriginal families* In this way. Aboriginal parents were in a 
position to offer scjiething to others in the community, and to control 
the balance of Aboriginal/white interaction in the program, rather than 
being expected to come into an existing group of preaominantly non- 
Aboriginal families who were already familiar with pre-school education* 

Sooe characteristics of teaching activities and of the families partic* 
ipating in this program, and something of the experience of the teacher 
horself, are described in further sections of the report* The over- 
riding emphases which we tried to consnunicate in early contacts and 
ongoing work wt^ret 

1) educational concern for all young children, regardless of their ethnic 
origin 

2) recognition of th^ particular position of Aboriginal families 
in the general Australian ccnnunity at present, and interest in 
supporting their efforts to cope with a social and physical environ- 
ment i^ch held sources of practical and psychological stress, and 
to build a more secxire family setting for the future 

3) respect for parents* existing beliefs, values, and preferences for 
ways of dealing with young children 

4) an absolute acceptance of parents ri^t to control i^t happened in 
their own h^aes, and concern to arrange teaching sessions so that 
both parent 1' and children's immediate needs were considered. 

Just what these emphases meant in any practical sense is difficult to 
cooBunicate in a written account • Illustrative coooients appear in 
later chapters. 
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Chapter 9 SBLfiCTHON AND RSyiEW OF TESTS 



There is legitimte concern among qiialified pre*school teachen at 
pTOsent resardin^f the widespread assumption in action research 
programs that group results on psychoaietric measures of intelligence 
provide an appropriate basis for planning pre*school education 
programs 9 rather than scHoe of the inf oration relevant to this. 
Some such concerns have been mentioned in other sections ^ for example 9 
on the different purposes and responsibilities of research and 
teaching, and on criteria for evaluating pre^school program* 
Others, such as the task of defining ••intelligence* (rather thsn 
having it defined by available tests) are general problms in the 
fields of psychology and education, much more far-reaching than can be 
tackled in this project. They do, h(mever, throw into questicm the 
meaning of much of the current literature on compensatory education* 

This situation appears to have arisen because, in neither education 
nor psychology, has there been a planned and comprehensive approach 
to solving certain major problems tAiich limit the practical contrib- 
utions of these fields, and depend for their solution on cross* 
disciplinary comnrunicaticn. Nov, in the urgency of dealing with social 
problems, action research has been funded as though thece limitations 
were merely matters of application* This is by no means the case* 
There is a history of lack of purposeful two»way coomunication between 
the fields of psychology and education which has scoe negative 
consequences for dealing with teaching responsibilities and measures 
of learning in children* These consequences are not dealt with at all 
by the recently increased involvement of psychologists in coapenaatozy 
education, and of teachers in action research* 

It has, therefore, been necessa:!^ to give considerable thou^t to the 
place of a testing program in an educational project at present* 
Attention is drawn to the following statement of the purposes which the 
testing program was seen to serve* Further, cotaaunication of the think- 
ing behind test selection, in some detail, and a critical review the 
project psychologist of certain featxires of the tests selected for use, 
were considered necessary prerequisites to readers* interpretation 
and possible use of the initial test results presented in the next 
chapter* 

9*1 Purpose of testing prog ram 

The aims of the testing program in this project were tvo*foldi 

1) to obtain some broad descriptive data on standardised scales of 
mental development* (Such information is relevant to general 
statements made about the progress of Aboriginal children, and to 
interpretations of data tnm various teats in curxmt use vith 
pre-school children* ) 
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2) to provide detailed information on each child* ^ progress (from 
study of perforn^nce in the test situation) as a basis, together 
with other behavioural data tf or planning individual educational 
programs* 

The psychological examination was not directed at categoriz^ing child- 
ren into ability groupings nor was it planned aa a pre-treat»ent 
assessment to be used as a baseline for evaluating the effectiveness 
of the pre-school p2x>gram« The former aim is quite antithetical to 
basic educational ideals held by members of the project staff; 
the latter is a highly equivocal research method in such a setting, 
i^re changes in an individual's status on test norms may restilt 
from a range of factors unrelated to ^he education prog3nui, and 
known to be significant influences on learning wid also J.«possible 
to control in the families concerned. 

Further, the psychological assessment of pre*school age children is 
a hazardous proceeding, and that of children deemed to be in need 
of special educational intervention programs even more so. To our 
knowledge, no research study of the experimental effects of pre- 
school education programs has taken up the problem of validity of 
the initial assessment of children* Research •Jvidence ^icli pre- 
dates such programs has indicated that such assessment may signif- 
icantly underestimate their existing ability. For example, none 
of the tests used at this age, with the exception of the ?«errill 
P^aer scale, allow for an adjusted score related to test refusals. 

With the additional problem of interpreting the educational relevance 
cf test results and problems of reliability of scores over time, it 
seems at this point that the main contribution of psychological tests 
to pre-school education Ir the information yielded, at one point in 
time, on the relatWe progress of aspects of learning considered of 
educational relevance. 

The descriptive data presented in this section of the report are 
included from the viewpoint of their relevance to some of thn state- 
ments and assumptions being made about Aboriginal children as a 
group, and the effe; "is of certain kinds of learning environments. 
Croup analyses of initial test results provide a means of checking 
one's expectations of Aboriginal children* 

9 .2 Selection of tests > notes on some contributions and limitations 
1) Bihet Scale (i960 arevision) 

For an initial examination it was decided to direct efforts to 
obtaining a complete performance for each child on one basic instru- 
ment at least. pre-school ages the most widely used scale in 
both research and clinical work is still the Binet Scale, either 
the earlier 1937 revision or the more recent I960 revision which was 
used here. 

The pre-school extension of the '.ISC, the WPPSI, covers only a limited 
age range (4«5l years) and, though it consists of a set of cub-tests 
and provides measures of Verbal and Performance IQ, this different- 
iation of scores has not, to our knowledge, been successfully 
validated factoriaily. 
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It also lacks the well-established educationally predictive value 
of the Binet Scale which, it was anticipated, would prove useful 
in follow-up studies. The selection of the Binet was based on 
the following further considerations : 

(a) It is highly acceptable to pre-school cl^ildren . This 
important aspect cf any scale designed for use with this age group 
would seem to have been given less attention by other test construc- 
tors. It is seen to have ensured the long standing viability of 
this scale. (The Merrill Palmer Scale also has this characteristic, 
perhaps to an even greater extent, but lacks other advantages of 
the Binet Scale). In this respect the Binet Scale, in our own 
clinical experience, had contrasted with more recently developed 
scales such as the WPPSI and the ITPA, and earlier ones such as the 
Minnesota Pre-School Scale. Thus Palmer (l970, p. 102) observes in 
a recently published Handbook on the psychological assessment of 
children : •♦The Binet Scale has the distinct advantage that... its 
items are addressed to children, attract their interest and hold their 
attention." Such a feature goes a long way in ensuring at least 
the validity of the child's performance on the test, not, of course, 
what the test is presuming to measure. 

M It is a well validated measure of general ability in our society , 
being widely used to classify individuals on this dimension, and at 
the same time to establish the validity of alternative measures and 
methods of classification. Prom the viewpoint taken in this project, 
much of the criticism of the Binet Scale as a measure of intelligence 
is not seen as relevant to the pragmatic usefulness of the instrument. 
Measured intelligence has been seen in this project as essentially 
a bio-social trait and the possibility of culture free or fair tests 
rejected. While the general factor of the Binet Scale may be more 
accurately described as a ••Verbal -educational factor^* (Vemon I961) 
and the test •'largely a measiire of scholastic aptitude... heavily 
loaded with verbal functions'* (Anastasi I968) this is also seen to 
typify intelligence tests designed for use in our culture. 
(Anastasi, op.cit.) 

Certainly as a measure of scholastic aptitude it has been well valid- 
ated over the years. Indeed it was this particular aspect of intell- 
igence that f jcally concerned the originator of the scale - that 
which "constitutes the intelligence of a pupil, the capacity to grasp 
and aissimilate instruction" (Binet, 1909). Binet himself had never 
conceptualized intelligence as other than an essentially modifiable 
characteristic which yielded to "skilful farming". At the same time, 
Binet* 8 own approach was essentially pragmatic - his test worked and 
in successive revisions has continued to work. It is, however, a 
technological rather than a scientific instrument - a tool that has 
been found useful in making classifications and predictions about 
children's intellectual functioning on the basis of the sample of 
items constituting the scale, and the population sample on which it 
was standardized. The measurement, in common with that of other 
psychological tests, is both indirect and relative. However, in 
themselves these do not constitute instrinsic weaknesses of the test 
as a measure of scholastic aptitude for pot^alations similar to the 
population on which it was normed. 
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(c) It was considered as appropriate a test for the part-Aboriginal 
participants of the pre-school program as any other available scale 
in terms of the ctandardized sample providing the norms for the scale. 
Australian norms are not available for this, or any other test scale 
at pro-school levels. Certainly the Binet Scale has been somewhat 
more adequately standardized at this level for the American population 
than most other scales. At the same time its over-all norms have 
boon criticized on the basis that, specifically, both negroes and 
itinerant workers were excluded from the general standardization 
sample; indeed this has been the case in the construction of all 
such widely used scales in the U.S. Thus it is argued that with 
those si£piificant sections of the national population excluded from 
the normm^j population, which at the same time included an excess 
proportion of urban subject.^, national norms represent over-estimates 
of average performance. Local norms have been proposed as a "help- 
ful supplement" (Anastasi, 19^8). 

On the other hand some EMglish studies have suggested that the Binet 
Scale may be imder-normed for the general school population of the 
United Kingdom. This may well be so as it seems likely that the 
greater cultural homogeneity of this populace, despite i ^ recent 
influx of "colored" immigrants, could well be reflected a higher 
meaji score and the same situation could hold in Australia. What 
has come to be termed "measured intelligence" can lay little claim 
to being a fixed, invariant characteristic either in relation to 
individuals or populations, though the underlying genetic basis of 
the behaviour sampled may be both. 

An examination of the age placement (particularly of verbal items) 
in the original Bmpt Scale, compared with the recent revisions, 
reveals a consistent downward shift to yoimger ar,e levels. It 
seems unlikely thab the interv^ening years have seen dramatic improve- 
ments in the gene po-^l of Western societies, but revisions of the 
test indicate that today's children are expected to exhibit such 
"intelligent" behaviour at earlier ages than their counter-parts 
in the first decade of the ceiitury. At the same time th.e children 
of the current in-migrants to the urban complexes of contemporary 
technological societies may be no iesc "intelligent" than those at 
the turn of the cent^ory, but test at lower levels on today's noms. 
These comjricx issues of r.ornir.g, however, involve all attempts to 
construct meas'ores of psychological characteristics with any general 
applicability - not ]ULt the Binet Scale. In the case of this scale, 
however, the data that has acc^omulated over time and across groups 
mal-:e2 it possible to raise them. 

With respect to the norming of tests for pre-school age children, 
aaditional problems are created by the general inaccessibility cf 
subjects prior to the age of compulsory school attendance. Thus 
the authors of the ITPA test found that the socio-economic corTipOo- 
Iticn of their pre-school standardization sample showed serious dis- 
crepancies when compared with that of the r^o; . ition at large - short 
comings that voro much IczG marked in tnc:,r ^chool age cample. Pre- 
school sarrples drawn for tost norming aro, m general, likely to under- 
rei;rocent lower socio-economic status f< ' ies and the tost norms 
produced constitute over-ostimates. 
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The extent to which this has affected the Binet norms at these levels 
is not known - the only test to our knowledge which has provided 
critical information on these SES differences between the norming 
population at pre-school and school age is the ITPA. However, it 
is of interest to note that Binet himself commented on the larg^ 
number of children at 3-4 years classified as backward on the Binet 
and Simon 19O8 version of the scale - this he attributed partly to 
the "timidity", but largely to the "ill-will" frequently exhibited 
by this age-group, which resulted in a large nxamber of refusals to 
answer the questions. 

On the contemporary scene this negativism is seen to characterize 
children from sub-cultural groups rather than the population on which 
tests are normedl 

More basic than the problem of obtaining a representative sample of 
pre-school children for norming tests is that of constructing a set 
of test items which adequately sampler, the verbal abilities of 
children at this age. In this respect the Binet Scale has a some- 
what wider range of applicability at pre-school levels than the strong 
verbal bias of the test items at later ages might indicp.te. While 
virtually all the items at the early levels involve a comprehension 
of, and a readiness to respond to, verbal directions, only a small 
proportion of these require a familiarity with the repertoire of 
the adult speech community for their successful performance. On 
such items, however, pre-school children who are restricted to a 
verbal repertoire at home markedly discrepant from this are handi- 
capped. This point is discussed further in later notes on the ITPA 
test. 

Over all, the advantages of the scale which are seen to rest on the 
demonstrably sturdy pragmatic qualities of being an efficient techno- 
logical instrument were seen to outweigh its shortcomings as a 
scientific measure of factorially defined cognitive abilities with 
norms appropriate for the population to be studied. In any case no 
such alternative measure was available. At the same time, it was 
planned to supplement the initial assec^ment of the children's current 
cognitive status provided by the Binet Scale with additional test 
measures where appropriate, and to utilize in addition observational 
data. 

2) Leiter International Performance Scale (1948 Revision ; 
C. H. Stoeltin^ Co, Chicago. T,P.P> ) This had been considered as 
a possible alternative to the Binet Scale for the initial assessment 
of the children. Designed initially as a cross-cultural test of 
general intelligence, it was modelled on the I916 version of the 
Binet Scale, covering a range of intellectual functions of similar 
scope. The scale is characterized by the almost complete elimination 
of instructions either spoken or pantomimed. Despite the sharp 
contrast in test content administration, it has been regarded as 
constituting a "non-verbal" equivalent to the Binet Scale (Anas t as i, 
1968) unlike other performance scales. Items require the setting 
out of the solution in a response frame which holds small blocks that 
Juxtapose the stimulus card slotted into an adjustable holder. 
While most of the early items involve largely perceptual matching and 
discrimination, later ones require an internal manipulation of the 
stimulus material, demanding more abstraction and thinking skills 
than would appear to be the case with items in the 4-7 years age range 
Q on the Binet Scale. 
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Hot surprisingly it has been re-appraised recently as "among the best 
non-verbal tests of receptive cognition** (Palmer, 1970, p. 20?). 

As far as is known the Leiter Scale has not been subjected to factor 
analytic studies, but on face value it woiild seem to be more hi^ly 
saturated with Spearman* s 'g' factor than the Binet Scale and, in 
Cattell's terms to be more a measxire of •fluid* ability, less one of 
"crystallized'' ability than this scale (Cattell, 1965, Horn A Cattell, 
1966, Cattell & Butcher, I968). A built-in feature of the Leiter is 
that successful performance requires learning to carry out these tasks. 
Thus, overall, the items of this scale would appear to qualify as poten- 
tially better measures of "fluid" ability - in that they are novel 
tasks, not drawing on "over-learnt abilities" (Ferguson, 1954) - than 
Cattell' s own "Culture-Pair tests". 

Reasons for using the Leiter Scale as a supplementary test rather than 
as a "Cxdture-Fair" alternative to the Binet ~ 

The decision to use the Leiter Scale as a supplementary source of 
information regarding the level of cognitive functioning of the child- 
ren, rather than as an alternative and more appropriate choice than 
the Binet, was based on the following considerations. 

(a) Current thought, as indicated previously, has largely rejected 
the notion that psychological measxires of ability can be constructed 
that are in fact cultoire free (Biesheuvel, 1969) or that they would 
prove adequate tools even if this were feasible (Anastasi, 1968). 

(b) The fact that a test is "non-verbal" in no way established its 
suitability as an instrument for cross- cultxiral or sub-cultural testing. 
Language is only one of the many parameters along which cultures may 
vary, and one more readily accessible to exclusion by skilful trans- 
lation of verbal items (see Ortars comments on his experience in Israel 
quoted in Anastasi op.cit.) 

(c) The results from earlier cross-cultural studies using the Leiter 
Scale had certainly established that it was not culture-free or fair. 
In the manual for the I946 revision, the author himself would seem to 
regard the test not as an international measure of intelligence, as 
originally conceived, but as a non-verbal alternative to the Binet 
Scale within the American culture. Studies quoted indicate a satis- 
factory level of congruent validity on the basis of correlations with 
the Binet Scale and somewhat similar predictive validity in relation 
to educational perfoinnance. 

(d) Studies of young deaf children would seem to indicate that the 
Leiter is a more satisfactory instrument than others for assessing 
cognitive development in these linguistically handicapped groups 
(Lennebarg, 1967)» It has also been found to be "a powerful pre- 
dictor of academic aptitudes in deaf children" (a study by Birch & 
Birch, 1956, quoted in -the manual for the Leiter Scale). This would 
seem to establish its value as a necessary alternative to the Binet 
Scale for these handicapped children within the culture not, as 
Lenneberg suggests, its suitability as a measure of intellectual 
development among so-called culturally "handicapped" groups. 




(e) Cross-cultural studies have indicated that it is not merely the 
item content that may be unfamiliar but the way of thinking demanded 
by the item» Ehren where the content may be equally familiar or un«* 
familiar to both groups, this difference nay be maintained. Indeed 
•non-verbal'' items may be more demanding here than verbal items 
where an alien "problem-oriented* or "abstracting" mode of thinking 
is required. Thus empirical data has indicated that differences 

or deficits on "non-verbal" tests may be greater than on verbal tests 
among groups who are handicapped at the same time by limited familiar- 
ity with the language ( Vernon, I965, 1969)# 

(f) More recently, sociolinguists have pointed out that minority 
groups may learn, or be educated in, the language of the "power" 
group of a speech community, but have only a limited opportunity to 
share other "socio-c\iltural patterns" of that group (Pishman, 1970) • 
Neither the modal experiences, nor modes of thinking of the dominant 
group may be as accessible as the linguistic forms - under these cir* 
cumstances the test findings of Vernon and others are hardly surprising* 

(g) Much of the evidence of verbal-non-verbal differentials in test 
performance has come from studies of older age children - at the stage 
of entry to secondary school or later. There is a lack of confirm- 
atory evidence that the same differentials may hold for primary and 
pre-school age children from these so-called "culturally deprived" 
groups. Particularly at the earlier ages it may well be the exper- 
iential basis for the develop::ient of certain concepts that is lacking, 
the absence of the appropriate linguistic forms only a surface mani- 
festation - a situation to which the Genevan school has drawn attention 
(see Sinclair I969). 

(h) While the emphasis of this school of research has been on the 
importance of non-linguistic activities for early cognitive develop- 
ment, there is evidence from other studies, also, that play experiences 
including the toys available, may contribute to performance on ability 
tests and may also vary for different sub-cultural groups. Bernstein's 
studies of verbal-non-verbal differentials in working-class and 
middle-class youths, which he attributed to differences in the ling- 
uistic codes characteristic of these groups (Bernstein I96O, I962) 

are well-known and frequently quoted references. Less well-known 
is a more recent study (Bernstein & Young, I967) which found social 
class differences in parents' attitudes to toys. These attitudes 
correlated more significantly with Performance than with Verbal 
on the Wise. In an earlier study, Bing (1963) demonstrated relation- 
ships between early maternal behaviours (as reported by mothers) and 
children's later performance on non-verbal as well as verbal tests. 
Hess & Shipnan's (1965) studies showed concurrent relationships between 
mother's behaviours and children's performance on non-verbal tasks. 

Summarizing these considerations it seemed unliKely that the Leiter 
Scale represented a more appropriate test for making initial assess- 
ments regarding the cognitive abilities of children in the program 
than the Binet Scale. We knew little of the children, but from what 
was known of the tests both were sets of cognitive tasks requiring 
crucial previous learning experiences, as well as certain levels of 
ability for successful performance. 
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At the sacie tinje the test sitxiation itself, 3:*egardless of the type of 
taskf was likely to be an unfamiliar experience to all the children 
and affect performance on both scales. However we were interested 
wherever practicable to use both scales - both appeared likely to provide 
useful though different sorts of information regarding the children's 
development. In particular, the inclusion of a completely non-verbal 
scale had important advantages as it seemed to us that, \Aiere the 
investigators only concern is with verbal or linguistic defects, these 
may well be the only ones uncovered. 

Seme disadvantages of the Leiter Scale as a psychological measure 

(a) A practical, but not trivial, negative aspect of the scale that 
those unfamiliar with it may not appreciate is its lack of ready 
availability and high cost. It cannot be procured directly from local 
test distributors and is a good deal more e^^pensive than individual 
test scales in regular use. This proved an unfortunate limiting 
factor in the extent to which it could be used for re-testing. 
Because of the cost, only the first set of material (for years 2-7 
on the scale) had been ordered. 

This did not provide a sufficient ceiling for a few of the older, more 
advanced children at initial testing, and limited the nvimber of older 
children on wnom re-testing was feasible. Consideration was given 
to using the]0cally produced (also expensive) Queensland test, the 
lower age limit of which overlaps this scale. It incorporates fea- 
tures of the Leiter Scale such as the non-verbal administration of 
items that axe of a "figural reasoning** rather than a performance 
type, in a scale of more sophisticated construction* However the two 
test measures are not comparable and the additional information 
obtained would have been difficult to inteJT^ret. 
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(b) Another practical disadvantage is that it can be very time- 
consuming to administer. As with the Binet, a certain scatter across 
age levels occurs and, to obtain a ceiling age, not just one but two 
levels with no successes have to be administered. However, as the 
child must be given the opportunity to learn how to do the test, more 
lower age levels have to be administered than would be required to 
obtain a basal age even with a wide scatter* For the more advanced 
children this may necessitate a very long test session. 

(c) The value of this coninendable, if time consuming feature, of the 
design is unfortunately lost for the younger child - there are insuff- 
icient lower levels of the test on which the two and three year olds 
caxi learn* Indeed it is difficult to conceive how the test could be 
made appropriate below 2 years; responding even at 2 years represents 
a difficult task. This had repercussions for the initial testing of 
the younger children on the scale - they could not in fact "take the 
test" till thoy had been in the program for some time. 

(d) The original design of the Scale was modelled on the 1916 Revision 
of the Binet Scale and the Scale has been revised in 1940 and 

again in 1948; its test construction remains fairly primitive by the 
sophisticated standards that have developed in the intervening years. 
In this respect it is nowhere lik« ar thorough in its standardization 
andnorming as the 1937 Revision of tne Binet. It is, li<e the Binet, 
an age scale but unlike the I96O Binet, has not been restructurid to 
yield deviation scores with a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 
16 throughout the scale. On the Leiter Scale, I.Q.^s are calculated 
on the basis M.A> x 100. 
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Unfoxrtunately the author discovered when the 1948 revision was 
being completed that the age placement of items was too low ^ by 
about six gionths. To countei^t this bias he recoonends adding 
five points to the I«Q» obtained on the scale, to bring this figure 
in line witn that obtained on other scales. This appears a hap* 
hazard and rather luisatisfactcry arrangement and may still not 
sufficiently correct the bias; scwie comparative figures reveal mean 
Leiter I*Q«'s a good deal lower than those on the Binet« A con« 
sequence of this arrangement means that I«Q«'s obtained at different 
ages may not be necessarily comparable and at tne same time the 
Standard Deviation for the scale, necessary to interpret these, 
may vary considerably from one age to another. The author claims 
that the Standard Deviation on the scale is comparable to that of 
the 1957 Binet but the data tabled in the manual suggest it is very 
often larger* These constructional weaknesses of the scale reduce 
its value as a measure. Ihis is partic^ilarly unfortunate in view 
of the superior quality of inuch of the item content ^ich would appear 
to possess good construct validity of that evasive property 'g*. 

(e) Related to these practical and methodological weaknesses of the 
scale is its limited use in routine individual testing. There are 
only limited data available on the scale because of this lack of wide- 
spread use in clinical, educational or research settings. Data 
obtained with the scale cannot be examined and interpreted, as is the 
case with the Binet Scale, in the li^t of this backgroxmd information. 



5) Bavley Scale of Mental Development (The Psychological Corporation? 
H.Y.. 1969) 

From the ver>" inception ci the project, it was apparent to the planning 
consnittee that a significant number of very yoimg children would be 
involved. They had already, in a senge self-selected themselves, at 
least into the Swan Hill program, as indicated above. It seemed 
important therefore to plan for their needs as well as those of the 
older children - more often than not, their siblings. From this point 
of view some assessment of the developmental status, particularly of 
the children around 2 years of age, appeared likely to provide a cer- 
tain amount of useful information. It was considered that the Binet 
Scale would prove to be an inappropriate instrument here, as basal 
ages often cannot be established with this age group on the scale. 
Thus it would be necessary to select from among the Infant Scales 
available. 

While a good deal of concern has been expressed in the literature 
regarding the dubious predictive validity of these scales, this has 
not been shown to be related to any intrinsic weakness in the scales 
as measures of current developmental status (Bayley,1970). Such 
criticism has arisen from what is seen to be inappropriate uses of 
the information obtained - that is, to classify children as possess- 
ing a certain ability level and predict their subsequent status on 
the basis of test performances which represent neither direct nor 
absolute measures of such characteristics. The approach taken in 
the assessment of the older pre-school children - that of obtaining 
a reliable measure of a child's current status on a standardized 
ability scale - seemed equally appropriate for the yoimger children, 
as it is indeed the rationale that has been proposed for the use of 
Infant Scales themselves (Bayley, 1969 P»4») • 
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At tte same tioet the reliability figures quoted for Bom Infant Scales 
and the inter^corxelations between re- tests during the second year 
covpare faTourably with those for the third and fourth year on pre- 
school scales (Bayleyt 1970) • 

The choice of the recently revised Bayley Scale which had Just becooe 
available was not a difficult one to sake. This revisicm represented 
a far more thorough-going attempt to standardise such a scale on a 
representative sample of the population than previous Infant Scales • 
An earlier revision of this scale » standardised on a quite small and 
almost certainly biased sample of infants, had been shown to possess 
a rich variety of item content (Stott & 1^1 and this has been 

returned in the current version, with the additional advantages of a 
psychometrically much superior construction. Behaviours reflecting 
motor co-ordinations and skills have been reserved for a separate 
scale. The Mental Scale iiself, as described by Bayley, has been 
designed ''to assess sensory-perceptual acuities, discriminations, 
and the ability to respond to these, the early acquisition of •object- 
constancy' and memory learning and problem solving ability; vocal- 
isations and the beginnings of verbal ooaaunications, and early 
evidence of the ability to form generalisations and classifications* 
(Bayley, l%99 P. 5). Materials for the items are attractive and 
practical (durable, washable plastic )• 

Much detailed care was reported to have been given to the placement 
of items on a scale of difficulty and to the instructions for their 
administration and scoring. However the opportunity to study ti^ 
scale in more detail and in a wider context than that provided by a 
clinical setting prompts the following more critical observations. 

(a) The representativeness of the standardisation sample 
Bayley herself strongly represented the necessity of ensuring that 
"the standardization sample upon which test norms are based be 
representative of the population for which the test is devised* 
(1969, p«7)« This may be seen as a critical feature of a psycho- 
metric instrument rather than an instrument for investigating a 
developmental process. In the latter case, the behaviour sampled 
provides objective evidence of the presence or absence of a partic- 
ular developmental pattern - for example, whether or not the child 
has acquired object constancy; shows evidence of symbolic function; 
can conserve quantity and so on. This information stands indep- 
endently of any test norms. However, norms are needed in order to 
answer other sets of questions about the child. 

Performance on items of a psychometric scale only acquires meaning 
in terms of the age placement of the items (based on the performance 
of the standardization sample) and, additionally, in the case of a 
scale constructed like the Bayley, in terms of the mean performance 
and variability of the normative sample for the particular age group 
to which the child belongs. Thus the representativeness of the 
standardization sample in relation to the population for which the 
test was devised becomes, of necessity, an intrinsic component of the 
calibration of the scale. 
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Uhile Hm eaaqple was large cocqpared to that of other Infant Scales ^ 
a eros8*8ectlonal sasple of over 1200 conpared to a loi^tudinally 
tested MBQile of 61 infants for the original scale - cm closer 
ennination it tiims out to be soneuhat less ^representative in im» 
portant ways than the daias nade both by Bayley herself and in 
various reviews of the scale. Reference has alaready been wide to 
the very real, possibly insurmountable » difficulties in obtaining an 
adequate standardization saaple at levels belov the years of con* 
pulsory schooling. Hoifevery miniaizirg the extent to vhich the sa»» 
pie failed to reflect accurately the proporticms of children in 
the age ranp of the scale in the selected strata of the U.S. 
population (as described ir- the I960 census figures) may veil adslead 
subsequent users of the sc^e particularly as &kyley claims that 
such discrepancies as occurred are unlikely to have more than a 
miniAum effect on results. She found, in children up to 13 months 
(Bayleyt 196^) no significant differences on the mental scale related 
to variables of geographical location, parents* education or ethnic 
group • the areas of sampling i^ere discrepancies occurred. As in 
other standardization samples t rural groups are markedly under* 
represented and, thou^^ non«^ites were xncludedf non»ifhite runls 
are scarcely represented. Again, the lowest occupation and education 
groups aro under-represented. 

l^ese discrepancies are less likely to affect results for children 
in the younger half of the age range of the scale (up to 13 mcmths). 
With the emergence of irtiat Piaget terms the •symbolic furotion* later 
in the second year, "mental" test items become increasingly vulnerable 
to cultural specificity and one finds it difficult to accept Bayley^s 
claims that the sampling discrepancies can only have a minimal effect 
on results for this older half of the age group. Consequently, 
expectations that test norms are adequate for the population for vhich 
the test was in fact devised • a national American population » may 
need to be revised. Where it is used with children from sub-groups 
under^represented in the popxilation on which the test was noxoed • 
that is, rural dwellers, with heads of households of low occupational 
status, limited schooling and of non-white ethnic origins, scores 
obtained are likely to be subject to a certain "syst^^tic error* 
(Shapiro, 1970) result ir^ from the scale's calibration on an insuff- 
iciently representative sample, A majority of the children with 
whom the scale was to be used belonged to such sub-groups of the 
Australian population. 

(t) The selection and placement of items . Thou^, as indicated 
earlier, there is variety in the mental processes tapped hy the scale, 
the placement of items and their actual content would appear less 
satisfactory. Characteristics both of the original standardization 
sample - small, test-sophisticated and almost certainly non-represent- 
ative - and of the population on which the revision was normed would 
both seem to have contributed to this situation. The ultimate 
selection and placement of items on a psychoiaetrically constiructed 
scale of development is determined by their statistical requirements, 
not by a sequencing derived from a theory of mental development. 
Thus characteristics of the sampling utilized in the construction of 
the test may exert a significant influence on the content and place- 
ment of items. Where, for instance, peg^boards and form-boards 
represent familiar activities to a number of children, timed items 
with this material (and on the Bayley Scale there are more than half 
a dozen of these) may prove quite sound statistically. 
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Vith ehildren fnr whoa the isaterial has novelty and the activity 
npresents a probl6»»8olvin^ task rather than a perfoxnance of a 
previously learnt skill, tmed item 9 in the light of ciirrent develop* 
untal theory (see Bunt, 1961) would appear quite unsound. At the 
SSM tine, it is possible that they might have been found less 
satisfactory if children frosi a wider range of backgrounds had been 
rspMsented in the construction of the test* 

Several other itees included in the scale seem not to meet a basic 
selection criterion recoasiended by the original innovator of the 
Hsntal Scale • Alfred Binet • that only those items which all children 
brought up in reasonable environjtsentc have had equal opportunity 
to Isam should be included (Binet 190^)* On the Bayley Scale items 
such as "looks at pictures in book** and "turns pages of book" are 
found at age placements of 10 and 12 months respectively, "Names" 
or "points" to pictures • black and ^ite line drawings on a card 
represent items credited from 19»5 months on. Children from favoured 
envirmments are provided at early ages with the opportunity to learn 
to respond to series of such items. How many successes they score 
if liksly to reflect their developmental level. In contrast, quite 
rMScmable environments may not provide children with such opportune 
itiss till a ffii^ later age. For these children failure, which 
«|pain may be cm a series of test items, is seen to provide highly 
tfuivoeal infortaation regarding their developmental status. While 
"the item content provides a suitable vehicle for some children to 
give early evidence of the ability to form generalizations and class* 
ifications lAich is the basis of abstract thinking" (Bayley, op.cit.), 
for others it fails to tap these underlying mental processes. The 
ability may, cr may not, be present. 

nie composition of the scale at the older age range thus appears to 
lack a sufficiently satisfactory selection of item content. Too 
large a proportion of items appear dependent on precocious experiential 
opportunities. Some, at least, of these might ha^ been weeded out 
during the revision if sampling across a wider variety of home environ* 
ments had been effected. 

(c) Pevelopmental status is psychometrically. not psychologicall y 
defined As an over-all consequence of the above problems (a & b), 
the psychometric assessment of developmental status - the Mental 
Development Index (MDl) - representing the child's test perforaance, 
may not prove to be a psychologically n^aningful one. 

The author herself recognizes that there may be some difficulty here 
at least where the child is "exceptional" - in this case, mentally 
retarded. In such instances she recommendi* the use of "age equiva- 
lents" to provide "a more direct estimate of effective level of 
functioning" (Bayley I969 p«35)« "Age equivalents", however, 
represent no more than an alternative transformation of the child's 
raw score - into a "mental age" rather than an Index or MDI - a norm- 
alized standard score with a mean value of 100 and an SD of 16. 
Thou^ a mental age rather than an Index results, this is not 
necessarily any more meaningful psychologically; it is not related 
to a psychologically defined developmental sequence. Instead of 
being seen as so many SD units below his age group in developmental 
status he is seen as so many months below. 
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fo Mplify the piciiire provided Iqr tbe«« quantitetiire tconc^ Btyltj 
9Ufiie9t8 a qualitative study of the teat prot^^l, 1^ aeana of the 
"'Situation Code* iproupines of test itesBS. Eoiievert tbrae gacoypinss 
of test itew are found to identify activities ooly in tenw of 
particular sets of test material. situation codes rspnsent 

m iaporlant cc^qponent of the ifistructicro for the adsiais^tioii of 
the scale. They indicate« for instancot that a Uak is adainistewd 
ofOy once, though tb^ differentia scoring of the diild's response 
my provide a series of non<»seqi^ntial itesw cm the scale* Ihe only 
additional inforaaticm to that required for adftinistration coovenienoe 
is an alphabetical abbreviation of the verbal description of the test 
aaterlAl and/or activity. For exanple, "QT identifies •Bn^board'', 
»S» • •Pink board", "U* • "Jointed doll" and "W" • mrAm broken doll." 

Ihouiti the scale does lay claia tK» tep a varied of Mntal processes ^ 
a claiA sooevhat substantiated by factor»analytic studies • the 
situation codes in no nay identify these. Ror are they identified 
in relation to the actual test iten anynhere in the SAnual. fhia 
»i^t have been anticii»ited cm the basis of experience with other scales 
such as the Binet. It is difficult to see hov tU situation codes 
could contribute to a qualitative study of the test protocol | they 
convey no iafomation that has nov already been acquired in the actual 
adftinistration of the scale * a task already accoi^lished by the 
Aeaftiner. At the saae time, scmbs qualitative stu^ of test perfMm* 
ance would sees to ccmstitute, for diagnostic purposes at least, a 
necessary amplification of the quantitative picture of developftental 
status* 

Diese liaitations are highlighted uhen the scale is used with children 
in the 16 months 4^ range. Here the £xa&iner, sensitised by the work 
of Piaget and his colleagues, is likely to be concerned with obtaining 
objective evidence regarding certain critical aspects of the childU 
stage of mental development • that is, on the preiwwe of internal 
representation of objects and events and the emergence of q^ibolic 
functioning. This evidence is most readily available on verbal items • 
in a ch:ild*a discriminative response to verbal stimuli and appropriate 
naming of objects and pictures. 

However, for those children 1^0 fail to respond to micki test items, 
this negative information may not be tiOcen as unequivocal evidence of 
the lack of such abilities. The task, or the Mterials, msy have 
fai?.ed to engage interest; experimental encounters with the part^ 
icular content of items may be lacking. The vulnerability of the 
scale to these effects has already been discus^d. The quantitative 
measure of develofm^ntal level inevitably reflects such failures the 
careful Examiner will turn to a qualitative study of test performance 
for confirmation of this diagnostic picture. A focal Cincem will 
be with whether the child* s successes are largely on it^is dependent 
on refinements of sensory^motor skills or Aether there is evidence, 
in the child* s performance on other non-^verbal iteofe, of internal 
representations and some symbolic functioning (success cm "delayed 
reaction", form- board reversal, re-^assembly of a simple familiar 
object, symbolic pl^ behaviour etc.). All these tasks are in fact 
reparesented on the Bayley Scale, but it is left to the individual 
skills of the Sxaminer to identify them and use such infon^tion in 
a qualitative assessn^nt of developmental level. 
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fiii»9 as a Scale of Kental Sev^loi^aentt the Bayiey Scale would appear 
to functicm almost exclusively as a psychce^etric instmnentt artd one 
with less geT^ral application than its current vide-'Spread acceptance 
in clinical and research settings vould seess to indicate* The 
fualitatiue use of ti^ child's test perforaumce is seen to be li»itedt 
since this sust be related to sosie seqitential account of the derelop* 
s^nt of aental processes such as that provided by Piagetian l^ieory 
(Pia^ety 1964). 

For this projectf approach based on Piaget's account of the 3arly 
stages of mental growth (op.cit*) offered advantages* particulwly 
in respect to flexibility of suiterials and taskstas well to th<» 
psychologically nore meaningful nature of behaviow saapled* There 
were* however* some obvious drawbacks. Hot least of these was the 
need to construct a set of Pia^tian»type tasks appropriate for this 
age rsunge* While the early sensori«motor stage had been well aapped* 
this ^mM not the case for the early period of the pre^operational 
siage • that ttcm 16 months to around four years • the focus of our 
interest* This seeoei likely to represent a aajar resear^ under* 
taking in itself and one quite inappropriate in view of our resownes 
ai^ iOMdiate needs* At the s»ae tittet the advantages ttot the 
Iteyley Scale cfferei in providingt across the age rar^;e of the cMl^^** 
rmt so»e continuity of assessment with the Binet Scalev both in 
respect to tjrpe of instruDent and the natxure of the data obtained^ 
we^dd be lost. 

On these grounds it ^ms decided to retain the Bayley Scale as the most 
suitable psychometric instrument available 9 but to supplesient estisiates 
cf the developmental status of individual children with observational 
data both from the child* s test perfonnance and other sources* 



4) The Pieabody Pict\ire Vocabulary Test (L«T* Dunnt Aaerican Guidance 
Service Inc. 19^9) 

Some critical comments 

This test has been widely used in the initial assessment of child* 
ren in a numl ^^r of pre-^schocl intervention programs in the U«S« (and 
nore recently in Australia). It was selected as the ^instrument of 
evaluation" of the national survey of Project Head Start (Anastasi^ 
1966)« Thf? test consists of a set cf 150 plates, containing four 
pictures* 

For each test item the child has to select t ly a pointing response, 
the most app'^opris^te picture to match the ^^rd spoken by the 
Examiner* The test coo^s in alternate fc s with norms for children 
aged 2^18 years. Test reliability figu.<' quoted in the manual are, 
for pre*school age children, compara>»le to those of the Binet Scale 
with which it appears to show some c ! TX^aent validity - a correlation 
of .71 is quoted by the author as th* iiediaii value obtained firom the 
results of several studies* 

As described by the author^ the test is "designed to provide an 
estimate of a subject's verbal intelligence* by m'^ans of a short 
restricted sample of behaviour - i.e. through "measuring his hearing 
vocabulary" (Dunn, 1959) • 
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As no verbal response is actually required of the subject, the test 
is seen to be especially applicable to persons unable to vocalize well. 
(Anastasi, op.cit.)- Initially this led to the test's acceptance as 
a suitable measure for screening the ability of certain handicapped 
children. In more recent years this same feature has recommended 
the use of the test with groups of children seen to be inhibited 
and/or limited in their verbal expression - as an acceptable test for 
ethnically different and lower-class children in particular. With 
pre-school children it has the additional advauitage of meeting the 
need for an individually administered test but one which makes minimal 
demands regarding the time and skills of a trained examiner, thus 
nakLng possible the processing of large numbers of children. 

However, though the PPVT was introduced in the second year of our 
program, the test was not used as an instrument for rapid screening 
of either general or verbal ability nor, more specifically for assess- 
ing the "hearing vocabulary** of the children. The test was added 
to the initial assessment of the children more to study the value of 
the test, and of the information conveyed by the scores obtained, than 
to assess the child. The addition of the PPVT for these reasons 
presented little in the way of practical disadvantages as the test 
requires ajpinim^om of time and 9Ccasions little reatctance - in fact ^ 
it has proved useful in clinical practice as a quick means of 
••breaking the ice^* in an individual test session with a shy or self- 
conscious child. At the same time, as the PPVT has been more widely 
used in the setting of pre-school intervention programs and with ethnic 
and minority group young children than other tests, information 
obtained seemed likely to prove of value for comparative purposes. 

The reasons for rejecting the PPVT as an acceptable instrument for 
assessing the general, or the more circumscribed aspects of verbal 
development that it lays claim to measure, stenuned from the limited 
nature of the evidence regarding the test's validity. In particular, 
as far as children of pre-school age are concerned, there appears to 
be a complete lack of substantial evidence that the test provides a 
measure of what it was designed to measure that has any general 
application. In view of the current wide-spread acceptance and use 
of the test in a variety of research and educational settings with 
young children, the bases for these objections will now be discussed 
in some detail. 

The validity of the ?PVT as a wide range test 

Content validity The author claims that the method of item selection, 
based on the item pool provided by '•Webster's New Colligiste Dictionary" 
established its "rational validity" as a measure of "hearing vocabulary". 
For older elementary and secondary school age subjects, this may 
provide an appropriate source of items, though problems are seen to 
arise when a "recognition" vocabulary rather than a vocabulary of "use" 
is involved - a point which will be discussed later in relation to 
the noraing of the test. 

This source of items cannot be taken as establishing the "rational 
validity" of the test as a measure of hearing vocabulary for yotanger 
and, in particulsur, pre-school age children. Dictionary listing of 
words reflects the verbal repertoire of the adult speech community, 
not necessarily the home repertoire (Pishman, 1970) of the young 
child. 
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They are lar§:ely acquired referential ly, through exposure over time 
in educational settings, not experientialLy, in the primary group 
settings of the home and its environs where the acquisition of the 
child's initial hearing vocabulary takes place - and indeed a good 
deal of its subsequent development* It will be necessary to return 
to the issues raised here when problems specific to the pre-school 
levels of the PPVT are discussed. 

Construct validity The author's aim in sampling "hearing vocabulary'' 
is to provide an estimate of the subject's verbal intelligence. 
However he does not produce any evidence in relation to the construct 
validity of a measure of hearing vocabulary as a test of verbal 
intelligence. The only support for this claim is that the vocab- 
ulary tests of the Binet and Webster Scales are seen to correlate 
more highly with total scale I.Q. than other items, in the case of 
the Binet, or sub- tests in the case of the Webster. Both these 
vocabulary tests require the oral definition of a word in a relatively 
small set (compared to the I50 items of the PPVT) of carefully selected 
and graded items. The construct validity of these vocabulary tests 
as aeasuies of verbal intelligence has been empirically established 
by studies carried out on these two scales and relates solely to these 
^particular vocabularjr tests - it cannot tte taken as evidence iftr the 
construct validity of a quite different "vocabulary test" as a 
measure of verbal intelligence. To the extent that " congruent " 
^idity can be taken to establish the "construct" validity of a measure, 
evidence for this is far from satisfactory. No attempt was made to 
establish the congruent validity of the test, with either the Binet 
or Webster Scales as criterion, during the process of test construct- 
ion, for the full-range of the test, or any part of it. The evidence 
the author quotes here comes from a heterogeneous collection of data 
obtained subsequently, in various studies, often from small samples 
of atypical children - institutionalized, physically or mentally 
handicapped, heterogeneous in age, if not in ability. The median 
value of the correlations obtained between PPVT and Binet and Webster 
Scale I. Q^s approximate .70, but this cannot be taken as an indication 
of the extent to which the tests are measuring the same thing, without 
additional data. For some samples, the size of the correlation in- 
dicates some congruence, for others very little. 

Predictive validity According to the author, the test was designed 
to predict school success and, as he puts it, the predictive validity 
of the test becomes a matter of "paramount importance". Despite 
this, neither in the construction stage of the test nor subsequently 
has its predictive validity been established. This contrasts sharply 
with the efforts of Binet, virtually at the turn of the century. 
Having put together his 1905 scale, Binet checked that the classifi- 
cation of pupils on this scale agreed with their current school 
performance - that the test had construct validity as a measure of 
the child's ability to profit from instruction. This was the first 
step in establishing its "predictive validity" - that the measure 
provided by the scale could be usefully employed to make predictions 
regarding a child's likely success in the tasks required by the school 
situation. This first step does not appear to have been taken with 
the PPVT. At the same time the only study giving any indication of 
the predictive validity of the test, published prior to the issue of 
the 1959 Manual, was one showing this to be low at Grade 1 level. 
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The author, tabling this findingt comments that the test is likely to 
be a much better prediction from Grade 3 on. Thoxigh this may well 
be the case, evidence to substantiate it is lacking* 

The validity of the test as a measure for general use in the 
population. The PPVT has been used as a "national" instrument within 
the U.S. and when used in Australia, test norms are most commonly 
referred to as "American norms". The sample on which the test 
was normed, however, was drawn from white children and youths 
"residing in and around Nashville, Tennessee" (Dunn, op.cit.). No 
check would appear to have been made on the extent to which this 
sample reflected the composition of the white American population in 
general on such characteristics as level of occupation, education, 
urban/rural residence and so on - standard practice in safeguarding 
against bias even where more rigorous methods of sampling are employed. 
The test may have been designed, initially, for use with exclusively 
white subjects, necessitating the exclusion of non-whites, though 
this is not stated. As a national instrument however it lacks 
validity and, without re-norming, is inapplicable to those groups of 
the population not represented in the norming population, but who have, 
mere recently, become a highly significant proportion of the subjects 
with whom the test is used. Th^s applicability of ^ test to a 
population for which that test was not designed is seen as a partic- 
ularly critical issue when the behaviour sampled is "hearing* 
vocabulary - a vocabulary, not of "use" as Anastasi (op.cit.) 
describes it, but one of recognition. Both the size and content of 
a person's vocabulary of recognition are seen to be hi^ly susceptible 
to the specific demands of their immediate social and educational 
milieu. College students, for instance, are known to have recognit- 
ion vocabularies far in excess of their vocabulary of "use", reflect- 
ing their need to comprehend cotanimications from a wide variety of 
sources (Miller, 1951)* The necessity for extensive comprehension 
of the "standard" repertoire of the speech community varies consider^ 
ably with the person's interaction with the formal institution of 
society, quite apart from the capacity to develop such comprehension. 
Thus differentials related to social class, ethnic group and ecological 
distribution are all likely to be large. 

The validity of the PPVT at the pre-school level of the test 
The doubts raised above as to the validity of the PPVT as a wide-age 
range test become more emphatic at the lower age levels. The sample 
on which the test was normed at these age levels appears even more 
unsatisfactory - the geographical basis was more restricted and no 
check was carried out as to whether the bias towards upper S.B.S. levels, 
for which pre-school samples are notorious, was present here. Thus 
there is no guarantee that the satisfactory growth curves reported 
for the items retained in th<? test would be replicated in data from 
a more comprehensive sample of white American pre-school cnildren. 
In view of the fact that there is little else to recommend the 
rather large and heterogeneous collection of items used to measure 
the child's "hearing" vocabulary and estimate his verbal ability, 
this disquieting. 

There seems to be little "rational" validity for the items selected, 
and certainly no cogent reason for the expectation that they would 
form part of the young child's every day vocabulary of "use". 
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Again this is in sharp contrast to the vocabulary test at pre-school 
levels of the Binet and to other items at this level which are seen 
to load on the same factor of "verbal comprehension". The "Picture 
Vocabulary" items require that the child name line drawings of what 
are largely familiar household objects; other items, that he produce 
a relevant association to words from a similar range - key, stove, 
ball, for instance* 

Jhe> inappropriateness of a test based on a recognition vocabulary 
at pre-school age 

As indicated above, any "rational" validity the item content may 
possess for older children is not seen to hold at this age level. 
It could be argued that a wide ranging test of recognition vocab- 
ulary such as the PPVT has little basic construct validity at this 
age as a measure of a child's vocabulary of use, much less verbal 
ability. Sociolinguists such as Fishman (op.cit.) see the young 
child' 3 verbal repertoire as restricted to that of the "hearth and 
home" and it seems unlikely that any standardized test of a 
recognition vocabulary would do justice to the variety of hearth 
and home experienced. Varieties of a language are seen to exist 
in all modem speech communities, though the diversity represented 
may be marginal linguistically. However it is just those linguisti- 
cally unimportant Jifferences - lexical**and phonological rafher than 
syntactical - that are likely to affect the child's performance on 
a test such as the PPVT. That is, the label given to things (and 
the things labelled) and how such words are pronounced, are likely 
to differ between the Examiner (and the test constructor) who use 
a standard variety of the language, and the young child who may use 
a non-standard. At the same time "how a thing is called" in the 
case of the young child, as Roger Brown has pointed out (l95S)f and 
whether it is labelled differentially at all, depends very much on 
the "non-linguistic" activities of the adults who rear him. Even 
without variety of language, there is likely to be variety of 
activities - particularly where the ecological settings are different 
(i.e. rural/urban and inner city suburban). 

Other pre-school scales, where verbal comprehension items contribute 
to the over-all measure of ability, make much more limited demands 
than the PPVT on the child's familiarity with the lexicon - e.g. the 
Merrill Palmer Scale in particular. A high or low level of 
familiarity with a large collection of lexical items from the standard 
variety of American English is not seen to provide information that 
is relevant to developmental issues. V/hat it may provide is inform- 
ation regarding the child's position in relation to this standard 
variety of the adult speech community, the extent to which he and his 
family participate in this comfniAnication network. As sociolinguists 
see it, he will acquire this standard variety as a result of exposure 
over the years to the formal institution of school - at least this is 
seen to be an important function of this institution in our society 
(Fishman op.cit.). 

Limitations of the PPVT as a measure of language development or 
language deficit 

Vocabulary items are more appropriately r. 'warded as measures of 
conceptual, rather than strif^tly linguistic, development. They are 
taken to be an indicator of level of symb< Lie functioning - an indirec' 
measure of the child's symbolic representation of his world as the 
latter is, largely, inaccessible to the Examiner. 
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Verbal comprehension t'^sts, such as Vocabulary items, may represent 
far from ideal measures of the child* s level of symbolic functioning. 
Thought at this a^e is not seen to be dependent on language - at 
least the weight of available evidence supports this position (Purth, 
19665 Sinclair, 1969; Lenneberg, 1967). Vocabulary items, however, 
constitute one of the mosc readily available measures of the child's 
functioning here, since ^.hey are relatively easy to construct, 
adjninister, and standardize, compared to items that are perhaps more 
appropriate. 

As measures of language development per se . or as indicators of 
language deficits, the status of vocabulary items is much less equiv- 
ocal. They appear to provide information that is quite inadequate 
and which may be misleading for certain groups of children. In 
contrast to our current state of knowledge regarding children's 
acquisition of grammar and phonology, and of their developmental 
sequences, little is still known of the processes involved in vocab- 
ulary growth and of developmental sequences here, as well as the role 
it plays in language development. What is known suggests that est- 
imates of size of vocabulary are not sensitive measures of development 
and that differentials relate more to the use made of language than 
to its acquisition (Menyuk, 1971a, 1971b), The items of the PPVT 
are made up*<5f singular and collective nouns with a tew gerunds, 
adverbs and adjectives. They are thus limited largely to the same 
form class and one which would seem to evidence the largest differen- 
tials related to class in the spontaneous speech of school beginners 
(Brandis and Henderson, 1970). It could be anticipated that the test 
performance of children from homes where the purposes for which 
language is used differ as well as the variety used, may be quite 
depressed in relation to the n^rms of the PPVT - to be at an imiiature 
or retarded level here. Their acquisition of language, of a 
linguistic system -nay be, however, from a developmental stand-point, 
substantially normal. 

Conclusions 

Thus the PPVT is considered to lack basic construct validity as a meas- 
ure of either intelligence or linguistic development with pre-school 
age children. No congruent validity for the test, at this level, has 
been established with other acceptable measures of intelligence. At 
this stage it is difficult to see how any congruent validity could 
be established for th3 PPVT as a measure of linguistic developarent. 
What little is known of its predictiva validity in regard to academic 
success in the early school years indicates that this is, on the 
author's own admission, low. Its chief virtue as a psychometric 
instrument would seem to lie in the minimum time, effort and skill 
that are involved in obtaining a quantitative assessment. In view 
of the lack of validity of the measure obtained in relation to the 
purposes of assessment, this is seen to be a highly dubious asset. 
The test does prove an indication of how similar children, or groups 
of children, are to the standardization sample in Nashville, Tennessee, 
For comparative purposes this may prove to be useful. 
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5) The Illinoi s Test o f Psy c holing uist ic Ab ili ties ( Kirk^ Mc Carthy 
& Kirk, 19oel 

Two sub-tests from this test - the Auditory Association Test ani the 
Visual Association Test • were included in the general test pro-am. 
The Auditory Sequencing: Test was used with a number of children, and 
certain individual children wore ^iven various other ITPA sub-tests. 
These were added to the test progrram in the second year of the project 
for reasons similar to those that determined the inclusion of the 
PPVT. Again, the ITPA test has been used, though not so widely, with 
{jrcups of children involved in interaction programs here and in the 
U.S.A. and with other saninles of part-Aboriginal children, so compar- 
ative data were available which, might prove useful. At the same 
time, inter-test comparative data were of interest; the project 
children's performance on the ITPA Scale could be compared with that 
on t^e basic instiTuments and we could gain some idea of the nature 
of the inforniation conveyed by group results on the ITPA. 

As the ITPA was found to be much less acceptable to the children than 
the PPVT, as well as a good deal more time consuming, the number of 
cub-tests that could be included was strictly limited. The reasons 
for our decision ^.ot to use the scale ^s a whole as a basic instrument 
for assessing citrrent level of fimctioninj in the area of Psycholing- 
uistic abilities", as well as the basis for selection of these 
particular sub-tests, are outlined below. 

The ITPA test is based on a theoretical model of commiunication, 
derived to some extent from communication engineering models. These 
aim to provide the specifications for all the purposes and all the 
levels that are, apparently, involved in the vmderstanding and 
speaking of a language (Osg^^od 1957)* Though the test itself does 
not incorporate all the potential featui'es of the model, a signif- 
icant number axe thought to be incorporated. Tims the sub-tests are 
identified on the basis of the distinctions drawn in Osgood's -.odel 
of communication between different levels of organisation, different 
psycholinguistic processes and different channels of communication - 
the three basic dimensions of psycholinguistic abilities, according 
to Osgood. 

In the ITPA battery, two levels of organization are distinguished - a 
higher, "representational" level - sufficiently organized to mediate 
activities requiring the meaning or significance of linguistic 
symbols (McCarthy & Kirk, 1963 » ?•!•) and a lower level of organiz- 
ation, the "integrative" level, (represented here by a sub-level of 
this, the automatic-seq^uential level ) dealing with the non-meaningful 
use of symbols, principally their long term retentions and short-term 
memory" (p.ll). Three psycholing^aistic processes are distinguished: 
l) a decoding process - obtaining meaning from certain stimuli 
(visual or auditory); 2) an encoding process - expressing meaning 
in appropriate responses (words or gestures); and 3) an associative 
process - the intermediary staige v/here symbols (related to auditory 
or visual stimuli) are internally manipulated. Channels of commun- 
ication - the sensory paths involved in the linguistic symbol 
reception and response - are represented by two combinations of 
channels - an auditory-vocal (auditory input/vocal output) and a 
visual motor channel (visual input/manual output). 
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In the experimental version (l963)f only nine individual sub-tests 
representing abilities, regarded as distinguishable in terms of 
channel, process and organization level, were realized. Two 
additional sub-tests were added to the I968 edition of the test. 

Despite this appearsmce of comprehensiveness and specificity in the 
range of sub-tests provided by the ITPA, its status as a meaningful 
measure of a child's psychol-'nguistic abilities is dubious and seems 
likely to remain so. The premises which inspired and guided the 
construction of the test represent at best only one of the major 
theoretical approaches to language - a probabalistic information 
processing model. In the intervening years since the test's initial 
construction, this theory has steadily lost ground to a structirral, 
linguistic approach, in the face of an accumulating body of evidence 
obtained from careful linguistic analyses of extensive samples of 
the young child's spontaneous speech (McNeill, I966, 1970; Menyuk, 
197L). 

The sub-tests of the scale appear to sample quite inadequately 
the young child's language behaviour, and at the same time, this 
sampling is in no way independent of general intellectual skills: 
total score on t^e scale correlates significantly with Binet I.Q. 
scores, do several of the^ub- tests independer^Jtly. (See data 
from original standardization, McCarthy & Kirk, I963, p. 59, and that 
from the validity study, McCarthy & Clsen, I964, p. 75). This is not 
surprising as at least 6 of the 9 sub-tests of the original version 
show some similarity to items or sub-tests on the Binet and WISC 
Scales. The ITPA does offer a fairly clear-cut distinction between 
cognitive tasks involving what are more characteristically termed 
verbal modalities and non-verbal modes of functioning. However, some 
of the value of this is lost by the low test - re-test stability co- 
efficients for a restricted age range on the "non-verbal** tests such 
as Motor Encoding and Visual Motor Association (McCarthy & Kirk, p.3l). 
Differences observed in a child's performance across these modalities 
may reflect little more than the unreliability of the sub-test scores. 
The tests with the highest reliability co-efficients (Aud. Association 
suid Aud. Sequencing) are in fact quite direct analogues of familiar 
intelligence test items (Verbal Analogies and Digit Span). 

The auditory- vocal channel - that is, the verbal sub- tests (with the 
exception of Aud. Sequencing, measuring auditory short-term memory) 
are seen to be largely measures of the development of conceptual 
language similar in their function to many of the verbal items of 
general intelligence scales. The evidence available indicates that 
such measures are highly susceptible to social and ecological factors 
- to social class, ethnic, rural/urbsun residence as discussed previously 
in relation to other instruments (Binet, PPVT, etc.). For children 
from families not represented in the standardization sample of the 
ITPA (a random sample of white children residing in a medium-sized 
urban complex in Illinois and showing, at pre-school levels, a marked 
bias towards upper occupational levels), tests of this type are 
thought to provide an even less appropriate basis for assessing psycho- 
linguistic abilities than general intellectual ability. 
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Thus, while a majority of contemporary psychologists would take 
measured intelligence to reflect, inevitably, such cultural 
influences, a majority of psycholinguists would regard language 
development, in terms of competence , as being relatively invariant 
across such differences of milieu (Lenneberg, 1 964 , Menyuk, 1971 )• 

The only sub-test of the IITA test whfch, superficially, might be 
thought to lay claim to assess linguistic ••competence", though 
premised on a quite different theory of the acquisition of grammar, 
is the Auditory-Vocal Automatic Test, subsequently renamed ••Grammatic 
Closure^*. However, what this test is seen to require is largely a 
knowledge of English inflections, a mastery of what McNeill sees as 
••one of the most peripheral parts of language^* (McNeill, 1970, 
p.llOO). Also, it is an aspect of language highly vulnerable to 
dialect differences ( Labov, 1964 ) atnd exposure restricted to 
the ••hearth and home*^ Isinguage variety of the pre-school child 
(Pishman, op.cit.) discussed earlier in relation to the PPVT# 

The young child may be quite competent linguistically but fail items 
because he has been exposed to a somewhat different variety of 
inflections, or because he is at a stage of over-generalizing a rule. 
In both instances rules have been abstracted and competence acquire,]. 
At the same time,* ambiguous features'**if the test format f'self require 
the child to discover the specific nature of the task - a cognitive 
rather than a strictly linguistic feat. Thus the child may indicate 
in his spontaneous speech that the present progressive ••ing** inflect- 
ion is appropriately and flexibly used but fail to produce it in 
response to the particular test item of the pictured dog and the 
verbal cue '•the dog is 

It is not sxxrprising that this test correlates so highly with the 
Auditory Association Test and shows such a similar pattern of inter- 
test correlations and of correlations with social-class variables. 
Prom the standpoint of test construction, both the Aud. Association 
Test and the grammatical closure should be taken to be measuring 
substantially the same thing. In terms of Staats* ''integrated- 
functional learning theory (1968), that is, in fact, what both tests 
are; they are both measures of controlled word associations. And 
further, as Staats observes, ''a child who comes from a home where he 
has acquired good grammatical word association will perform better on 
(intelligence) tests and in learning tasks. •• But word associations 
are not seen to provide a satisfactory acco\int of how the child acqu- 
ires language (Gibson I969, Miller, Galanter, Pribram I96O) nor a 
sensitive measure of what he has acquired, (Goodman 1968). 

The distinction made by the ITPA Test between the three psycho- 
linguistic processes at the representational level of the auditory- 
vocal communication channel while useful, perhaps in communication 
engineering, does not appear particularly meaningful psychologically. 
Associative processes and the internal manipulation of symbols are 
involved to an important extent in the process of "auditory decoding" 
or verbal reception (Deeae, 19^5) as well as ••encoding" - that is, 
verbal expression. At the same time the ITPA sub- tests of "decoding^^ 
(receptive) processes and of the ••encoding" (verbal expressive) 
processes provide inadequate measures of verbal skills that are distinct. 
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This distinction has been found to be a hi^ly significant one in 
specifying differential development and abilities in language 
(Reynell, 1969) aad in intelligence (Guilford, I967) and the need 
for adequate measures of expressive language and divergent cognition 
is increasingly recognized^ This is also seen to be an important 
aspect in assessing the abilities of children from lower class and 
ethnic minorities, often handicapped on verbal comprehension tests 
but not on ones of expressive language and divergent production 
(Sitkei & Myers 1969)* 

The Verbal Expression (Vocal Encoding) Test af the ITPA would seom 
to provide neither a particularly stable (it shows the lowest test 
- re-test reliability co-efficient of the verbal tests) nor meaningful 
measure of this ability • In McCarthy & Olsen's validity study, the 
Knox cube test, rather than any verbal test, showed the highest inter- 
test correlation with it). 

This criticism of the ITPA has been directed at the meaningfulness of 
the measure it provides, as this is seen to be the appropriate question 
to ask of a test deliberately ^iesigned to meet certain theoretical 
expectations and provide useful information, primarily, about the 
subject's performance in the area of psycholinguistic abilities. 
Reese md Lipsitt (1970) cl<*im that, as regards Wnte 11 igence tests, ^ 
the only operational definitions of validity are in terms of criterion 
measures - either concurrent or predictive^ That is, our interest 
is not in the intelligence test performance per se but in whether th^ 
test giver "useful information" about other areas of the subject's 
behaviour. In the case of the ITPA this is not seen to be so, thou^ 
neither the concurrent nor predictive validity of the test in terms 
of the criterion measures used (McCarthy & Olsen op.cit.) appear 
satisfactory. Ebel (1961) however has argued, that these measures 
of a test's validity should be restricted to situations where indepen- 
dent measures are either feasible or necessary - when tests are used 
to predict or when they constitute convenient substitutes for more 
exact but more laborious methods. This latter situation in particular 
is the case with the PPVT, as we saw above. Neither situation would 
seem to hold for the ITPA, which scarcely constitutes a convenient 
substitute measure and was not designed primarily as a predictive one. 
Here is a caise where meaningfulness, as this author siiggests, should 
replace validity as a first conceim. Certainly the criteria, either 
pre or post-selected by McCarthy and Olsen, do not inform us as to 
what many of the sub-tests "are supposed to measure". 

I^espite the fact that in certain settings and where additional inform- 
ation is available, the test may have value as a diagnostic tool, the 
issue of the meaningfulness of the measures cannot be avoided. Thus 
Bateman, in a monograph devoted to the diagnostic usefulness of the 
ITPA observes that the first question asked after any psychological 
instrument has been administered is: "What does it mean?" (Bateman 
1968). At the same time the authors of the ITPA regarded it as 
essential to demonstrate all the four types of validity discussed by 
Cronbach (196O) including its construct validity, on the basis that 
the test "will be used to diagnose linguistic problems and to assess 
treatment over time (McCarthy & Kirk op.cit. p.35)» 
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This ambitious program is far from being realized and in view of the 
highly dubious nature of the measure of psycho 1 insist ic abilities 
provided by the scale, it seems unlikely that it will be. 

The appr opriateness of the ITPA as an instrument at pre^school a^ge levels 

For early a^e levels of the range of the ITPA, a more basic issue 
than that of the validity of the test is seen to emerge - namely that 
of the appropriateness of the instruments Before children can stand 
independently, certain weighing scales are regarded as inappropriate 
instruments for measuring wei^t: while a child has to be physically 
supported on the instrument, his weight, though measurable, cannot be 
ascertained. Psychological scales represent indirect measures of 
characteristics, and competence must be estimated from performance on 
the particular test items of the jrcale - a complex procedure. Where 
test items do not, in fact, provide a stimulus for performance it is * 
not possible to invoke this complex procedure of estimating competence. 
As in the case of the weighing machine, if the child does not place 
his performance on the scale, this characteristic cannot be measured 
even where the instrument is properly calibrated. This situation is 
seen to hold for the ITPA scale, where a certain proportion of younger 
age children do not so much fail particular test items, but fail to 
take the t««t itself. The tasite on which the chiitl*is expected to ^ 
perform are inappropriate for this younger age group - a situation 
recognized by Prostig (1968) who does not recommend the diagnostic 
use of ITPA below age five years. 

The current widespread use of the ITPA with pre-school children involved 
in intervention programs is indeed surprising in view of its apparent 
inappropriateness as an instrument below the five-year-old level. 
That it should prove an inappropriate instrument at younger levels is 
perhaps not unexpected in view of the account of test construction 
outlined by McCarthy and Olsen (1964). l*he basis of task selection 
was largely theoretical and the criterion for the retention of items 
was their statistical behaviour in small "probing samples" - almost 
certainly even less representative than the standardization sample 
proved to be at this age range. Thus, not iintil the standardization 
of the test was under way, was it discovered that norms could not be 
established for the lowest age range, the two year olds, "because of 
difficulty in using this instrument on so young a group" (McCarthy & 
Kirk, 1963, p. 21). While McCarthy and Olsen (op.cit.) admit that a 
"comprehensive observation program" could have been utilised to 
establish the content validity of test items, they saw this as too 
"arbitrary and subjective" an approach, preferring "less direct but 
more objective indices" (p. 23) as provided by the statis-^ical analysis 
of the data from "probing samples". Even a limited observation 
program mi^t, however, have revealed the variability and unreliability 
of the young child* s level of responsiveness to demands for highly 
focussed cognitive activities such as those contained in the sub-tests 
of the ITPA. Where there are analogous items on other scales (e.g. 
the Verbal Analogies Test of the Binet) they are introduced into the 
test at much later levels than the lower limit of 2^ years of age on 
this test. 

On the evidence, it seems that ITPA cannot be regarded as an appropr- 
iate instrument for use with the younger age levels of the range for 
which it was, ostensibly, designed. 
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Neither, on the basis of t}ie points discussed earlier, car) it be 
regarded as a valid measure of psycholint^-uistic abilities. Rather 
than bein^ regarded as the most comprehensive test available here, 
it would seem a irore accurate assessment of the sittiation to conclude 
that there is no comprehensive or adequate test of psycholin^ruiscic 
abilities available. Vhat diagnostic value this scale possesses 
would appear to derive largely from the provision of a dichotomous 
clascification of sub-tests into auditory-vocal (auditory) and 
visual-motor (visual) chanDole of communication. However this is 
seen tc be closely analof:ous to the vorbai/uon-verbal modality - a 
distinction traditionally drawn within the item content of >jeneral 
ability tests. On the ITPA Scale, thii^ char;nol identity is combined 
in rost of the sub-tests with other inadequately substantiated dis- 
tinctions between psycholin^^uistic processeij and levels of processing, 
so that its value is diluted. 

Thus it seems quite doubtful that what the te^ts of motor encoding 
(manual express ion)and vocal encoding; (verbal expression) measure 
differs only in the chaiunel involved. Ileither seem adequate samples 
of expressive ability in verbal or ^jentioral lcineiiaf,e and both are 
characterized by th') unreliability of tho rritiasure in any case. The 
fTammatic closure- tost (auditory-vocal automatic) is scarcely the 
^iiditory-vocal ct.:i\i.>mi equivalent '^if t.^ir;: -iv-i;:ual closure test.--» The 
viv' jai-m( t>,r (verbal) roquoncitv tust is not j.::dependont of the 
auditory channel - "verbal mediation" would seem to be involved in 
thij visual test :uid otliori. such a:: tne Knox Cube. At the same time, 
noith'^r in thoory r.or in rjractico, can auditory reception be regarded 
as ind*j:ondent of a;;:'ociati^n r-rncorscs; nor indeed is auditory assoc- 
iation independent of receptive or exrressivc processes. A general 
lin.^uistic ability factor emor.'jei in all three processes, with the 
ascGCiation test showinr the hirhoct loadinc* There was, however, 
evidence of a "ratht.r rer;jlar relation of the visual motor association 
vvitn the a4ditor;\^ vocal association tost** (McCarthy &. Kirk 1963f p-62) 
in the i iter- test correlations of the standardi'.ation data. Thus at 
least these two sab-tests involving roth channels, or both a verbal 
ar.d a non-verbal rcdality, appeared also to be measuring processes 
with soriGthinr, - net r^erhaps appropriately termed "association" - in 
cofiTcn. 

The Auditory-Vocal (Auditcry) Association Test and the Visual-Motor 

Association Test 

In view of the c"' 'jv;hat tedious nature of the administration of the 
c:>r.: leto rcale at any a^^e level and its limited acceptability as a 
tack at rro-:;ch^o^ levels, only these two sub-tests of the scale were 
r^^l'yjto.i f-r c^r.narison purposes. They were seen to have the advan- 
tarii. ^.f -^ITcring contrastinr modalities or "channels" in the present- 
ation of tasks involving* somewhat similar demands - the meaningful 
relating; of symbolic items. The task in both sub-testB could be 
interpreted as one involving, in Sriearman^s terms, the perception of 
relations and the eduction of correlates. The auditory association 
test rriay be regarded as a neasure of Cattell*s "crystallized ability" 
- as indeed it had been found to correlate sigrif icantly with other 
accepted meas^jxes of this, such as the Binet Scale and the similar- 
ities sub-test of the WISC in particular. The visual association 
test may be seen to qualify as a measure of Cattell*s "fluid ability" 
factor correlating significantly with a "visual" type of intelligence 
test such as the Raven Matrices (McCarthy a Olsen, I964, p. 18). 
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Thus these sub-tests parallel to some extent the Binet and Leiter 
Scales, though, as measures, neither are seen to provide as reliabli* 
or as valid a set of scores. At the same time they seemed to offer, 
in crabination, a useful and parsimonious approach to exaaiining the 
perforaance of groups of children on representative sub-tests of the 
ITPA Test, without the necessity of subscribiijg to Osgood* s seemingly 
inadequate model of the nature of psycholinguistic processes and the 
measure of these that the ITPA Scale provides. 

The Auditory Sequential Memory (Auditory-^Vocal Sequencing) Sub>Test 

In the ITPA model of psycholinguistic abilities, this sub- test, 
together with Auditory Vocal Automatic (Graimnatic Closxire), is taicen 
to measure auditory vocal channel processes at the '•non-representational 
level". This is the level dealing with'^he non-meaningful use of 
sjnfbols, principally their long term retention and the short term 
memory of symbol sequences" (McCarthy A Kirk, 1963, p«ll)« l^e tests 
measuring abilities at this level are presumed to be "non-culturaJly 
dependent" (Bateman I968). Bateman claims that the inclusion of the 
AVA sub-'test here, despite its obviously high semantic component, is 
justified on the basis that the grammatical usage, as measured by the 
test, iij* acquired automatically or on a habit basis. 

The empirical evidence available, including the data published with 
tne experimental edition of the test, as well as subsequent research 
reports such as Bateman' s own (ibid»), all indicates that the test is 
as culturally dependent as the Auditory Association Test - one at the 
representational levels The two tests inter-correlate at a highly 
sigrxficant level, load similarly on the general linguistic ability 
factor in the author's factor analysis of test data, and evidence 
much the same pattern of correlation with such experiential variables 
as are represented by social class and ethnic group membership. The 
theoretical basis for identifying such a test as the Auditory Vocal 
Automatic as a measure of the "non-meaningful use of symbols" appears 
questionaole - if indeed the behaviour implied by this term can be 
said to exist* 

Thus Miller et#al# (196O) argue that all human behaviour, not just 
speech, is characterized by organisation. As these authors see it, 
an organized representation of the environnient must mediate any observed 
correlation between stimulus and response in the behaviour of human 
beings. A subject's responses to such a test, even where "nonsense" 
words and "nonsense" figures constitute the stimuli, inevitably reflect 
this characteristic of h\iman behaviour. Indeed cnildren's responses 
to such stimuli c^o indicate an organized representation - a meaningful 
use of these symbols which though "nonsense" are not meaningless, as 
McCarthy & Kirk (op.cit.) themselves discovered. 

On the other hand, the Auditory- Vocal Sequencing (Auditory Sequential 
Memory) would appear to be measuring an ability not inappropriately 
identified as at a "non- representational level". The nature of the 
stimuli and their mode of presentation largely prevent any organized 
representation on the part of the subject. Empirical data from 
studies using the ITPA consistently indicate that this sub-test, in 
contrast to the AVA, is essentially, "non-culturally dependent" to 
use Bateman' s term. 
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Indeed the test profiles of the ••culturally disadvantaged** children 
presented in this particular author's text show scores "peaking* on 
this m-Vtestj all other auditory-vocal channel test scores are below 
the BBean • that for the Auditoxy Vcc^U. Autoeaatic Raxlcedly so. 

Similar bindings have been reported from other studies where ITPA has 
been used in the pre-testing of tar^^et children in pre^school inters 
vention srtudies (e.g. Klaus & Gray, Karnes, 1970). A# the saro titse, 
data from the published studies on the test constructioii of ITPA 
suggest that this particular sub- test, unlike the majority of sub- 
tests, provides a measure of » relatively independent factor, and a 
consistent and stable measure at that. The few intei>correlations 
between this sub* test and others on the battery appeared meaningful • 
moderate but sigrificant inter-correlations werr? observed with both 
the Auditory Association and Auditory Vocal Automatic sub-tests. 
Thus it migftt be concluded that the Auditory Sequential Kemory sub-test 
is measuring, reliably and at scine level of generality, an ability 
related to the acquisition of aspects of language measured by these 
two sub-tests, but one which is at the sawe time relatively independ- 
ent of them. 

TJie authors of ITPA describe the sub-test as measxiring the ability to 
^ repeat correctly sC* sequence of syir»bols^ as a test of imedfate 

auditory recall resembling the standard digit repetition test (?fcCarthy 
^. Ki3^, op. cit. p. 12). The reason given for making certain alter- 
ations from the "staniard test* administration procedure was to increase 
the test's discrimination (compared to the repetition of digits items 
on the Binet Scale) across the age r;inge of I^A* These alterations 
however, in particular the change in late of presentation ftro© one per 
second (standard) to two per second, would se3m to change? the nature 
of the task in a quite significant manner. It cannot be mssu&ed for 
instance that in this altered version it holds the same relatioMhip 
to general intelligence that has been found in many studies with the 
standard memory span test. 

In a summary of studies identifying Catell*s general factor of fluid 
ability as distinct from a general factor of crystallized ability 
(Horn, 1966 ), memory span tests eir^rge with a factor co-efficient on 
this general fluid ability only a little below tests of figvral 
relations such as the matrices - widely regarded as meas\ures of pure 
•g*. Indeed Horn, outlining this theory of fluid general ability, 
presents memory span tests as having a pre-eminent status in ita 
assessment. He sees them as fairly pure measures of iriiat he terms 
•anlage function" those basic capacities of central neux'al organis-* 
ation that govern intellectual performance and the only kind of 
behavioural function manifested at early •preconceptual" stages of 
development. Eysenck (1967) also has argued that the demonstrable 
significant relationship seen to hold between memory span and general 
intelligence (as measured on the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale) 
suggests that it is an important basic component of a scientific, as 
distinct from a technological ^concept of intelligence. 

Memory span tests with their slower rate of presentation would seem 
be measuring the efficiency of a consolidation process that takes 
place after stimiili have been registered but before this material has 
been transferred into long-term storage (Elysenck, up.cit.). 
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Wiat the more rapid rresentaticn on the Auditory Sequential Memory lest 
%ouid seem to rrovide is more a mearure of this registration process • 
a TOaFurc of "ixniriediate ecnoic njemory^ (Neicser, I9i( )f most appropri- 
ately measured, according to this autnort by just such a rapid present* 
ation» To Tieisser, the intact fuiiCtionine of iOTodiate echoic aaaitoi^r 
memory i-eprosents a "sii.e qua non* ir. the perception of the sti:nuli of 
speech, stimuli that are, by their very nature, sequential • Rms 
auditoiy input is alway.*^ extended over time and some forta of transient 
memory r.ufc>t, of necessity, preserved for Icn^ enough to pemit per* 
ception of those soquer;tia] stimuli. At the same time, sucn a pre- 
liminary transient storage mechariism is seen to be relatively 
unaffected by oxxjericntal i'lf luotices. On this basis such a test as 
the Auditory Sequential >;e:Tior\* sut-tect of the ITPA would seerr. to 
have a certain unique potential fcr the detecti-^r; of dysfunoti: nin^f 
in the ncuial or^Tanization underlyir^ the perceptual inte#rr:ttion of 
3\>eech stinuli. In particular it • ouid seem to have the ac^vantutre 
of measuring percertual ac distinct from concertu,il functioriinf-, unlike 
the other aid it or>' vocal cnanrel toirt of ITPA .ird, ir ccisequence, to 
bo relatively "culture-frec*. 

!foweVf^r, any tert of tiii.:: r.aturc doot- pirticuiarlv in the 

ycj;Sif child, a ccrtairi ^^v^l of aevelor-Tierit atter.tioria'' bohavii^ir 
ctnd t:uk rc3T)onGivenecr# iieitltor cf tlKV'o aro likt^ly tc be unrelated 
to the ronri^ai level of co^utive deveinpmont or ini er.;?itive to 
differentials in paront*chili iiitor.iction» Iruippciuence of lerformanco 
in relation to "nea^ured ir.telli^n?!.co* and calt'^al ex: erience;: would 
seem to be a relative rather tiiar ar abc ^lutc factor. At tho sare 
time, while the test r.coas to bo iit-ntifiod ac different fror^ a stand- 
ard difit repetition test, it doe^ ziiio.a to luivo potential as a 
rr.easure of a specific ability that i^ to j extc-:it i.:depender.t of 
the p.iTticular ITPA model cf rsychclir.f viatic ability. T!ie content 
validity of thi^ sub^test - .^icw ^*eU it sxr:plo£ that .-^^out whicn 
conclusions are to be ^irawri* • is r.ot reer. tc be dependent cn tne ITPA 
manual •s rationale hero. T::e rrccoiTD avparo!itly taiped by tni£ teet 
would seem to be cno of taric i'^ir-"* tar. co in tn^ percortion of ri-^ech 
that has a role in any thecrj ^f Ian. 'vJa^TC a::d lar.cvac,Q acquisition - 
indeed its slgnificaitco hat beer. rocOfTsijod i:: a "cotTitive* (i.e. 
Ileisser, or .cit.) rather thai, a '*beraviourist" r.cael such as Osfjooi's. 

norms provided by the ITPA ::.a.Mial for this and cthor sub-tests, 
as well as the availability of findinr^ fcr rarticular t-rcuis cf 
children, constitute ar Invaluable aid, h.owover, fcr ariy ila^T-o^tio 
use of the test# 

Tkds the Auditory Sequential Memory sub-test war aided intc tre lattery 
for this project, as an i.istruTiOnt with a certain :ot*:ntial for dctoct- 
in^ limited acquisition of lan£;uage tr.at mi^ht be tno res iit of sore 
perceptually-based difficulty in the interraticn cf 3: eoci: stir.ali. 
It was used in the initial testinr of children in the Metrorolitan 
prograir and, as a majority of ^-^^se w^-re ^iven thi;? ; articular sub- 
test, group results are iricl .oi in tho tables for initial test results. 
llo repeat testing was caxTieu vut on. the ^froup - neitner cr* tncorotical 
gxounds nor in the lirrht of ^ 'pirical data availatjle wo ^lj any sii^^if- 
icant chants here have been anticipated. 



* Manual for APA standards for Educational Fsycholoricai Tests 5c 
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^) Assesscient of Children's Language Comprehension ( ACLC); Research 
Edition 



(C. R. Fester, J. J, Giddan & J, Stark: Consulting Psychologists Press 
Inc., 196?) 

When the research edition of this test became available in Australia 
it was also included in the initial assessment of some of the children 
ir. tne Metropolitan progran:. The rationale here was similar to that 
'or.ier lying the use of the Auditory Sequential Memory test. This 
test also appeared to have potential for detecting perceptually based 
difficulties in handling the reception of language - in this instance 
tne n-oriber of "critical elements'* that could be simultaneously pro- 
cessed by the child. 

In the ACLC, a core vocabulary of 50 words is used to assess the child's 
ability to process increasing complexity in the number of "critical 
elements" combined in the speech sequence. Thus, at the four critical 
element levels, the child has to process the subject (which may or may 
not contain a rrodifying word), the verb and the prepositional phrase. 

Tne core vocabular:; of 50 words was selected on the basis of being easy 
to picture, con^mcnly used, and comprising no more than two syllables. 
As far as possible, the difficulty of the task in terms of the individual 
vcrds has been reduced tc a r.ininium by using short words with relatively 
fairiliar concrete ccrjiotations. The individual vocabulary items are 
presented first; this provides an opportunity for pre-testing the 
child's possession bcth of the lexical units and of the semantic use 
portrayed ir. the pict'-ae. This is a helpful feature when using the 
test with Australian children, as a few of the vocabulary items would 
appear less far.iliar to ther; because of a difference in semantic use. 
In tne vocabulary test the child has merely to identify by a pointing 
response sor.e corrjron co^ont nc^-ms, the present progressive form of 
verbs, soz.e prepositions and adjectives. At subsequent levels of the 
test only tnese sare items are used in combinations of 2, 3 and 4 
"critical ele.T.ents". 

Tn-is the test n:inir.izes to a significant extent individual variation 
arone childrer. in the range and vatriety of rbal concepts possessed - 
an important consideration, as we have seen, in language assessment 
tests designed for children of pre-school and esu:ly primary school 
a^e. Further it is possible tc identify specific areas of the 
individual child's receptive lar^guage difficulties on the basis of 
aotual performance on the test items. Thus the child's difficulty 
•-*ill be revealed as stemming from a basic deficiency in the acquis- 
ition of the core vocabulary used here, or in certain peripheral items 
only; fror. processing at one or another "critical element" level; 
or in deficits of attentional behaviours producing an erratic perform* 
ar.ce at several levels. The test can be seen to actualize the 
authors' design of defining receptive language difficulties in 
yo'ong children and, to some extent, their additional aim of indicat- 
ing guide lines for the correction of language disorders. Thus it 
would seem to meet the basic content validity criterion of a test 
(see above) of sarpling with some adequacy that about which conclusions 
are to be drawn. No data is available on other aspects of its 
validity. Indeed those may be regarded as irrelevant for a test 
designed for these purposes, as well as premature at this stage of 
its development. 
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Ebel (l96l), as previously noted, has argued that meaningful ness 
should replace validity as one of the major desirable characteristics 
of a measuring instrument. This would seem particularly desirable 
in the field of Istngiiage assessment tests. Here one's concern is 
most frequently with the definition of the nature and extent of the 
language difficulties themselves, not with how well a measure designed 
for this purpose agrees with, or predicts, the score on a measure 
devised for some other purpose. Wlier^ this other measure may be, 
to a large extent, a function of general intellectual abilities or 
acculturation, rather than language, such validity estimates n^ay be 
irrelevant if not misleading. 

The test is, however, essentially a pragiratic instrument, limited to 
a definition of a child's performance in terms of actual behaviours 
sampled by the particular test items. It has not been derived from 
any theory of lang-uage or its acquisition and the difficulty pro- 
gression of items is conceptualized in terms of the number of "elements" 
involved in the comprehension of a phrase, rather than in relation to 
stages of linguistic complexity. From a linguistic point of view it 
scarcely represents a measure of language comprehension, as only a 
very limited aspect of linguistic competence is assessed. In 
young children this aspect may be more dependent on the development 
of perceptual and attentional capacities than on linguistic ones. 
While the absence of test norms is not seen in itself to be a dis- 
advantage, the lack of any normative data certainly is, particularly 
when using the test with younger children. Without such data it has 
limited usefulness as a source of developmental ly relevaiii inforn»ation. 
With older children however it is likely to provide diagnostic 
information of value when used in combination with other measures. 
For the young children with which the project was concerned, it also 
appeared to have some diagnostic usefulness, chiefly because of the 
relative independence of the aspects of language assessed from the 
conceptual abilities tapped by verbal ability scales or the Auditory 
Association sub-test of the ITPA. 




Metropolitan program: psychological testing in a home .-situation 
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Chapter 10 INITIAL TEST RESULTS t GROUP REPORT 



10»1 Practical procedures 

The testing program operated between September, I969, ^nd November, 
1971 • During this period, teachers were in contact with 92 
Aboriginal children between one month and six years of age; also 
with an additional 6 children from neighbouring non-Aboriginal 
families in the Metropolitan program. The frequency and nature of 
teaching contact found to be possible and appropriate varied greatly 
between children. The reasons for this also applied to the testing 
program. It was possible, however, to administer some tests of 
cognitive progress to 74 of the Aboriginal children (Swan Hill: N ■ 
59; Metropolitan: 35) and to the 6 white children. 

Of the remaining 18, two children missed all testing sessions since 
their families were out of the area at the time; one left for school 
before the next t^^sting round; two died; four left the district 
after a very short time in the program or while still under 9 months 
of age; and nine children not tested were in limited contact only 
with the teacher and still under 2 years at the time of the last test- 
ing session. 



At Swan Hill, it was only after several months of weekly visits to 
establish initial contact that a second white adult could be introduced 
into the setting with some likelihood of acceptance, and before organ- 
izing testing sessions was a practical possibility, Diere is, there- 
fore, a time lag between initial teaching contact and initial tests 
for many of th^se children, although teaching records were kept from 
the start. In the Metropolitan area, where work was initiated in 
the chil»iren*s h^mcs, and there was no existing group activity between 
familie.-^, it was possible to arrange testing much earlier. The 
following Table shows the number of children from both programs 
tested at stated intervals from the date of first teaching contact; 
for virtually all the children, the initial test was the Binet scale. 



TABLE 1 



No. and age of children tested within specified periods from 

first teachini? contact 



Time lag from 
first teaching 
contact 


Swan Hill 


Metropolitan 


yxs.mths. Under 
4.0 + 4.0 


yxs.raths. Onder 
4.0 * 4.0 


2 months 
5-6 months 
7-12 months 
13-21 months 


3 2 
0 2 
7 

5 15 


10 15 

3 7 

0 1 

1 0 


lotals 


15 24 


U 21 
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Time periods do not, however, indicate consistency between children 
in extent of exposure to teaching help; the number and type of sessions 
attended during a similar time period varied gr2atly in both programs, 
and time of entry to the program affected the number of possible 
sessions before the next testing period. For this reason, the 
number and nature of teaching sessions preceding testing, rather 
thaii time elapsed, are the relevant factors to keep in mind in con- 
sidering results, and "initial" tests mean first tests ratner than 
n^asures prior to teachlnr: cunt.?.ct. The number of teaching sessions 
between initial contact and first test varied widely, due to an 
equally wide range of practical factors. In the Swan Hill prograun, 
the range was from 1-75 sessions; this represented the extremes 
between a child entering the program just prior to the first test- 
ing round, and testable on entry, to one admitted well before the 
same round and unable to co-operate in a test situation until the 
following year. The median rmn^er of sessions prior to first Binet 
tests at Swan Hill was, however, only 17.5 sessions. Corresponding 
figures for the Aboriginal children in the Metropolitan program 
were a range of 2-21 and a median number of 10.17 f^essions. 

Since it was not the intention of the project to study the effects 
of some common treatment for all children, this unavoidable varia- 
bility was not a major problem, although it must be kept in mind 
in any discussion of group results. 

The setting for testing differed between the two programs; at Swan 
Hill, it was carried out in thv pre-school office at Wandarrah; in 
the Ifetropolitan program, testin^^ was done in the children's homes. 
Initial test sessions closely approximated an individual learning 
experience within the pre-school program, rather than the opportun- 
ity to display learned abilities which ;.t affords the majority of 
children who attend a pre-school oentro. Older children were seen 
on their own, younger ones with tiieir tt^oth^rs pcesent. The oldest 
and most confident children were tested first so that others and their 
mothers had an opportunity to beconio familiar with the examiner and 
develop at least a minimal relationshiD with her, in advance of 
their own test session. It was decided to commence testing well 
below an estimated basal a^t so that successful achievement on 
tasks was the salient feature of the session for each child. This 
resulted in an unnecessarily long test session for some children, 
because of the widespread scatter of successes and failures which 
mi^t be said to characterise the performance of the children as a 
group. Any disadvantage was more than offset, however, by the 
opportunity for gaining* in nelf-confidence and experiences of 
achievement which this created for the majority of the children. 
This proved a particulairly valuable approach in the examination 
of the younger children, where the examiner could share with the 
mother her own interest and enthusiasm in the child's successful 
achievements, and interpret "failures" in a positive way. 

In spite of this approach, there were some children in each program 
whose response to initial efforts at testing? did not allow axrrival 
at a valid test score. The task was attempted ai^ain when there 
was apparently more possibility of establishing rapport and co-oper- 
ation, and having test items actually tried. In the Metropolitan 
program, for example, it was not possible, on the first test round, 
to obtain a response to the PPVT for 5 out of the 35 Aboriginal 
children tested; on the ITPA Auditory Association sub test for 9;. 
on the ITPA Visual Association for 5; and on the Leiter Scale for 
children. 
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(The majority of these children were betv,-een 2.0 and 5,11 years of 
age). The Binet test was successfully adirinistered to all but 2 
children in the same program. It seems necessary, therefore, to 
make a careful distinction between "failure" on test items attempted, 
and failure to take the test. 

For the majority of children, however, initial test results appeared 
to give a reasonably accurate picture of the child's current level 
of functioning on the scale employed. 

The context for presenting and interpreting test results 

As well as leaving- open the matter of the educational relevance of 
test results, we wish to preface the following discussion of diff- 
erences between groups and individuals with a reminder of the 
cultural position teirren in this project. 

1) Any value judgment attached to such differences is relative to 
the culture and sub-culture in which one is expected to be function- 
ing succesGfully. 

2) The group data presented is the result of accumulating work with 
individuals, as they became involved over time in a teaching progra^n, 
and not the outcome of testing some selected sample. As the number 
of teste built up, it seemed useful to make some group analyses for 
piirpDres of comparison with other studios. Although the group re- 
preconted is not the result of planned sampling procedures, it 
ili'istrate.:: the full range of diff**;rences between the Aboriginal 
families knov/n. Since different practical problems, rather than 
any concistent attitudes or characteristics on the part of parents 
accounted for the few cases not toatei, there seems no reason to 
Cispect that the ^^roup report ic heavily biased in any direction, 

ac a car.) 1-v of families of Aboriginal descent, living now in urban 
rettirga. 



1^.2 r>iscuc-Giori of initial test results : group report 

The reasons for discrepancios in the total number of children to whom 
tests v;ere alT.inistered arid differences in the mean ages at which they 
v^vre aJrir.i^tored have boor* indicated in the preceding procedural 
r.vtes. To recarituiate briefly: the chief reasons for these 
di.^cropaTiCies sterrred either from the nature of the iastrument or the 
accessibility of the children. Thus mean ages for the PPVT, the 
ITPA sub-tests and the Leiter Scale were all higher than that for the 
Binet Scale. Though all foiir tests ostensibly provide similar lower 
age limits, r.ore difficulty waa* encountered in administering the ITPA 
•Tub- tests and the Leiter Scale and, to a lesser extent, the PPVT to 
the yoiAngent children. Consequently, for some children, initial 
testinr with the::e instruments was done at a later age than with the 
Binet. At the same time, these instruments were introduced at a 
later stage of the program to the Swan Hill children. For the 
Metropolitan children, testing across these measures was almost 
compl'^te - that is, to the extent that the children's age and continu- 
ing contact with the program made this possible. It was not possible 
to achieve this oovera/:e with the Swan Hill children as has been 
indicated above. 
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Only in the case of the Leiter Scale are the discrepancies in 
numbers large; but here the pattern of scores suggests that the 
sample tested was fairly representative of the population of children 
in contact with the program. The only large discrepancy in mean 
ages is on the ITPA sub- tests, both in relation to the age at 
initial testing on the other measures and in relation to program. 

In the case of the Bayley Scale, the difference in numbers largely 
reflects the presence at Swan Hill of a much higher proportion of 
very young children - siblings, for the most part, of older children 
in the program. In view of the wide range of ages of children 
assessed on this particular scale, the small size of the sample, and 
the unequal distribution across these ages, the average score is not 
a meaningful figure. 

Combining the individual test results of the children at initial test- 
ing on Binet, PFVT? and Leiter Scales does seem to provide a meaningful 
picture of the performance of children as a group on these separate 
measures, and a basis for examining group differences in performance 
on the different measixres. The Binet and PFVT were administered to 
almost all the children and the mean age -and range of ages, though 
not identical, are comparable. While fewer children were given the 
Leiter Scale, the sample can be regarded as representative of the 
children in the program; and again the mean age is similar though 
the lower limit here somewhat older of necessity. The mean age 
taken across the thiree tests was just four years (4.05 yecirs). 



Group results on B in et Scale ; Mean pe rformance across both programs 
(N » 61) 

Mean age : 5 years 10 months with an age range from 2 yeeirs 4 months 
to 5 years 5 months. 

Mean « 90 ( rounded) SD « 12 pts. ( rounded) 

Mean I.Q. for the group is approximately 10 points below I.Q = 100, 
(the normalized standard score for the test) or .62 standcird deviations 
below the norm of the test, representing a significant discrepancy. 
As previously indicated, no Australian norms are available for this 
scale. Interpretation of the individual child's performance is based 
on the American norms provided in the manual , In the case of group 
results, however, these are likely to vary ecologically in Australia, 
as is the case elsewhere, with children residing in rural areas or in 
the lower class district.*: of cities tending to test below the norm , 
and those in middle class districts above it. Thus though the perform- 
ance of the children as a group can be said to fall significantly 
below the norm of the test, it is not known to what extent they fall 
below the norm of the population of children residing in similar 
residential areas. 



Distribution of scores : this was approximately normal, though there 
was a greater range of low scores than high scores. No child scored 
above +1 standard deviation from the test norm; but some children 
scored more than one, and a few scored more than two, standard devia- 
tions below it. The performa^ice of the children tended to show 
restricted variability, the majority scoring being within -1 and +1 
standard deviations from the norm of the test. 
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Figure 1 > Histogran: distribution of s:Jores of part-Aboriginal children 
on initial tests ♦ relative to means of standardization samples (See 
footnote Table 2, p. 11 4) 



TABLE 2 

INITIAL TEST DATA FOR PART-ABORIGINAL CHILDREN 



Mean scores,* mean ages, standard deviations, and range of scores and ages 

(by test and program) 







Range of 






Difference 


range 


Mean 


Test 


N 


scores 


Mean 


SD 


from norm 
of test 


(yrs. 4 
mths.) 


age 



SWAN HILL PROGRAM 



Binet (Form L/m] 


51 


59-109 


86.03 


15.54 


-15.97 


2.6 - 


5.5 


5.11 


P.P.V.T. 


55 


29- 94 


67.97 


18.57 


-52.03 


2.9 - 


6.4 


4. 4 


I.T.P.A. (A.A.) 


24 


9- 44 


27.50 


9.11 


- 8.50 


5.8 - 


6.5 


5. 0 


I.T.P.A. (V.A.) 


24 


21- 46 


54.96 


6.57 


- 1.04 


5.8 - 


6.5 


5. 0 


Leiter 


18 


35-155 


89.67 


26.40 


-10.55 


3.8 - 


6.1 


4. 4 


Bayley 


14 


50-152 


85.21 


21.78 


-16.79 


0.7 - 


2.11 


1 .10 



MEraOPOLITAN PROGRAM 



Binet 




30 


79-111 


94.77 


8.66 


- 5.25 


2.4 


- 4.10 


3.10 


P.P.V.T. 




50 


56- 90 


72.67 


8.81 


-27.55 


2.4 


- 4.10 


4. 0 


I.T.P.A. 


(A.A.) 


28 


22- 43 


50.61 


5.85 


- 5.59 


3.2 


- 5.0 


4. 1 


I.T.P.A. 


(V.A.) 


28 


23- 49 


54.79 


6.04 


- 1.21 


5.2 


- 5.0 


4. 1 


Leiter 




29 


45-140 


96.41 


26.21 


- 3.59 


5.5 


- 5.0 


4. 2 


Bayley 




4 


76-119 


99.50 


20.44 


- 0.50 


0.11 


-1.11 


1. 5 


COMBINED PROGRAMS 


Binet 




61 


59-111 


90.55 


12.14 


- 9.67 


2.4 


- 5.5 


3.10 


P.P.V.T. 




65 


29- 94 


70.21 


14.83 


-29.79 


2.4 


- 6.4 


4. 1 


I.T.P.A. 


(A.A.) 


52 


9- 44 


29.17 


7.61 


- 6.83 


5.2 


- 6.5 


4. 6 


I.T.P.A. 


(V.A.) 


52 


21- 49 


54.86 


6.25 


- 1.14 


5.2 


- 6.5 


4. 6 


Leiter 




47 


55-140 


95.85 


26.21 


- 6.17 


5.5 


- 6.1 


4. 2 


Bayley 




18 


50-132 


86.85 


22.02 


-15.17 


0.7 


- 2.11 


1. 9 



♦ Binet and Bayley Scales : Mean « 100; SD ■ I6 
P.P.V.T. Mean is a standsord score of 100; SD - 15 

The Leiter Scale is an age-scale and, when used in comparison with other 
scales, the author recommends adding 5 P'ts. to the quotient obtained 
from M.A41 

C.A. No standard deviation for the over-all scale is reported. 
An SD of 20 has been estimated from data in the manual relating to the 
age range tested. 

gl^Q I.T.P.A. sub-tests : Mean « Standard score of 36; SD » 6 
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Group results on PPVT ; mean performance across both pro-ams (N = 65 ) 

Mean age: 4 years 1 month, with an age range from 2 years 4 months 
- 6 years 4 months* Mean I,Q, =: 70 (rounded) SD « 15 pts, 
(rounded). 

Mean on this test is 50 pts,, or two standard deviations below 

the normalized standard score of I.Q, = 100 for the test* Clearly 
the performance of this sample of children on the tasks sampled by 
this particular test is quite significantly different from the 
sample of children on which the test was standardized^ Again, no 
Australian norms are available and the American norms provide the 
basis for the interpretation of the scores of individual children 
when the test is used here. It seems unlikely, however, that local 
norms would accomodate a discrepancy of this size. At the same time, 
as has been indicated earlier, tests of "recognition" vocabulary such 
as the PPVT are especially vulnerable at pre-school levels to the 
impact of both group and individual experiental differences. It is 
not known whether the large deviation from the test norm evident in 
the group results represents as gross a discrepancy in relation to the 
performance of children residing in similar residential areas^ Some 
unpublished data from a small sample of Melbourne pre-school children 
showed the sample as a whole, from a mixture of working class and 
lower middle class residential areas, to be testing at two-thirds of 
a standard deviation below the test norr:i for the PPVT, hut a sub- 
sample from an inner industrial area tested at two standard deviations 
below (Clough, 1971) - that is, at a similarly "deficient" level to 
this part-Aboriginal sample. 

Distribution of scores : on this test the distribution of scores does 
not approximate a normal distribution. There is a marked tendency to 
bi-modalism, with one peak registering just below -1 standard deviation 
from the norm of the test and another just below -2 standard deviations • 
At the same time a small group of children score below -5 standard 
deviations. Thus the mean as a measure of central tendency here does 
not accurately reflect the group* s performance, but is somewhat 
depressed by the build up of very low scoring children. At the same 
time, not only is the mean well below the test norm, but the upper 
limit of the range of scores fails to actually reach this norm. In 
view of these features of the distribution of scores, data obtained 
from the test, may not - for this sample of children - be useful. 
In the case of the Binet Scale, though the mean was negatively dis- 
placed in relation to the norm of the test, the distribution of scores 
was approximately normal. On the PPVT however, not only is the mean 
of the sample grossly displaced in relation to the test norm, but the 
distribution of scores does not approximate a normal distribution and 
shows a "peaking" of scores on both sides of the sample mean. 



Group results on Leiter Scate ; mean performance across both programs 

Mean age: 4 years 2 months with an age range 5 years 5 months to 6 
years 1 month. Mean I.Q. = 94 (rounded) SD = 26 pts» (rounded) 
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As results on this test were to be compared with those obtained with 
other instrxunents, five points were added to the ratio I.Q. obtained, 
a procedure recommended by the author of the scale which has already 
been discussed. Problems in the comparative use of this instrument 
remain, however. Unlike the other tests in the battery, the mean on 
this scale does not represent a normalized standaard score with a 
specified standard deviation. It is an age scale, on which the 
••average" child is presximed to obtain a quotient of approximately 95 
and for which the standard deviation is presumed to be equivalent to 
that of the Binet Scale (l6 points). 

Data published in the manual suggest that the standard deviation for 
pre-school age children is closer to 20 points and has been taken at 
this size for comparative purposes here. On this basis the mean for 
the sample of children is approximately 6 pts. or .3 point of a 
standard deviation below the norm of the test. Whether the standard 
deviation of the test is taken to be as large as 20 pts. or appTOxim* 
ately that of the Binet Scale, the mean of the sample shows a dis- 
crepancy of less than ^ a standard deviation from the test norm. 
At the same time, though the group of children taking the Leiter test 
failed to cover the sample of children in the program, the range of 
scores suggests that it was representative. Variability of scores 
is extremely large, again suggesting that at least for this age range 
the standard deviation for this scale is substantia'' ly larger than for 
the Binet Scale. 

Distribution of scores : though markedly flattened, the distribution 
of scores is approximately normal; there is a balance between high 
and low scoring children, though again a tail of a few very low scoring 
as on the Einet and the PPVT. As was the case on the Binet Scale, 
the largest group of children falls between -1 to -fl standard dev- 
iations of the norm for the test. Again there is a group of children 
who score below -1 standard deviation, but unlike the Binet Scale 
there is on this scale a small group of children who score above -fl 
standard deviation from the test norm. 

The extreme variability of the scores in a sample of this size indicates 
the extent to which this particular scale discriminated children's 
performances. In view of this, it may well not be meaningful to re- 
gard the mean of the sample as reflecting a central tendency in the 
group; it would appear to represent rather an averaging of a wide 
range of positive and negative scores. Indeed the value of the scale 
would seem to lie in the provision of just such a discriminatory 
picture of the individual child's strengths and weaknesses on the 
cognitive tasks that make up the scale. In this respect, the group 
of children tested was seen to be quite heterogeneous. At the same 
time the group results did reveal that, on a test of "non-verbal" 
cognition, there was represented in the sample a number of children 
of potentially very high ability, which balanced to some extent the 
groap of children with demonstrably limited abilities on this and 
other tests. While the wide dispersion of the scores of the group 
does not appear to be meauiingfully subsumed under a measure of central 
tendency, neither can the over all performance of the group be taken 
as significantly different from the norm of the test. 
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Group results on Bayley Itevelopmental Scale (N « 18): 
Ifcan Performance of ctoup " 

Mean age: 1 year 9 months with an age range from 7 months to 2 years 
11 months* 

For this particular seal 2 the a^^ range of the children tested was 
extremely wide, and there was a very uneven distribution of ages in 
the small sample. Only a very few Metropolitan children had younger 
siblings in contrast to Swan Hill. At the same time a number of 
children in the age range 2 years 0 months - 2 y*3ars 6 months were 
examined on the Bayley Scale at Swan Hill because of difficulties in 
establishing a Basal age on the Binet, and in one instance a 2 years 
11 months old child whose Bayley D.Q. was extrapolated. The chief 
value of the scale was as an estimate of the developmental level at 
which individual children were functioning at an initial stage of 
contact with the program. Developmental quotients for these 
"toddlers" tended to be well below average and a small group of 
infants (under one year) were examined for comparative pvtrposes. 
Group means have been tabled to complete the survey of initial test 
results. They -.annot be taken as representing the central tendency 
in group data; xhe sample was quite inadequate for such pxirposes both 
at Swan Hill and in the Metropolitan area. 

Mean dev elopmental quotient As indicated above, it is not meaningful 
to refer to the average of the scores collected in this instance^ 
The distribution of scores is markedly bi-modal. For the older child- 
ren - those in the second year and upwards - scores tended to fall 
well below the norms for the scale and below this "average" for the 
sample. For the infants, scores tended to group above the norm of 
the test and well abo^/e this average for the sample. Thus the mean 
developmental quotient of 8? points (roun-^^d) represents a point 
between the lower average score of older children and the hi^er 
average score of the infants. 

However, even with a larger sample of children, more evenly distributed 
across the age range, it seems unlikely that the figure provided by a 
developmental scale - a developmental quotient - constitutes a mean- 
ingful descriptive summary of the developmental status of a group of 
childr-n of varying ages. Statements that certain developmental 
behaviours were manifested or not in some proportion of children at 
specified ages provides a useful descriptive summary of group behaviours. 
The mean developmental quotient for the group, calculated from perform- 
ance on a heterogeneous collection of items, does not. 



10.^ Con -arison of ctoup data on three measiires - Binet. Leiter and 
?FVT n.Qi^ 

All three tests are seen to provide measures of some general ability 
that is normally distributed in the population. Liespite controvf^r- 
no." a:, to ..nit ..j actually measiircs, thoro is some concensus 

that the Leiter Scale provides a "non-\erbal" measure of general 
ability, comparable to the more "verbal" measure of the Binet Scale, 
and that the PPVT represents a quick screening device for measuring 
the more verbal aspects ('f ability, and so, on this score, is also 
seen as comparable. 
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The throe tests are also taken to be measures that apply to the popu- 
lation in ^Tcneral, tho norm of which corresponds to I«Q« « 100 with 
a variability of approximately 1j points of I,Q, On this basis it 
ni^t be anticipated that all thn^e tests would behave somewhat 
similarly as mcasuros, allowing for a certain variation in the frroup 
means and in the scores obtalnt^d by individual children on the three 
tests* Discrepancioc herq mi^Tht have been expected to be roost marked 
in the cai?e of the Loitor Scale. 

The r^oiiv data indicate that the Binet and Leiter Scales do appear to 
be measuring- some ability that is approximately noru illy distributed 
in this rample of the population, the. distribution of which is sojie- 
what more reritricted in the case of the Binet than of the Leiter Scale* 
The restricted variability on the Binet Scale, and the somewhat depress- 
ed .^amplo moa:i, could both be taken to reflect the component of •'over* 
learnt" abilities, seen by FerfTason (op.cit.) as contributing to the 
stability of measured Intel 1 l^reno.- on this and similar scales. With 
the more novj\ tasks naking ur the Leiter Scale, constraints both on 
minima] and maximal level of performance are ri-duced* Thus, as is 
seen in the rroup data here, the top atnd bottom levels of the range 
on the Leiter Scale are wider, the SD munh larger, and the sample 
mean somowhat loss d:?.^resretl in relation to the norm than holds for 
the Binet Scale. In terms of the categories defined by the Tests, 
the group means for the sojnplo of children on both scales is, in fact, 
similar * the ^rroui^ moan on both scales falls into that band represent- 
ing sorie '20 per cent of the population - individuals of avorage ability 
with I.Q.s botwoen 90-109f though, group no ans on both soale.^ are at 
the lower limit of this band. 

However, when we examine ttie .^our data on the FPVT we find that here, 
whatever the ability being Treasured, it is net normally distributed 
in this sample of the population. At the sam*^ tinie, tno group roan 
on this tost does not categori::e the group into the s,ine band of trie 
populati-^n as the Binet and Leiter Scales but into quite a different 
one. The group mean, whicii is belov FPVT I.Q. 7S, categorises the 
group on this test into that 5 ;er ce»it of the population defi'^ied by 
the te3t as "very slow loarnert'" - a catogori::atiO!. with drastically 
different implications than that of low average on tiio Binet ani Leit»=^r 
Scales. In this test not only is the nean for tne sar.rlo grossly 
displaced, in relation to the ZiOrms of the test, but oven tne higi:.^st 
scores obtained by individual children all fall belov t'nis norr.. 

Thus some of the theoretically-Dased misgivi-i^,;? regarding thiz part- 
icular test would seem to be substantiated Dy tho ^-^'liricai iata fror. 
the three measures. On a priori grounds it may not be assor.ed tnat, 
at pre-school age levels, the ability to h^rdlo a particular set of 
recognition vocabulary items will be normally distributed m tne 
general population of such children, or that test n. established 
on a standardization sample will have any general applicability. 
This situation wOuld seem to oe confirmed by the data hare. At the 
same time, the data from this sample indicate that using the FPVT as 
a substitute measure of verbal ability at thi3 age lev^i ^ay also not be 
justified even though the correlatio:i botwo a FPVT a* i 3ii,et for 
instance may appear satisfactory. In this sample the correxaticr. 
- betwee^L initial Binot and FP^^T I.y.- was in the order cf .70. But 
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thOTAgh the two tests ranked the childr^ n eomewhat siailarly in 
relation to one another, the information conveyed by the two tests, 
as to how the children stood in relation to the norro of the tests « 
a najor concern in usin^ standardized measures ^ was quite different 
as we have seen* 

The data frou this combined sasplc would not see© to in<licate that 
the Leiter Scale provides a culture^free mea^ur*- »f ability and thus 
is more appropriate fcr these children than the Binet* 

Certainly it did Identify sc*ne children as slacwing wll abovo average 
ability, in contrast to their more n>ediocre perfoimance on the Binet, 
and it discriminated more b«?tw>en the children* But the spread of 
low scores shows socae of the children as being acre handicapped on 
this non-verbal scale of ability thar on the Binet • as being less 
able to focus and direct thoir attention, and persist in cognitive 
tasks when the vorbal directions of an adult were excluded* For the 
acre able and matiao children, it may well provide a m««re sensitive 
indication of potential but this may not be so for the le^-s mature 
child. 



1C»4 Qro'i^^ res'ilt3 on IVFA sub*>tost£ 

ViOte . Ac> ir.dicato'i at the ctart of chc chapter, there are differences 
in the tvj)iiv. a^^^r of the crallron from the two prograjRc on these sub» 
tests (nt^ari a^:o for T^ktr'^p^ 1 itan children was 4 yearr> 1 v&onth; for 
the Svar. Mill childrcfi it war 5 yoar.^ 0 months). There is also some 
differj-.co in the agre rsin^^c-. However, thore arc similarities in the 
test j^attorr.c for the two // v^ans ar^i the results have been combined 
for the iiccucEion below. 

Auditory Acsociatlon sub^test 

n « 5?; mean age • years C months; mean standard score « 29 iK>ints 
(icvndcd) SD « 6 points (rounded) 

The r.ear. for the group is approxiirately 7 points below the normalized 
sta lard score for the £ub-test of 5^ pcints (SD » C points) - mere 
th'jui one standard deviatior. belok. This represents a discrepancy 
fror» the noro of tn^? test that is nearly twice the size of that from 
the norr for tht Einet Scale, bux a good deal less than that or. the 
?r/T. At the saT.e time, the ^oup is seen to contain both high and 
low scoring childrer., though the latter psredominate and the variabil- 
ity of scores is large - oxoeedin/: that of th.- standc^rdization sample. 

Distribution of scores: this is approximately normal around a mean 
negatively displaced from the norm of the test, though there is a 
slight buili up of loker scores. Thus whatever it is that the 
Auditory Association sub-test may be said to ireasure, it would appear 
to be relatively normally distributed in the group but with a majority 
of the children demc'-trating sorre handicap here - the greater pro- 
portion of children fal.inf, below the norm of the test - between this 
and two standard deviations belok^ 
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H • 52| mean ag© » 4 years 6 aonthsi wean gtandarti gcor^ « 3S point 
CrDun<iefl}| SD « 6 pcints (rounded). 

Hie aean for the group results al5K>£t approxioates the norm the 
tectf it is an insignificant l/6th of a standard deviation below, 

the variability of the sample is aire almost identical with that 
of the standardization sample. 

Distribution of scores 8 this represents the nearest approximation to 
no»al of any of the distributions of test scores a^und a sean «Aich 
is also unique in being clore to that of the standardisation saeple. 
The bulk of the sample falls between -2 and ^2 standard deviations on 
either side of the norai there is only a sBsall group of children 
whose scores fall below -2 SDs. 



ogf^arison of CToup data on ITPA Audf t ogy Association and Visual 
gsociation sub» tests 

Ihe contrast between the group results on these two sub^tests is 
simxpm On the Visual Association sub* tests, scores for this sample 
show an approximately simil^ mean and variance to that of the 
standardisation sample, W., tever ability is measured by this sub- 
test, the sample of childre fron: the program could be said to be 
dr»in frOT: the same populati-^n of ability as that represented by the 
standardiration sample. •Riis contrasts with the situation on the 
Auditory Association test. Here a majority of the children evidence 
so8» handicap and a small group are rtarkedly handicapped. The mean 
of the sample is significantly depressed belok the norm, and variabii* 
ity is exaggerated. 

The results on the Visual Association sub-test were socevhat unexpec- 
ted as several of the items contain graphic representations of objects 
less familiar to Australian children in general. This would seem to 
increase the difficulty level of the •decoding" aspect of the test. 
At the same time, successful performance requires an ability to follow 
the verbal instructions of the test and to focus specifically on the 
task (temands. Nothing can be dene in regard to the former difficulty, 
but it is possible to minimize the latter by a careful exploitation 
of the manual^s instructions for the administration of the test. A 
permissible feature of these is that instructions on the demonstration 
items may be repeated, to erasure that the child has grasped the task 
and that subsequent pointing responses are deliberate rather than 
randos. Bateman (op.cit.) recon-mends that this procedure be followed 
explicitly (though it is not stressed in the Manual) and this procedure, 
irfiich was followed for this projecc !!:ay have enhanced the children* s 
initial scores on the test. At the same time this maximal initial 
performance, and the s<Mnewhat erratic difficulty level of iteir:s, 
reduced the possibility of gains on subsequent re-testing, for some 
of the children, despite an apparent improvement in their efficiency 
at the task. 

Both the Auditory Association and Vistial Association tests aire designed, 
according to the ITPA model, to measi'jre the child's ability to relate 
symbols in a meaningful way, as distinct from rion-meaningful symbols, 
or a "decoding* of symbols. 
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However, though it was possible to restrict the tendency of the 
immature, impulsive child to point to the first picture that re- 
lated to the stimulus picture - whether meaningfully related or 
not, - it was not possible under the instructions of the Auditory 
Association test to curb the same child's natural tendency to 
freely associate to the stimulus word - to respond with the first 
word whether this was related meaningfully or not to the stimulus 
word. Consequently we have the situation, in terms of the ITPA 
model, of this group of children revealing a marked group tendency 
to an association "deficif* on one test and a lack of association 
"deficit" on another. in the case of individual children, diff- 
erent combinations were encovuitered. Some shoved a "deficit" on 
both tests, some on neither, and some a very marked discrepancy 
between them. 

However, we know from studies of children's free association to words 
that the type of "paradigmatic" responding likely to produce correct 
responses to the items of the Auditory Association test does not 
emerge in the spontaneous responses of children till after the pre- 
school period; and it would seem to reflect changes in the structure 
of the child's lexicon (Menyuk, 1971) - in his own "dictionary" of 
words. Below average scores on this test - one of "controlled 
association" - are likely to reflect both the size of the young 
child's vocabulary, and the extent to which it has been structured 
along the lines of that of the adult speech community. While both 
these developments are dependent on intellectual ability, they are 
also highly sensitive to the factors discussed in relation to the 
young child's linguistic repertoire. 

In view of this it is not surprising that the group results revealed 
a majority of children somewhat handicapped at least in the Auditory 
Association test. To the extent that the test may be taken to 
provide a measure of the degree to uhich the structxires in the child's 
lexicon correspond to those of the adult speech community, such a 
divergence might have been anticipated and is in line with their per- 
formance on the PPVT. Indeed it is in line with findings of the 
ITPA authors themselves, thou^ these are given little prominence. 
These authors stress that the two Association tests are measxiring a 
common "association" or intellective ability as manifest in the hand- 
ling of different types of meaningful symbols - graphic and linguistic 

and that the meaningful nature of the symbols represents the 
critical aspect of the task in both tests. The pre-selected criter- 
ion in the validity studies of the test was the Similarities sub-test 
(Of the Wise (McCarthy & Olsen op.cit.). However in these studies 
they found that the Auditory Association test had small but significant 
correlations with a wide range of tests including this one. 

The test with which the Auditory Association sub-test had a correla- 
tion of a high order here was the spellin^a: section of the Standard 
Achievement Test (.51). (Very few of the "predictive and validity 
co-efficients" of the sub-tests were of this order - the only others 
were that of the Auditory Sequencing with a memory for "Random Word" 
test and the Auditory Vocal Automatic with a word reading achievement 
test). lie authors conclude that the Auditory Association test 
"appears to be a test of intellectual arid linguistic ability with a 
greater emphasis on the latter than previously thought" (McCarthy & 
Olsen p. 18). 
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On the other hand the test of Visual Association they regarded as 
validated in this same study by its small but significant correlations 
with two tests of a "visual type intelligence" (ibid. p. 18) - the 
Raven Matrices Test and the Goodenough Draw-a-Man, with which this 
test correlated at about the same level of significance as did the 
Auditory Association and the WISC similau:ities. 

Thus it would seem that a common component of both these tests is some 
sort of general intellective ability, whether this is conceptualized 
as an ability to form meaningful associations, or, more commonly as 
Spearman's *g' - the ability to perceive relations and educe correlates. 
However the difference between them would seem to lie not just in the 
fact that one test calls for such ability in handling linguistic as 
against graphic symbols, a valuable diagnostic distinction, but that 
one measure is contaminated here by additional linguistic skills - 
of the sort which appear at later ages in spelling achievement tests. 
As the Auditory Association sub-test of the ITPA, more so than any 
other sub-test of the scale, with the possible exception of the 
Auditory Vocal Automatic, correlates consistently with some exper- 
iental variables such as social class, the relationship between this 
test and educational achievement may be mediated by these shared 
correlates of achievement. 

The group results, then, would seem to indicate that this sample of 
children as a whole had much the same mean level of ability to relate 
graphic symbols in a meaningful way (McCarthy & Olsen op.cit.), and 
were as heterogeneous here, as the stsmdardization sample on which the 
ITPA was normed. But the mean ability of the group as a whole to re- 
late linguistic symbols in a meaningful way was significantly below 
that of the standardization sample and even more heterogeneous. In 
view of the group mean on the Visual Association test, a group 
association "deficit" in ITPA terms or a poor group level of general 
intellective ability does not seem the likely source of this depressed 
group mean. Neither would it appear to be simply that the difficulty 
lies in relating linguistic as against graphic symbols as the older 
children, at least, could manage this readily enough and could often 
solve the verbal analogies problems of the Binet, despite below aver- 
age scores on this test. Rather would it seem to be a lack of those 
facilitating experiences in their everyday life which may be seen to 
contribute to an early convergent structuring of the childs lexicon 
and, as a by-product, ready and accxixate responses to this, and other, 
controlled word association tests. Where a certain optimum level of 
intellectual ability is present, these experiental factors would 
appear to accelerate such structuring, and maLke readily available that 
store of good grammatical word associations which Staats regarded as 
characteristic of the middle class child, and an important component 
in this child's initial advantage in relation to both test and class- 
room situations. At the same time, these factors are likely to be 
continuously operative in the child's environment and not cease to 
function once he has entered the school. Indeed the pattern of corr- 
elations between this ITPA Auditory Association sub-test and environ- 
mental variables strongly suggest that they continue to make an 
importaJit contribution to performance here. 
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The distribution of this sample of children's scores on this test, when 
compared with that of the Visual Association sub-test, would seem to 
indicate that a majority of children (but by no means all) lacked such 
facilitating experiences to some degree, and a smaller group lacked 
them to a very marked degree. However, a similar situation may hold 
for certain other groups of children in the community whose performance 
could also prove to be somewhat depressed in relation to the ITPA norms, 
established cn what appeared to be, at pre-school levels, a possibly 
biased sample. Evidence regarding the general applicability of the 
test is, as stated earlier, lacking. 



Differences in initial test data related to program, age & sex 
10.5 Pr ogram differences in initial test data 

Certain unavoidable differences already discussed in the setting and 
timing of the testing must be kept in mind in any consideration of 
differences between the test data obtained initially from the children 
in the two progra'ns. All the children in the Metropolitan program 
were tested in private houses, either their own or the familiar home 
of a neighbouring child. The majority of children in the Swan Hill 
program were tested at Wandarrah, both because of initial and con- 
tinuing differences in the structure of the two programs, but also as 
a result of pragmatic considerations to conserve time and energy in a 
very packed testing schedule. On the other hand, more of the Swan 
Hill children had experienced considerable contact with the program 
prior to initial testing - for a variety of reasons. In some cases 
these resulted from practical difficulties - a child was absent or 
ill when testing had been arranged. 

In other cases the child's responsiveness in the test situation was 
not regarded as sufficiently adequate to guarantee a valid assessment. 
The "testing in the home coridition" enjoyed by the Metropolitan 
children was seen to produce this basis for valid assessment at an 
earlier stage of the program; so, to this extent, the differential 
advantages of the two groups of children balanced one another out. 
It is possible, however, that the testing condition for the Metro- 
politan children did constitute a more advantageous setting for the 
child. Certainly children settled into the test situation with re- 
markable ease, and were generally impervious to background activities 
in the home. These seemed to provide a source of reassuring support 
rather than a distraction, and the strange adult and novel situation 
appeared to readily assume a cloak of familiarity against this back- 
^::round that was not matched by the setting at Wandarrah. However, 
while it is known that children are less distractible in familiar than 
in novel surroundings, it is not known what effect this has on test 
results. 



Differen ces in initial results on Binet Scale ; Swan Hill/Metropolitan 

On this scale numbers f children tested, sex distribution and mean 
age at testing were all comparable. E'lt age range of the Swan Hill 
children was somewhat wider, including a.-^ it did children who were 
close to, or just over five years of age at first testing. 
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The mean for the Metropolitan children was almost nine points higher 
than that of the Swaun Hill children - a bigger difference between 
the means of the two groups than that between the test norm suid the 
mean for the Metropolitan children. This difference proved to be 
statistically significant. At the same time there was a difference 
between the standard deviations of the two sets of scores - that for 
Swan Hill being nearly five points Icirger, or almost half as large 
again as the standard deviation for the Metropolitan children. 

The main source of the difference between the group means for the 
children would appear to be the presence in the Swan Hill sample of 
a group of children (approximately I/4) whose scores fell in the 
lowest range of the distribution. While the upper limit of the range 
of scores for the two groups of children is similar, the lower limit 
for the Swan Hill children fell 20 points below that of the Metropol- 
itan children. 

Differences in initial results on Leiter Scale t Swaji Hill/Metropolitan 

Numbers are not similar here - almost all the Metropolitan children, 
but only a proportion of the Swan Hill children, were given this scale. 
However, mean ages and sex distribution are similar though again the 
upper limit of the age range for the Swan Hill children is higher. 
Here the mean for the Metropolitan children was almost seven points 
higher - again a bigger difference between the means for the two 
groups than the difference between the mean for the Metropolitan 
children and the test norm. Again the differences proved to be 
statistically significant. Here however, the variability of the two 
groups was virtually identical and the range of scores similar. 
Though the ratnge of scores is similar there is a build up of low 
scoring children in the Swan Hill sample but not in the Metropolitan 
- odd individual children obtained low scores. 

Differences in initial results on PPVT ; Swan Hill/Metropolitan 

Numbers are comparable here, and sex distribution. Mean age as well 
as range of ages differ from the Metropolitan sample, largely reflect- 
ing the delay of about a year in using this test with the Swan Hill 
children. The mean for the Metropolitan children was almost five 
points higher than that of the Swan Hill children. The difference 
did not prove to be statistically significant and is small compared 
to the difference of both groups from the norm of the test . While 
the difference between the means of the two groups is small, the 
difference between the lower limit of the range is large. Again 
there is a group in the Swan Hill sample of low scoring children, 
though the top limit of the range is a little higher than that of the 
Metropolitan group. Differences in the range are reflected in diff- 
erences in variability which are marked. Again the Swan Hill sample 
is more variable, with a stauidard deviation more than twice the size 
of the Metropolitan sample. 
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Difference s in initial results on Bavley Scale : Swan Hill/ 
Metropolitan 

Comparison here is not appropriate because of gross differences in 
numbers, mean ages and range of ages of children in the two programs 
given this test. 



Differences in initial results on ITPA Auditory and Visual 
Association Sub- tests : Swan Hill/Metropolitan 

Here again the Swan Hill children were older, both because of the 
delay in introducing these tests but also as a result of difficulties 
in administering the test to the younger children entering the program 
at Swan Hill. Some of these failed to "take the test". There is 
also a difference though not a large one in numbers of children 
between programs. 



Visual Association Test 

There was no difference between the means for chiidfffiT m the two 
programs who took this test, and both the range of scores and their 
variability were similar for the children from the two programs. 



Auditory Association Test 

The Metropolitan mean here was just over three points or ^ a standard 
deviation higher than the mean for Swan Hill. The difference between 
the rteans of the two groups was only half that between the norm and 
the Metropolitan mean. The Swan Hill children were considerably 
more variable and the difference between the means proved not to be 
statistically significant. As with the Binet Scale, thou^ the upper 
limit of the range of scores was similar and in both cases children 
in both programs scored above the norm of the test, in the Swan Hill 
group the lower limit was markedly below that of the Metropolitan 
group - this also was seen to be the case on the PPVT. 



Summary The main difference on initial tests seen in results for the 
two groups of children is the presence in the Swan Hill program of a 
group of very low scoring children. Though the presence of statist- 
ically significant differences between some of the test means enables 
us to state that, in these instances, there is a hi^ probability that 
they represent samples drawn from different populations, the psycho- 
logically significant aspect of these differences would seem to lie 
in the presence of this low scoring group of children. These low 
scores may represent deficiencies in basic cognitive ability. But 
what would also, if not primarily, seem to be involved is a lack of 
conceptual development appropriate to the cultural milieu which is 
premised by the particular tests. This would seem to be responsible, 
for instance, for the exceptionally low scores registered by some of 
the children on the PPVT and Auditory Association Test of ITPA - low 
scores not paralleled in the children's performance on either the 
Binet or the Visual Association test. 
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Some of the young children in both programs registered low scores on 
the Leiter suggesting that there may be a strong cultural bias in the 
ability of young children to focus on such cognitive tasks. However, 
only in the Swan Hill program were older children encountered whose 
scores on the PPVT and Auditory Association Test fell at a point more 
than three standard deviations below the norms for the tests. At 
the same time there were many children in the Swan Hill program with 
scores comparable to those of the Metropolitan children. Also, in 
both programs, there were children with above average scores, and on 
the Visual Association Test and the Leiter Scale with well above 
average scores. The only test excepted was the PPVT - all' the child- 
ren in both the programs had scoi^es which fell below the norm for this 
test. 



10.6 ARe differences in initial test data 



The initial test data was dichotomized by age at initial testing into 
those children who were four years and over and those who were xxnder 
four years of age at the time the first test was administered. This 
resulted in approximately equal numbers of children in these age group- 
ings on the Binet and PPVT tests only. For reasons outlined previously, 
a larger number of the children to whom the Leiter Scale and ITPA sub- 
tests were administered were in the four yeairs and over category. 
We were interested in examining for aige effects in the results of the 
initial testing; and dichotomizing the over-all sample in this manner 
represented a convenient breaik-down that produced comparable numbers 
for those two tests with the widest coverage. 

On the basis of what was known of the test instruments themselves, it 
seemed not unlikely that these could favor the younger children. 
Thus the Binet Scale, though characterized at pre-school levels by a 
rather variable ratio of verbal to non-verbal, performance- type items 
at different ages, is seen to make increasing demands towards the end 
of this period, and subsequently, on the child* s ability to use 
language for more conceptual purposes. On this basis, the younger 
children could have been at an advantage. 

In the case of the PPVT, while the nat-ore of the task is invariant 
across these levels, the difficulty level rises rather sharply. The 
subject has to indicate correct recognition, not only of a greater 
number of words, but the words themselves become increasingly less 
familiair. The nature of tasks on the ITPA sub-tests also do no: vary 
with age but scoring standards are clearly adjusted to the difficulty 
of the tasks themselves, for the young child. Minimal performance 
is credited with a moderately below average staaidard score for the 
younger child. However, an older child's ability to handle the task 
and to score successes on a limited number of items only, rates a very 
low standard score indeed. On the Leiter Scale, the response 
behaviour required of the subject does not vary but the complexity and 
the conceptual content of the stimulus increases and the criterion of 
successful performance of these more difficult items becomes more 
stringent. In each case, then, it seemed possible that the instruments 
themselves might place the older children in this particular sample 
of children at some disadvantage. 
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TABLE 3 

AGE DIFFERENCES; INITIAL TEST DATA; PART-ABORIGINAL CHILDRai 



Mean scores,* mean ages, standard deviations, and ramge of scores and ages 

( by test and age group ) 



Test 


N 


Range of 
scores 


Mean 


SD 


Difference 
from norm 
of test 


Age range 
(yrs, & 
m'ths • ^ 


Mean 








n nrf he 
\J Ui tils . 


& over 






Binet (Form L/m) 


28 


59 - 111 


90.86 


15.15 


- 9.14 


4.0 - 5.3 


4. 8 


P.P.V.T. 


51 


29 - 91 


67.52 


17.20 


-32.68 


4.0 - 6.4 


5. 0 


I.T.P.A. (a. A.) 


55 


9-42 


27.94 


7.64 


- 8.06 


4.0 - 6.5 


4.11 


I.T.P.A. (V.A.) 


55 


25 - 44 


54.51 


5.77 


- 1.69 


4.0 - 6.5 


4.11 


Leiter 


28 


55 - 119 


92.21 


19.11 


- 7.79 


4.0 - 6.1 


4. 7 


Bay ley 


0 


















Under 4 yrs. 


0 mths. 






Binet (Form L/M) 


55 


65 - 109 


89.88 


11.40 


-10.12 


2.4 - 5.11 


3. 1 


P.P.V.T. 


52 


58 - 94 


75.00 


11.70 


-27.00 


2.4 - 5.11 


5. 2 


I.T.P.A. (A. A.) 


17 


28 - 46 


51.71 


7.10 


- 4.29 


5.2 - 3.11 


5. 8 


I.T.P.A. (V.A.) 


17 


24 - 49 


56.00 


7.15 


0.00 


3.2 - 3.11 


5. 8 


Leiter 


19 


55 - 140 


96.21 


54.60 


- 5.79 


5.5 - 3.11 


3. 7 


Bay ley 


18 


50 - 152 


86.85 


22.02 


-15.17 


0.7 - 2.11 


1. 9 



* See footnote Tatle 2 , p.114 
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At the same time, as the younger children were quite often siblings 
of the older children in the program, their position in the family 
might well have been disadvantageous in terms of both the amount of 
adult interaction they had enjoyed, and tlieir exposure to a wider 
range of environmental encounters* 

Differences in means and variability of scores of chil cL ren four 
years and over and vmder four years 

With the exception of the Binet Scale, where the one point difference 
between means favoured the older group, the mean scores of the younger 
group were higher. The largest difference was on the ITPA Auditory 
Association sub-test, but none of the differences proved to be stat- 
istically significant. The scores of the two age groups differed in 
variability - on the Binet and PFVT the older group were more variable, 
on the Leiter Scale the younger group showed marked variability, part- 
icularly in view of the small size of the sample. Though there was 
little difference between the two age groups on the ITPA sub-tests, 
in terms of size of standard deviations, there was a very obvious 
difference in the range of scores on the Auditory Association sub- 
test. Some of the older chUdren, but none of the younger children, 
obtained very low standard scores. The difference in the upper limit 
of the range was much less marked. A similar, but weaker effect is 
observed in the range of the PPVT scores. Thus it would seem that 
in the case of these two instruments, there was a tendency for the 
older age children to be at a disadvantage. The particular age- 
break used here and the differences in the variability of the two 
groups (as well as the smallish sample size) may all have contributed 
to reducing the significance of its impact on mean scores of the two 
age- groupings. 

The differences in the range of scores on the Leiter Scale would appear 
to have somewhat different origins. A few of the younger children 
obtained very low scores here, and a few very high scores. For the 
older children, range and variability were much more restricted. 
Successful performance on this test in the case of the younger child- 
ren tended to be something of an either/ or situation. Either they 
already had developed certain basic cognitive capacities that seemed 
to constitute essential pre-requisites for performance on the task or 
they had not. Though the test provided the opportunity to learn to 
use these, and to apply them to the particular tasks that the scale 
presented at increasing levels of difficulty, there was not the 
opportunity to develop these pre-requisites during the short test 
session. In particular, as indicated above, this test would seem to 
require developed capacities for focusing on the elements of a cogni- 
tive task; the child must discriminate the nature of the task itself 
and the adequacy of his performance, as well as carrying out the 
increasingly difficult discriminations demanded by the items. 

The non verbal administration permits little guidance or support on 
the part of the Examiner; thus well-developed voluntary attentional 
.behaviours and self- initiated task orientation is required of the child. 
The chief source of variability in the older children's performance 
would seem to be in their ability to solve the discrimination tasks 
themselves. In the case of the younger children, the relative 
presence or absence of these pre-requisite capacities, as well as 
their application to the tasks, would seem to be involved. 
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This dual source of variability would seem to result in a less 
adeqiiate instrument for generating comparable test data across the 
age range of this sample, despite the value of the test in providing 
information about the functioning of individual children's ability. 
These same queries arise in relation to sex differences in the next 
section. 

The over-all results failed to reveal any marked discrepancies in 
the performance of these two age groups of children on the tests. 
It is possible, however, that an age break-down at another point might 
have proved more sensitive than one at four years. In particular, 
the Binet Scale results proved remarkedly little affected by age, as 
did those on the Visual Association sub-tests. Queries could be 
raised regarding the comparability of the distribution of scores 
obtained with the other tests across these two broad age groupings, 
thoiigh differences between the means proved not to be significant. 

10.7 Sex differences in initial test data 

There were, by chance, more boys than girls in the program; though 
numbers are unequal, the mean age and range of ages of the two sexes 
are very similar. Sex differences favoring girls appear on all the 
tests (the exception - the Bayley Scale - will be discussed separately). 
Those on the ITPA sub-tests proved not to be significant; those on 
the Binet and PPVT reached statistical significance, and differences 
on the Leiter Scale proved highly significant. Differences in the 
variability of scores were small and inconsistent. 

Evidence in the literatxire regarding sex differences in cognitive 
functioning tends to be scanty and inconsistent. Most widely used 
tests of general abilities are in fact standardized to minimize sex 
differences, and this would cover the tests here with the possible 
exception of the Leiter Scale. There is some consensus that diiring 
the pre-school and early school years, girls perfora better on most 
tests of verbal ability (Maccoby, 196?) and on language measures 
(McCarthy, 1954)? but, while they are found to test higher in pre- 
school years they loce this advantage at high school levels. At the 
same time boys' superiority on spatial ability tests diiring these later 
years is not shown d\iring the pre-3chool years (Maccoby, ibid.). The 
small differences between the sexes on the Binet and PPVT is in line 
with these findings, though larger differences might have been antici- 
pated on the Auditory Association sub-test. The very large difference 
on the Leiter Scale (over 20 pts* difference between the means of the 
sexes - over a standard deviation unit) is not congruent with this 
data. The sort of cognitive abilities involved are not seen to differ 
between the sexes d\iring these years; spatial and analytic abilities 
subsequently become better developed boys. But, during the pre- 
school period, girls have not been found to be superior . 

A more likely so\irce of the marked sex difference in performance on 
the scale in this sample of children would seem to lie in the 
behavio\iral pre-requisites for a successful deployment of abilities, 
rather than in differences in the abilities themselves. That is, 
the girls on average possessed better developed attentional behavio\irs 
and capacities for self- initiated and directed activity on cognitive 
tasks. 
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TABLE 4 



St3C DIFFERIKGES: INITIAL TEST MTA: PART-ABORIGINAL CHILDREK 

Mean scores, mean a^es, standard deviations, and range of scores and ages 

(by test and sex) 







Range o: 






Difference 


Age range 


Mean 


Test 


N 


scores 


Mean 


SD 


from norm 


(yrs* & 


age 












of test 


mths.) 





BOYS 



Binet. (Form L/M) 


34 


60- 


111 


88.76 


12.20 


-11.24 


2.6 - 


5.3 


3. 


10 


P.P.V.T. 




35 


38- 


90 


67.91 


I3.8O 


-32.09 


2.6 - 


6.4 


4. 


1 


I.T.P.A. 


(A.A.) 


27 


17- 


42 


28.89 


6.62 


- 7.11 


3.2 - 


6.4 


4. 


7 


I.T.P.A. 


(V.A.) 


27 


24- 


49 


34.41 


6.37 


- 1.59 


3.2 - 


6.4 


4. 


7 


Leiter 




27 


35- 


138 


86.15 


25.87 


-13.85 


2.9 - 


6.1 


4. 


r\ 
C 






10 


71- 


132 


88.40 


25.78 


-11.60 


0.7 - 


2.11 


1. 


9 



GIRLS 



Binet (Form L/m) 


27 


59-109 


92.30 


11.99 


- 7.70 


2.4 - 


5.3 


3. 9 


P.P.V.T. 


28 


29- 94 


73.07 


15. 80 


-26.93 


2.5 - 


6.4 


3.10 


I.T.P.A. (A.A.) 


25 


9- 44 


29.48 


8.68 


- 6.52 


3.2 - 


6.5 


4. 7 


I.T.P.A. (V.A.) 


25 


21- 44 


35.56 


6.16 


- 0.64 


3.2 - 


6.5 


4. 7 


Leiter 


20 


48-140 


104.20 


23.44 


+ 4.20 


3.4 - 


4.10 


4. 2 


Bay ley 


8 


50-119 


84.87 


17.76 


-15.13 


0.11 - 


2.6 


2. 2 



See footnote Table 2, p. 114 
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There was some evidence that differences in these areas charact- 
erized the rc-sponse of boys and girls on other tests, but only on the 
Leiter Scale did these differences have such a marked effect on 
performance. This would seem to occur chiefly because the admin- 
istration of the test deprives the child of the adult support and 
direction that is a feature of the test situation with other instru- 
ments* 

As we saw above, it was these pre-requisites for successful performance 
that seemed to create difficulties for some of tho younger children 
and these sorts of behaviours probably constitute an important facet 
of what is termed "maturity'^ in the pre-school child. At the same 
time, they may be a contributing factor to the young child's adjust- 
ment to the demands of the school situation and his accomplishment on 
cognitive tasks there, particularly where other things such as verbal 
skills are equated. In this sample of children, differences between 
the sexes in verbal skills were small, particularly when compared to 
those on the Leiter Scale; it is possible that the determinants of 
sex differences on this scale also play a part in the observed 
differentials between the sexes in early school achievement. At this 
stage we can only hypothesize as to the nature of these determinants 
- that they do not lie in cognitive abilities per se is suggested by 
the data here on other tests and in Maccob/s review (op.cit.) of 
published research data. 

Other possibilities were investigated. Some deficiency in colour 
vision might have affected the performance on the scale of individual 
boys in the sample resulting in a lower group mean. At least three 
of the boys did appear to have difficulties here; the Metropolitan 
sample was screened for colour vision and auiy of the children with 
anomalous results were tested at the College of Optometry. However, 
no consistent relationship would be demonstrated between the presence 
or absence of apparently defective colour vision and performance on 
the Leiter Scale itself . Only on a very few items of the scale could 
colour confusion, resulting from such deficiencies, have constituted 
a potential source of difficulty. A few of the boys also appeared 
to have particular difficulties in handling the perceptual discrim- 
inations demanded by the tasks; but excluding these cases still left 
a significant difference between the means for the two sexes. 

Unfort\Anately the published data on the Leiter Scale is limited, at 
this age level m particular, and it could not be ascertained whether 
the sex differences in this sample of children have been observed to 
occur in other such samples. Some of the recent literature on 
cognitive style (Witkin, 1969) and its effects on performance on 
cognitive tasks, as well as on the social influences that are re- 
lated to its development seemed relevant to these differences. So 
also did Maccoby's (1965) hypothesis that different "response iyles** 
characterize the sexes - the boys tending to an impulsive, the girls 
to more passive, inhibited, pattern of response. 

Successful performance on the scale may, to some extent, be seen as 
requiring a more differentiated "field analytic" approach (Witkin 
op.cit.) to the tasks but, at the same time, good attentional 
behaviours and task orientation are also necessary. 
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While in our culture, child- rearing practices experienced by boys are 
thought to enhance the develojMuent of the former, the latter behaviours 
are saore characteristic of girls# We know little however, of the 
modal child-rearing practices in part-Abori|;inal families, ^Aether 
they differ for the two sexes, or indeed if there are practices irtiich 
coidd be described as "modal*'. That there are differences and that 
these have consequences for non-c gnitive characteristics of children 
)^ich have relevance to performance on cognitive tasks seems plausible 
enough in the light of the research Wilkin and colleagues on cognitive 
style. However, in the case of the Leitt-r Scale, we know too little 
about what are the relevant non-cognitive characteristics of children 
that influence successful performance on these particular tasks* 

As noted in relation to the age group difference, a problem with the 
scale is the apparent complexity in the sources of variability of 
pre-»school children's test performance. Analyzing resxilts by sex 
raises further queries as to the comparability of group data obtained 
with the Leiter test at the pre-school level - sex as well as age 
would appear to be a complicating variable. Certainly the scale 
would not appear to have potential as a sturdy, cult^lre • fair measure 
of the general ability of "culturally different" groups of pre^school 
children, if the marked sex bias of the test appearing in this sample 
of children is replicated in other samples. Its "culture-fairness" 
to the girls of the sample, whose mean score on the Leiter was 
considerably hi^er than their mean score on the Binet did not extend 
to the boys - their Leiter Scale mean was a little below their Binet 
mean. 

In summary: the sex differences observed in the sample on the Binet 
and PPVT scales tended to be in line with general findings that 
girls show a certain superiority over boys of this age in their per- 
fomiance on psychological tests. The large sex difference observed 
on the Leiter Scale is not congruent with these findings which stress 
that differences are small and relate more to verbal skills than the 
spatial and analyzing abilities which appear to be components of t^iis 
scale. Sex differences on the Leiter Scale are difficult to interpret 
as little comparative data is available; also, insufficient is 
known regarding what appear to be non-cognitive sources of variability 
in performance here. The evidence from this sample suggests that 
these may influence the performance of different age groups but, in 
particular, operate to depress the scores of boys on the test. For 
children of pre-school age the scale is not seen to provide a satis- 
factory culture-fair instrument of general ability, despite its vadue 
as a diagnostic test for assessing cognitive stren^hs and weaknesses 
in individual children. 



10.8 Non-Aboriginal children : initial test results (N « 6 ) 

A small group of non-Aboriginal children also participated in the 
program in the Metropolitan area and they were tested at the same time. 
Their results naturally are not comparable to those of the Aboriginal 
children: the latter represented a very high proportion of all 
Aboriginal children of pre-school age in the area, while those of the 
non- Aboriginal children represent only an infinitesimal sample of 
this group of pre-school children. 
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IHITIAL TE ST RESULTS i BQH>AB0»IC1IUL CHILBB^ 

Metropolitan Prograga 

Mean ccores^, Biean ages, standard deviations, and range of scores and 

on each test 



Test 




Range of 






Oiffexenci 


Age ratiet 


Hsan 


N 


scores 


Kean 


SD 


from noxa 


(yrs. & 


age 












of test 


BthS.) 


Binet (Pona L/M) 


6 


97-133 


112.00 


15.74 


♦12.00 


2.4 - 4.9 


3.9 


P.P.V.T. 


6 


77-104 


90.67 


8.65 


- 9.55 


2.4 - 4.9 


5.9 


I.T.P.A. (A.A.) 


5 


35- 46 


59.80 


4.82 


♦ 3.80 


2.6 - 4.IG 


4.1 


I.T.P.A. (V.A.) 


5 


34- 46 


59.40 


4.98 


♦ 3.40 


2.6 • 4.1a 


4*1 


Leiter 


4 


74-123 


105.50 


22.95 


♦ 5.50 


3.10- 4.1Q 


4.5 



• These were neighbours of the Aboriginal children participating vlw 
also included in teaching sessions. 

* See footnote Table 2 » p.lU 
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Where Abori^iial families are housed is partly a siatter of chance; 
it cannot bo said however that the paxrticipation of the non* 
Aboriginal children was a chance matter ^ beinff a neighbour waSf but 
being a participant was not. Prior to the progra© they had developed 
a relationship with the Aboriginal famly, their children played 
together and they were invited to participate as a result. Further 
they were at hogae . A large nuater of pre«»8Chool children in the 
area spend their day at child«minding centres andf as there is a 
dearth of kindergartens , few children have the opportunity to exper* 
ience any pre-school program. 

The main interest of this data is not in coaparing the results for 
the two samples as they clearly are not comparablet but in the 
opportunity provided to compare the results in this group across the 
saeie instruncntc. Despite the differences in mean scores between the 
two groups t the PPVT lu^an 1«Q. for this group of childi^n is virtually 
as discrepant from the mean Binet l.Q. (21 pts. rounded) as was the 
case with the Metropolitan Abori^tjinal sample. For this small group 
of children, the information conveyed by results on the PPVT would 
also appear to be just as misleading. Individual children in this 
sample would be categorised as inappropriately in relation to their 
ability level on the Binet as was seen to be the case with individual 
Aboriginal children. 

Oxi the two ITPA sub-tests - Auditory and Visual Association • the 
{dean scores for this group of children are almost identical as is 
also the variability and the range of scores. Their ability to relate 
'•meaningful symbols* is apparently equally engaged whether the input 
is auditory or visual • in contrast to the Aboriginal sample. Leiter 
Scale scores cannot be compared to Binet as only four of the six 
children could be tested on this scale; however the scores do indicate 
a tendency for these children to be less '•advantaged" here than cn 
the Binet Scale, compared to the Aboriginal children. 
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TA3LE 6 

INITIAL TEST DATA : PART-ABORIGINAL CHILDREN (Metropolitan only) 
I.T.P.A. : Auditory sequential memory sub- test 
Hean scores,* mean a^s, standard deviations, and range of scores and ages 



Test 


N 


Range of 
scores 


Mean 


SD 


Difference 
from norm 
of test 


Age range 
(yrs. & 
mths.) 


Mean 
age 


METROPOLITAN (and total) 


I.T.P.A. 
A.S.H. 


22 


30 - 54 


58.04 


6.85 


+ 2.04 


3.3 - 5.7 


4.3 


4 yrs. 0 mths. and over 


I.T.P.^. 
A.S .M. 


13 


50 - 45 


35.69 


4.84 


- 0.31 


4.0 - '5.7 


4.8 



Under 4 yrs. 0 mths. 



I.T.P.A. 


9 


31 - 54 


41.44 


8.09 


+ 5.44 


3.3 - 3.10 


3.8 


A .S*N. 















BOYS 



I.T.P.A. 
A.S.M. 


11 


30 - 


54 


57.82 


6.78 


+ 1.82 


3.3 - 5.7 


4.3 


GIRLS 


I.T.P.A. 

AaS.M. 


11 


30 - 


52 


38.27 


7.21 


+ 2.27 


3.5 - 4.11 


4.3 


Not testable : 


N>4 


(2 


yrs. 


6 mths. 


- 4 yrs. 5 mths.) 







♦ I.T.P.A. sub- tests : Mean » standard score of 36; SD » 6. 
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TABLE 7 

INITIAL TEST DATA ; PART->ABORIGINAL CHILDREN (Metropolitan only) 

A*C*L*C» (Assessment of children* s language comprehension) 

Mean scores, mean a^es, standard deviations, and range of scores and ages 

(by test item, age & sex) 



Test 




N 


Possible 


Range of 


Mean 


SD 


Age range 


Mean 


item 






score 


scores 


score 




(yrs & mths. 




TOTAL (Metropolitan only) 






1 n 


50 


35 - 48 


42.60 


4.62 


3.5 - 5.1 


4.4 


2 Critical 


elements 


12 


10 


6-10 


8.50 


1.24 


3.5 - 5.3 


4.5 


3 " 




12 


10 


4-10 


6.70 


1.67 


3.5 - 5.3 


4.5 


4 


n 


11 


10 


2-8 


4.90 


2.30 


3.5 - 5.5 


4.6 








4 yrs. 


0 mths. & over 








Vocabulajy 




6 


50 


38 - 48 


44.50 


3.89 


4.3 - 5.1 


4.9 


2 Critical 


elements 


8 


10 


6-10 


8.62 


1.41 


4.3 - 5.3 


4.9 


5 " 


II 


8 


10 


5-10 


7.00 


1.69 


4.3 - 5.5 


4.9 


4 " 


n 


8 


10 


5 - 8 


5.37 


2.45 


4.3 - 5.3 


4.9 








Under 4 yrs. 0 


mths. 








Vocabulary 




4 


50 


55 - 42 


39.75 


4.57 


3.5 - 3.10 


5.7 


2 Critical 


elements 


4 


10 


7 9 


8.25 


0.96 


3.5 - 3.10 


3.7 


3 " 


It 


4 


10 


4-8 


6.00 


1.63 


3.5 - 3.10 


3.7 


A 


II 


3 


10 


2 - 5 


3.67 


1.53 


3.5 - 3.10 


5.8 


BOYS 


Vocabulary 




4 


50 


35 - 43 


40.50 


5. 80 


3.5 - 5.1 


4.2 


2 Critical 


elements 


5 


10 


7-9 


8.60 


0.89 


3.5 - 5.3 


4.5 


3 " 


If 


5 


10 


4 - 8 


5.60 


1.52 


3.5 - 5.3 


4.5 


4 


w 


5 


10 


0-6 


4.00 


2.34 


3.5 - 5.3 


4.5 



GIRLS 



Vocabiilary 




50 


38 - 48 


44.00 


3.52 


3.6 - 5.1 


4.5 


2 Critical elements 


7 


10 


6-10 


8.43 


1.51 


3.6 - 5.1 


4.2 


J fi ti 


7 


10 


6-10 


7.43 


1.40 


3.6 - 5.1 


4.2 


4 tf II 


6 


10 


2-8 


5.67 


2.16 


3.9 - 5.1 


4.7 
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Chapter 11 



PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS OF POINTS MADE ON TESTING 



Comment from aa educational viewDoint 



Practical repercussions for children and not theoretical concerns prompted 
the review of issues in obtaining and using data from standardized tests. 
The detailed examination of selected aspects of tests in widespread use in 
pre-school projects is meant to convey the importance, in our opinion, of 
more appropriate interpretations and use of such data than is characteristic 
of current literature and discussion on early education programs. The ques- 
tions and practical responsibilities to which test results are applied do 
need, it seems, to be more consonant with those questions which available 
tests are able to answer; and when applied to the educational field, their 
relevance needs to be specified, rather than assumed. 

If children - including Aboriginal children - are not to be short-changed 
educationally, some re-orientation of thinking and action in the following 
areas seems urgent. 

11 .1 The use of /group means as a basis for educational planning 

Reports of changes in group mean performances on standardized ''intelligence^ 
tests are covering up the range of differences to which educational planning 
needs to be directed. This then tends to create new stereotypes, both edu- 
cational and social, which operate against progress with verbally expressed 
concerns for children's equality of educational opporttmity. Por Aboriginal 
children, this seems particularly unfortunate since existing inequalities 
may be considerable. 

Attention is drawTi in this project to the range of scores obtained in a rel- 
atively small sample of Aboriginal children. As a group, this saiq)le can 
only be described as extremely heterogeneous. The point for pre-school edu- 
cation is the need to plan for much greater discrepancies in levels of 
progress than are usually met, or could be accomnodated, in the usxial-sized 
group enrolled in pre-school centres; also to note the wide scatter of abil- 
ities within some children, apparently due to gaps in experience. 

At the school level, too, it is quite evident that unless teachers' expec- 
tations of children are based on study of what has actually been learned, 
prior to school entry, and not on some "average" perfo3cmance reported as 
characteristic of Aboriginal children, the progress of those with most 
ground to make up will probably come to a sudden halt. This has already 
occurred for some children from this project. 

Bruce, Hengeveld and Radford (1971 ) explicitly report a considerable range 
of performance in Aboriginal children at the early school level. It is, 
however, their general statement that Aboriginal children "will almost cer- 
tainly, as a group, perform less well at school than their Australian and 
migrant counterparts" (p. 25) which received public attention, which has been 
communicated to meetings of educators, and on which plans for education tend 
to proceed. 

On one hand, children within or above the average '^ange in certain skills 
may be subject to teachers' negative expectations for a "culturally disad- 
vantaged" population; or their skills may go unrecognized and unencouraged 
- especially if social conditions and practical circumstances limit their 
free expression. On the other hand, the extreme needs of the lowest scoring 
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children may fail to be recognized. Once in a learning situation not 
adjusted to prevent total failure, the conclusion is dravm that there 
is something wrong with the child which needs to be rectified, not 
that a planned education system has not examined his needs, when it 
exists for just such a purpose. The starting point for teaching has 
been obscured by a general expectation. 

The concern with group mean changes already noted has an wfortunate 
counterpart in the advocation of blanket teaching recipes. When it 
comes to adequate teaching of children - in educational difficulty or 
not - the task assumed in action research of trying to establish 
probabilities between some general goals and a general type of program 
is not relevant. It needs to give way to the task of identifying specific 
next steps for particular children and concern with how factors known to 
affect progress are operating, and may need modifying, in the experience 
of individuals. 

There is nothing new in these concerns in education. The problem lies 
in being aware of their meaning and presence in action. 

For teaching purposes, then, it is necessary to note that studies reporting 
lower group mean perfonnances of Aboriginal children on standardized tests 
may certainly indicate the need for additional support in learning for 
some, and the importance of examining factors responsible; but the 
information which helps with the giving of additional support and action 
to deal with the causes of problems is not group data, but information 
on individual progress and personal circumstances, obtained on the basis 
of what is already known about factors affecting early learning. 

11.2 Interpretations of initial test scores 

In this project, it was clear that a number of children at all age levels 
were unable, for a variety of reasons, to cope with several tests on 
first presentation. Much significant and successful teaching had been 
done, then, before a valid score on test instruments could be obtained 
for these children. 



Since there is no evidence to the contrary in most reports of experimental 
pre*8Chool programs, it is possible that difference scores between pre- 
and post-tests do not only represent change in the cognitive abilities 
which a test claims to measure. Instead, there may also be change in 
the behaviours, attitudes, and general comprehension of tasks which allow 
pre*8chool children even to undertake a test item requiring an overt 
response on demand. Describing differences between Aboriginal and other 
Australian children at pre*school age mainly as relative levels of 
cognitive skill is, in the light of data from this project, likely to be 
inaccurate. When no score on a test item may cover both failure on the 
item and failure to take the test item, it is also hi^.ly misleading to 
teachers and parents. Low scorns tend to draw intensified demands for 
cognitive effort, without recognition that pre*requisite learning in 
other areas may not be sufficiently in order to allow this progress. 

Attentional skills, sharper perceptual differentiation, ability to enter 
into sustained communication with an adult, motivation to undertake a 
task, accurate recall of previous experience, intellectual curiosity, 
control of physical energy, responsiveness to adult interest and help with 
learning, - even these, of the many pre-requisites to cognitive progress 
require a range of conditions for learning which differ considerably from 
Q those which help - for example - concept development or classification 
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Possibly, some of the failure to sustain initial gains from intervention 
programs may be due to the fact that they were not entirely ••cognitive" 
in the first place. More accurate description of initial test scores 
would help, then, to take the focus off the problem as seen by adults, 
and redirect attention to understanding the immediate problem for 
children, and the factors sustaining it which are open to modification. 
Educational efforts to reduce differences observed might then be more 
successful. 

ILJ The ambiif uity of questions to which standardized tests are now 

directed — — — . 

Matters of norming and the general applicability of standardized tests 
vary in significance, depending on the questions to which tests are applied* 
Conversely, one might question the significance of some of the questions 
to which tests are applied, and therefore whether it matters to solve the 
associated problems of norming at all. 

Tests seem to be applied now, to two kinds of comparative questions. 
Problems of norming matter for one, but not for the other. They matter 
very much when the question asked is: ••Are children from specific cultural 
or sub-cultural backgrounds performing at levels of general ability 
consonant with the average for the general population. Such a question 
is asked about Aboriginal children; but the norms of the tests used to 
measure differences place them at an immediate disadvantage, particularly 
at pre-school age. Whether or not a test is standardized on an 
Australian or American or some other national sample would seem far less 
relevant than whether the standardization sample determining the norm 
for the "general population'*, and the basis for comparison, represents 
other groups living in socio-economic conditions and with opport'inities 
for exposure to intellectual stimulation similar to those of the Aboriginal 
children in question. 

When this is not the case, as it seems from the review of tests in current 
use, not only is the size of negative differences inflated (since what 
is ••normal" is non-representative) but there is a tendency to associate 
lack of progress with ethnic minorities, rather than with the social and 
economic cor.ditions in which they live. Hence negative stereotypes and 
expectations tend to be perpetuated and may be exaggerated, with probable 
negative effects on the self-concepts of those so labelled. Further, 
remedial ..f for'..; .igain are directed to syrriptomatic difficulties in children 
ra'J.he\: thai to th?i3r envizunrr.ontr:! origins. 

Alte?riativ!>ly, if the question which one wishes to axiswer with test data 
is "Wpat c:;.fff rerc*r£ car-, be cbsorved in the relativt^ educatir.nal prcgrfiss 
of cr»i]ciren living, in en\ iromneni:^ > nown to differ in the- educational 
OFportui ities they cffer, ncrminf prcblemi; of t) i: kind described are no 
longer ar, issu^:. Ciscr^:rar.ci*?s between the composition of the stand- 
ardir-ation sairple and that of the- grcupi? under stuc'y just represent 
th^. crigins cf the differences one wishes to examine. In this case, 
hov/evcr, quertions of test content take cn special significance, since 
differences to which one is sensitized will be limited to those which 
partic.ular tests meas^ire. Since the tests themeelves will have been 
constructed from ct.p cultural viewpoint, the outcome is almc»st a fore- 
gone conclusion. 
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11 ,4 Statements of education al pro gress over t itr.n 



Psychcmetric tests are now beinfj used to measure change occurring in 
experimental pre-school education programs, rather than to predict 
achievement or to control variables in psyche logical research. For 
this purpose, quite different methodological issues in test construction 
need attention. Since this change in the nature of questions to which 
standardized tests are directed has not been openly recognized, problems 
of method affecting the adequacy of information obtained for educational 
purposes tend to be obscured by concern to report some "scientific" 
measures of progress. 

Unfortur.ately, hcwever, as in the physical sciences, a scientific 
instrument has no constant scientific value or validity; this is directly 
tied to the questions which it sets out to sjiswer. 

Discontinuity from one age to the next, in the nature of items from which 
psychometric test scores axe derived, obscures what has been learned or 
not in pre* and post*test differences. Those with responsibility for 
plannirig programs and teaching children therefore lack sufficient infor- 
mation concerning the content of a child's progress, on which to base 
further planning. 

The limited contribution of psychometric data to teaching responsibilitif-s 
needs to be ackriOwledged by researchers as well as teachers, and support 
given to efforts to define specific varieties of learning and levels of 
skill in th€ acquisition cf these. When the nature of changes exi^ected 
is clear, it is possible to develop valid measures and to study factors 
affecting progress. iMore recently developed standardized tests have 
been directed to these ends. But in solving the problem of discontinuity 
in learning measured from one age to the next, and the multi-dimensional 
quality of previous test items, another problem has arisen for early 
education. 

11 >5 Confusion between teaching ob.iectives and measures of progress 

There is now a growing tendency to argue the educational value of changes 
measured by standardized tests, rather thaii the technical effectiveness of 
those tests for measuring specific aspects of learning. In the process of 
solving some problems of psychological measurement, educational purposes 
are being defined by implication. 

Prograir,5 of pre-school education, described as "cognitively" or "language" 
oriented may deal with only a very few selected aspects of language or 
cognition. Usually this selectivity is not discussed directly, or it 
is justified on the basis of a theory of current interest to research. 
Reasons for lack of concern with aspects of learning not covered by test 
items are rarely included. 

For example, evon within the same general area of development, changes 
in "intelligence" may mean changes in Ability to match a greater range 
of visual and verbal symbols (as in F?VT) or more efficient automatic 
verbal associations (as in ITPA). The program conditions under which 
these have been achieved are then advocated as of general value for 
"intellectual" or "language" development. No questions are asked, for 
instance, atout the whole range of intellectual activity characterized 
by its voiuntaiy nature which, by definition cardnot be tested on demand, 
but must be observed in an unstructured setting. In the search for 

O 
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culture-fair intelligence tests, "intelligence" increasingly became 
something tied to manipulating visual rather than verbal symbols. In 
the Piaffetian era, it may be interpreted as having acquired "object 
constancy" or the ability to "conserve" quantity or weight, and training 
towards the establishment of such concepts may be given time and effort. 

Somehcw, the measure has become the goal, and what general issue of 
intelligence that measui-e represents (such as changes in perceptual 
awareness, or ability to process multiple dimensions of a stimulus 
simultaneously) which rright need to be learned in a variety of situations 
in crder to generalize usefully, may not be identified. And when 
measures and objectives are not defined independently, research proceeds 
on self-fulfilling prophecies. 

A clear distinction is needed, it appears, between progress with con- 
structing standardized tests which generate unambiguous data on change in 
children, and progress with defining criteria for J'olecting educational 
objectives in general, and priorities for particular children at a part- 
icular time. 

It is one thing to argue that teachers need objective measures of progress 
in children; but quite another to imply that what children need to be 
helped to learn should be determined by the natiu-e of items in available 
standardized tests. Whf;n this happens, children tend to be used for 
imir.ediate research purposes rather than benefiting in any way from the 
use of accumulated knowledge in education programs. 
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Chapter 12 INITIAL OBSERVATION DATA ; TEACHING RECORDS 



A fow dimensions of "learning were selecbcl frcnr. v^-avj jjorsibi I iti e.^ for 
•;eooriling .joro:^? the gi^vu]u Selections: ^ere mads* vi^l. a N/iew to 
extending' -.he der.criiit ive information available froni t.h<^ t5c-t:.ag program* 
Since for tsachirg purpu.ior. wh^t is needed is infoimnticn whir:h difft3rs 
for iadividoalc, ther-i viaj^ a limit t: wMoh tc-achecs could aeet tho 
additional recording responsibilities of describing all children on the 
same aspects of development. Actually, such an effort has limited 
educational value. Observations on one group of children cannot 
replace the need for similar observations of the individual progress of 
children enrolled in subsequent groups, if teaching is to build on 
what has already been learned. 

The observational data presented here ai^e intended to serve two pur- 
poses, l) They provide some check on the generality of some charact- 
eristics ascribed to part-Aboriginal children as a group, as a result 
of psychometric studies of their progress. 2) They illustrate 
dimensions of the practical process of learning and teaching which are 
not dealt with by measuring the outcome of that process with standard- 
ized "intelligence** tests. Drawing attention here to variables which 
describe the functioning of a person in learning situations is 
intentional; most studies which establish associations between content 
of prograjns and some cognitive outcome in children ignore the interven- 
ing vciriables which describe the interaction processes involved in 
effecting change. Thus they may help teachers little in knowing how 
to assist a child with a certain combination of abilities and difficult- 
ies to make progress from one level of accomplishment to another. 

That, however, is the responsibility which teachers face. They cannot 
ignore the fact that the total effect of a similar program (as distinct 
from the probable effect of a few of its elements on a few aspects of 
learning) is not constant from one child to the next. Experimental 
action research programs should not encourage us to revert to a naive 
and temporarily comfortable state in which teaching responsibilities 
stop with those of exposing children to adult-approved environments, 
regardless of their personal meaning for very different children, at 
varying points in their development. To increase understanding of 
ways of helping children in early educational difficulty, one cannot 
consider stimulus variables in isolation. The vital conditions for 
learning are not described until the variables created and maintained 
by environment X child interactions are recognized . 

For a start, there is a state of understanding communication between 
child and teacher to be successfully achieved, and this - for young 
children - is a very personal matter. The development of such a state 
is often of necessity a major focus and contribution of pre-school 
education, and has been considerably under-estimated in recent liter- 
ature in this field. Parent-child relationships vary considerably 
in the extent to which they develop attitudes sind behaviours which 
help children to learn with awaireness, in a variety of situations and 
from a variety of people. It is recognized that the intuitive nature 
of understanding between some parents and children, and their close 
emotional ties, may maice this task more difficult than it is for a 
teacher. On the other hand, it is also recognized that young child- 
ren have difficulty in learning from adults who have not established 
positive personal relationships and communication with them, which 
are expressive of sensitivity to their individual experience. 
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("Learning" here means not just the acquisition of information or of 
behavioural characteristics responsive largely to external stimuli; it 
means change, in the form of new understanding or increased awareness which 
motivates personal effort.) The extent to which such teaching-learning 
relationships generalize from one adult or one situation to another - 
for example, from pre-school to school situations, is a neglected area 
of study. One might hypothesize, perhaps that they need to be well 
beyond the stage of initial acquisition for this to occur, and that the 
presence of like elements in the new environment is particularly import- 
ant for young children. 



on 



Learning b ehaviours and attitudes selected for attenti 

The data summarized in this chapter might best be described by the 
general label of "learning behaviours and attitudes." Selecting for 
attention specific aspects of learning in this general category was not 
a theoretical decision, nor does it represent affiliation prijnarily with 
a learning to learn" school of thought. It was largely a case of recogw 
nizing prerequisites in the process whereby adults can help children to 
educate themselves. This is the focus -.f a theory of teaching, as distinct 
from a theory of intelligence. 

Voluntary use of learning opportunities was the underlying behavioural 
ingredient of interest. A captive audience, which the teacher then 
must be able to "motivate" is not considered conducive to educational 
progress. We tried to record, across the group, the initial reactions 
of children to the learning opportunities with which they were presented, 
directly or indirectly. Observations were organized round the follow- 
ing aspects of learning. 

Exploratory behaviour 

How actively do these Aboriginal children respond to new forms of 
stimulation, and what is the nature of their responses? Are these Targely 
on a sensory level, one of perceptual differentiation or of intellectual 
curiosity? Are there signs of apathy or withdrawal which might reflect 
habituation to low levels of stimulation? Sensory handicaps, physical 
fatigue, negative self-concepts or general lack of confidence might be 
expected on the basis of the physical and social conditions which 
some Aboriginal families experience. Are there early signs in children 
of uncomprehended previous experience, discouraging further intake, or 
of lack of awareness of anything to discover? 

Attention - focusing, concentration 

Length of time spent at one activity (beyond the stage of passing interest 
only; IS not the point here. Observations were intended to catch the 
characteristic degree of absorption, of involvement in the task in hand, 
or the absence of an established pattern of goal-oriented investment 
of energy. Is concentration sustained in spite of the presence of the 
usual competing stimuli? 

Question-asking^ 

Evidence of efforts to act on intellectual curiosity was of basic interest. 
Ability to formulate questions which arise from first-hand experience is 
a pre-requisite cognitive skill which might well be influential in whether 
or not accommodation (in Piaget's terms) occurs. 
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Question-asking has an obvious relationship to vocabulary development 
and to a range of general knowledge relevant to managing the environment 
in which one lives* 

Verbal communication skills 

The concern here is essentially practical* Can children make them- 
selves understood to a teaching adult? There has been much theoretical 
discussion of the relationship of language to cognitive development; 
but the emphasis has been on measurement of levels of existing skill in 
both, rather than on the factors promoting language comprehension and 
expression, auid what active role this plays in achieving cognitive 
progress. The existence of language is a necessary precondition, but 
hardly a sufficient condition for lively thinking. Human stimulation 
and some minimal expectations are probably necessary preciirsors of early 
mental operations and, again, language is needed in order to communicate 
or check the results. 

Attitudes to adults taking teaching role 

What kind of a stimulus do adults present to part-Aboriginal children? 
Do the children seek their company? If so, for what reasons? Since 
teaching depends on adult-child communication, the impact of reinforcement 
histories and the cumulative effects of feelings experienced in early 
parent-child contacts meet the teacher immediately she attempts interaction. 
She has no option but to begin at this point, in observing progress and 
selecting teaching priorities. 

One cannot help children learn if, for instance they anticipate punish- 
ment for every move they make; or if they avoid interaction; or if 
they are so involved in testing control or seeking secvirity that they 
are not free to respond to stimuli other than those associated with their 
emotional needs. The salient qualities in adult-child interactions are 
very likely to be expressive of cultural differences. 



12.2 The setting for observation 



The physical and social setting for observation differed somewhat between 
the two programs. At Swan Hill, the initial observations reported for 
about half the children were made in a family-type group situation; in 
the Metropolitan program, opportunities for observation were centred in 
or around the home, usually with two or three children present and a 
mother near at hand, if not in the room itself. Observations for the 
more recently enrolled children at Swan Hill were made in situations more 
similar to those for the Metropolitan program - some in the home itself, 
others with very small groups of three or four children. While in both 
programs the physical setting was variable, other elements of the stimulus 
situation relevant to the responses lander observation were held constant. 
At a general level, for example, activities planned consistently allowed 
opportunity for the occurrence of the behaviours of interest; the 
teacher made clear her invitation to children to use available freedom 
to see what they could do; and there was room for choice in the activ- 
ities selected. 
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It was noted, however, by teachers that in home teaching sessions psychol- 
ogical conditions appeared to exist which created certain restraints on 
children's use of freedom for self- initiated activity. The contribution 
of the more neutral setting of a pre-school centre, where children can 
more readily risk being wrong, and pre-established requirements of 
children do not exist, is no mean factor in the development of voluntary 
involvement in learning. , ^ ^ 



The presence of other children and the more generous space factor in a 
pre^schcol centre dilute the adult's concentrated attention, sometimes 
an uncomfortable source of tension if a less confident child feels that 
his every move is under observation. Our teachers have reported havxng 
to make a conscious effort to create an atmosphere of psychological 
freedom in the ho::ie setting, which throwc teacher and child into concen- 
trated interaction at a pre-arranged time and for a pre-dctcrmined 
period. 

This experience was of interest in view of rather opposite problems of 
teaching in pre-school groups 25-50 children. It reminds one that too 
early participation In formalized learning situations may induce self- 
consciousness in some young children. Awarenes.^ of the problem, however, 
allowed teachers to adjust their own behaviour and therefore to keep 
important general conditions for both observation and teaching more com- 
parable. A teacher working with children eit home could, for example, 
move sufficiently out of range to reduce tension to minimal levelr by 
taking the opportunity to talk with parents, in another part of the room. 

The frequency of behavio^or during one session was not the focus of concern. 
Observations were oriented to documenting the presence or absence, over a 
specified period of time, of certain varieties of behavio^xr (indicative 
cf learned abilities), relative emphases within one child's activity, and 
the level of independent behavioiir of which he showed himnclf capable. 

At a specific level, elements Df the stimulus situation, relevant to the 
behaviours observed, were held constant across children, since they were 
built into the operational definition of the bohaviour to be observed. 
For example, exploring "on own initiative" excludes immediate reactions 
to direct ^orginjc from parents to "go and play with the toys", or to the 
control-maintaining device v/hJch often keeus chillren in a ^roup in 
perpetual -otion - "v/hat about finding ccmothing to dot" 



12.3 Ctir.ulus variables and describing behaviour 

The obsor^/ations in this section are considered merely a start in describ- 
ing, uitri rone derree of scientific care, variables reflecting the out- 
come of exros^ore to hopefully educational experiences. They could be 
viewed as "with-in child" variables which interact with other aspects of 
devoloppont to affect pro^'^ess with learning. But conceptualizing the 
behavioural responses observed as the outcome of individual encounters 
With a planned teaching environ.T.ent holding certain characteristics is 
r.ore accurate than viewing them as established personality factors which 
could be predicted independently of stimulus situations. 

In everyday life, v;e differentiate outwardly identical behavioural acts 
by the circaT.stances in which they occur; they can acquire qui he opposite 
reanings andor different stimulus conditions. In discussing children's 
educational progress, hov/over, this double source of meaning sometimes 
goes ^mrecognised. Pronouncements arc made about children's "failure" 
at school, as though this were not relative to a certain set of environ- 
mental conditions in the setting in which that result occurred; these 
not only help produce but affect the description of the result. For 
reasons, then, both of clarity of definition and of the educational 
consequencnc for chilcii-un, there is an effort here to differentiate not 
only behaviours, but also the stimulus conditions under which they can 
be observed or learned. ^^he code categories used to describe, rcspon.-ec 
incorporate key stimulus variables. 
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Describing children's progress with any aspects of learning is only 
possible if what "progress'* entails is clear. 'Hiis is not made evident 
by describing chajige in the tasks presented to childran as a result of 
moving from pre-^school to school, or from one classroom to another, or 
by listing qualifications obtained. 

Both the positivfi direction of a general area of learning and progressive 
levels of adequacy in specific dimensions need to be stated. There have 
been more attempts in education, it seems, to set out sequences of 
cii'TTiculujn content than to set down the levels of progress in children 
with which this is thoiight to help. This whole problem is immense. 
Again, in this project, there is an attempt to make a start rather than 
to continue long-standing circumnavigations of the problem. 

The general direction of learning under study in this observational data 
was that of increased initiative and responsibility-taking in children 
for their own educational progress, for using learning opport\mities and 
resources for leaming^human and otherwise - to advantage. Levels of 
progress in a few selected aspects of this general class behaviours 
and prerequisite skills and attitudes are described by the codec used 
to summarize teaching records, and which appear in this report in con-* 
junction with the findings. 

12.4 Initial observations of learning behaviours and attitudes in 
two groups of part^'Aboriginal children 

In contrast to testing records, data reported from "initial" observ- 
ations were obtained from the first four teacliing sessions attended. 
These were consecutive for some children, bit not for others. Thi^ 
niunber of sessions was tho\ight to allow the unfamiliarity of teacher and 
situation to wear off a little, without allowing time for significant 
effects on the aspects of learning under observation. As in the usual 
pre-school program, the emphasis with new children was on creating a 
balance of security and freedom which allowed teachers to discover what 
children had already learned, againot some minimal expectations estab- 
lished on caltural grounds, and against a background knowledge of chila 
devfclopment. From the observing end, therefore, early teaching sessions 
allowed opportunity for any established patterns of response to certain 
kinds of environmental stimuli to become evident. 

Problems of selective recording in teaching records are recognized, and 
reliability checks in this setting were not possible. In this case, 
however, the major selections were made in advance; the nature of records 
required retention of behavioural evidence; and the aspects of learning 
of interest were defined in operational terms. As illustrative material 
for discussing teaching priorities, they are considered to have validity. 

The following data cover all but seven children in contact with Van Leer 
programs between February 19^9 and December 1972. (The exceptions are 
very recent enrolments at Swan Hill - all under 2 years - and two child- 
ren for whom initial test results were reported whose fajnilies moved 
away before teaching contact following testing was possible.) 
Additions to the group for whom test data are reported total 29 
Aborigital and 6 white children (Swan Hill : 18; Metropolitan : 11 + 
6); 21 of the 29 additional Aboriginal children, and 3 of the 6 white 
children were under 2 years of age at initial observation. 
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Affe groupings for initial observational data refer to age tm initial 
teaching ctmtact and not to age on testing, as in the previous ch^ter* 
This lowers the top age gravp hy al/out ?ix psonthr, 

Itic nwler of children fimctioaing at variooc levels of development is 
reported for separate prograns and age groups} these are coot i red nfiere 
the b^tevioar under discussion c&ker it appropriate to conpute porcent«» 
ages for a larger 

Teaching records were coded ly the Project Co*ordinator who was not 
iir<^olved directly in recording ra:st of this infoTmati<m# 

Eyploratorr behaviour 

How actively dii ohil»iren in thene gtN^up? respci.i to new forM of atii^ 
ulatlon frcra both physical £nd luman enviroa»?nt? When given opportune 
ity fcr exploration, what were their pTeioAir<c%nt reuoonsesT 

•Opportunity^ in the context of s^Tf- initiated investig^ion has certain 
meanings to pn»*8chooJ teachers ^ich it my be usef*jl to define here. 
It seans p stiaiulus :^itu*tion with the following xngrediertss partial 
urfaaillarity in vAat ir vifitlc to children; a clear indi::ation that 
they are flree to handle aiid try cut objects , '^e to interact with people 
prifteitf aji intermittei.t 3Chedul*i of soc.lea reinfcrcetoent fo- self* 
initiated Inveatigeticm; adal^ protection whcr? necesr*axy of children's 
freedom from direction by peerrj and a planned relection of play 
TAterials a* d 8ituatio?x£? which, being appropriate to physical ani social 
skills and interests* ore 1 Lkely to be attr.kCtive a*;d fun for childrcn 

that intrlnf^ic reinforcenent for volxtitary engagement in thea operates 
ccnsis^T>ntly. Ir/ other v rds, there is ar effort to create optii»l 
conditions for self •initiated exploration of one^c inaeiiate world end 
one* 3 relLtionshi? ■*;o it. In udditicin, the envii-onnent has built-in 
safety feat»ires which enable teacharr to take the responsibility of allow- 
ing this degree of f^edon to other people's children* 

In the groups observed, characteristic individual respcmses can be 
su2EBnarized in the following categories t 

Code 

1) Investigated immediate environment, play materials, on own initiative 

2) Investigated with sc»De adult encouragement 

3) Plade little or no active response, even with encouragement 
X Information insufficient for coding 

("•Investigate xs seen as something more than physical contact or disin- 
terested manipulation; attention is engaged althou^ this may be at a 
sensory rather than a cognitive level.) 
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TABLE 8 

Children's initial exploratory responses in teaching sessio.ic 



Code 






Part-Aboriginal 






Non- 
















Aboriginal 




Combined 


programs 


Swan Hill 


Metropolitan 




>IetropDiit-»n 




(N . 


101) 


(M - 57) 


(S « 44) 




(N "12) 


2 years and 


over (2 years 0 monthc - 


5 years 9 months) 


N B 64 




M 




4, 




N 






1 


50 




46.9 


18 


12 




3 


2 


26 




40.6 


7 


19 




5 


5 


8 




12.5 




5 




0 


Under 2 years 


(O your^' 3 months - 1 year 11 months) 


N 


• 37 




ri 




of 
/o 


H 


N 






i 


16 




40.7 


16 


2 




0 


2 


10 




27.0 


6 


4 




4 


3 


8 




21.6 


o 


2 




0 


X 


T 




2.7 


1 


0 




0 



There was certainly no picture of apathy or disinterest in the majority 
of children's reactions to op')Drtanities for exploratorj' play. In the 
Metropolitan prograni| the teacher commented early on the chil Iron's 
readiness for materials which en^ra^od their interest and challenged their 
skills. Most of their hones appeared to provide little of this typa of 
stimulus for learning:. Often interpreted as disinterest cr lack of 
knowledge in parentS| the absence of play m.iterial was found to be, at 
least in ^ome homeSf a simple matter of economics. One motiier coOTiented 
that she had, at times, restricted the extent to which .her children played 
with neighbours, sJnre th3 fact that th3y had no toys to share was a 
source of embarrassment and social hurt. Whether or not this should have 
been so, it was clearly a factor affecting early learning aoout both social 
and physical worlds. (The solution to this problem requires thou^jht f»>r 
both children's developmental needs and the value system of a non* 
acquisitive culttire.) 

TSie somewhac higher proportion in the Metropolitan program of children 
two years and over who were not independent of the usual degree of adult 
encooragemant to try out and to investigate would seem t.'i bear oat the 
differences discussed in the setting for observation in each program. 
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Perhaps, too, the more psychologically restricted home situation also 
set more ph^^sicg^l liinitc# Children in the Metropolitan program were 
thought to spend more time inside than those at Swan Hill, and were 
n:ore accustomed to controlling physical energy; much exploration in 
the Swar. Hill group was characterized by large rather than small muscle 
activity, and children here seemed subject to f :w exy)Cctations from par- 
ents that this be controlled indoors. 

A breakdown of results by age showed that all categories of response 
occurred at evor^," year of age, in both prograir*s. 

In the snail proportion of children who remained inactive in the presence 
of environmental novelty, it was evident that the reasons viried. 
Theoretical interpretations of this behaviour (such as habituation to 
a lew level of sensory stimulation, or failure to develop normal phys- 
iological structares for processing incoming stimuli) would be very 
n:i3ieadi:-g, and program T.larining based on such interpretations would have 
merely increased children's problems. Providing positive teaching help 
recuirod av;arenecs of influences on this behaviour as diverse as these : 
apparent withdrawal from the over-stimulation and confusion found in life 
in a s.mail house with 5-- adults and as many as 10 or 11 young children; 
severe jhysioai fatigxie; physical handicaps sufficient to affect mobility; 
fear of T\Uiitive action froz: adults as a consequence of normal activity; 
lac> cf experience as a result cf cver-r r . tective parental attitudes; 
renerally cilncrm^-l physical level opment; anxious, over-controlled 
tehavisviT in rosponce to high parental staridardc; or extreme shyness 
ani lacrC -f confilence. 

rrrm * Isoir'a^ional data, it ar.poars that the Aborir:inal children 
in, tho t;;: ^;-r-aps :^bcer^/ed are net suffering from severe sensory depriv- 
ation. V.nor^j there axe sigr.s of early behavioural abnormality in res- 
pcncc zz ctimulati^n, it is important to label these descriptively as 
inaoTivity, rather tnan tz interpret thorn as apathy. Then one may 
ir.vc-ctirate p:s3irle causes at an individual level, and plan educational 
cupprrt acc:rdingly. T}:e absence ^f any such difficulties in the small 
*.;hit: sar.rlo ccser-zei is noted. Possibly this reflects a lower frequency 
of mvvlti:lc farlly proclemc, and a more adequate state of health in 

rtnoentr::":i'^n, attention-f ocusinfT 

v;as "the ::otive e:'rclcrati:n mcst children observed characterized by 
s ;st2i:.ei eifort and tna ie£Tie of absorption usually associated with 
prcrjiotive c-ttc-mpts tc ioarr.? It has been stated already that the 
iefinitiin :i inve^tirator:,' behavio^or included the requirement that att- 
ention *. \z er^aged. One needs to ask, hov/ever, if this was merely 
m:m-intar"/ :r more sustained; ar.d if it survived competing distractions 
ar.i shr/cri 2 ore eviience of rcal-oriented effort - whether this was, for 
lnsta.-.oe, a matter :f de .ailed examination of objects or of early 
ex^ orim.entat ion? 

Tine r:ll'ov/ing categories were used in an effort to differentiate 
cehavio^or alon^ the dimoncion of concentration or absorption. As with 
any ce:.aviG'urai loaminr, it is u of abilities plus motivation. 

It was nececsaTj' t^' for th^ of a predictable pattern in 

some children. 
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Code 



1) Maintained concentration independently, in spite of the usual 
competing stimuli (eg. the presence of other people, alternative 
choices of materials, activities) 

2) Inconsistent pattern; contrasts during one session in whether 
activities developed beyond point of initial discovery 

3) Did not sustain effort, interest, even in the absence of direct 
interruptions 

(Non-verbal cues expressive of affect, such as facial expression, 
body posture, energy investment, and tone of voice or vocalizations 
provide additional evidence of degree of involvement. These, rather 
than time span differentiate behaviour; remaining physically with one 
repetitive activity for a long period may serve as one of the best ways 
of avoiding personal involvement in anything.) 

One further level of progress could be described as "maintaining concen- 
tration despite direct interruptions." It is possible that some behav- 
iour coded in category 1 reached this level of independence. 
Teaching records, however, did not contain the information needed to 
make this distinction with confidence. 



TABLE 9 

Initial observat'ons of concentration! attention-focusing 



Code 


Part-Aboriginal 


Non- 
Aboriginal 






Combined programs 
(N - 101) 


Swan Hill 
(N - 57) 


fetropolitan 
(N - 44) 


Metropolitan 
(N - 12) 




2 years and over (2 yeaxe 0 months 


- 5 years 9 months) H ■ 64 


1 
2 

5 
X 


N % 
37 57.8 
16 25.0 

9 14.1 
2 3.1 


N 
17 
6 

4 
1 


N 
20 
10 
5 
1 


K 
4 
4 
0 

0 




Under ? years (O years 3 months - 1 


year 11 months) N • 37 


1 
2 

3 
X 


N 96 
16 43.5 
6 16.2 
4 10.8 
11 29.7 


N 
15 
5 
2 
7 


W 
1 
1 
2 
4 


N 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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The gaps in data for children under one year to some extent reflect 
the fact that they were less accessible to observation. At the 
early stage of contacts, teachers were careful to maintain a situation 
in which parents could take the initiative to seek auiy sustained 
physical proximity, when it expressed positive feelings or a readiness 
to communicate. Since very young babies were kept close to paurents, 
and usually well covered up in prams or baskets, only brief interactions 
including some of them were possible in the early stages. There 
appeared to be a shared feeling of pleasure aud enjoyment between 
parents over children at the more helpless stage which was not so 
evident once they reached a degree of physical mobility and self- 
assertion. It was in such intimate situations as those where a few 
parents gathered round to admire a baby that it was important for 
teachers to express non- intrusive attitudes. In some cases, it would 
not have helped developing contacts to assume that Aboriginal parents 
wished to share their deeper feelings with a relatively unfamiliar 
white adult. 

In general, concentration across the group scorned within the usual 
range. At both older and youii^jcr ci^e lovols, the majority of children 
were readily absorbed in purposeful :iotivity, given an appropriate 
choice. For others, this pattern was not firmly established and re- 
direction of energies by the teacher wuc still needed, A small pro- 
portion of children had more serious difficulty in sustaining 
attention sufficiently to accomplish a c^jal or develop a theme in play. 
Though active in exploring, their behaviour had a driven, hyperactive 
quality which effectively prevented thorn, quite literally, stopping to 
think, ar.d screened cut adult efforts to communicate. Several children 
with such chatractcristics rnay bo found in many pre-school groups. 
Excluding this minority, one might draw the conclusion that there were 
no special problems in the area of concentration. 

The data do not, however, allow this generalization. It is necessaary 
first to ask, "On what did these children concentrate?" Two elements 
of the stLTiUlus situation need to be noted here : l) activities were 
self-selected; 2) stimuli were largely visual. It is not legitimate 
to conclude, then, that concentration extended to tasks set by others 
(as in forr^l schooling), to maintaining an intellectual set, or even 
to other forr.s ol* sensory stimulation. That many children, even at 
four years of a^e, found auditory sti^iUli of less interest was evident 
in the difficulty they huid in sustaining attention to recorded music, 
to the toacfior's voice in .general, or to stories without pictures. 
This problen v;as particularly evident on days at Swan Hill when the 
"far.ily iproup" sessions were well attended. At times, these were a 
severe test ^.f anyone's concentrationi Space was limited; the age 
range ;:as vide; social experience of both adults and children was 
highly variable; and, as will be seen in data following shortly, skills 
of conr.Mnication v;oro almost non-existent in many cases, 

/rnilo "uhe descriptive categories for "concentration" incorporated 
elements of the stimulus situation relating to strength of concentration, 
clearly they v/oro inadequate in differentiating this behaviour according 
to its object. There are, therefore, questions remaining about the 
usefulness of the genex'al term "concentration" in observational records, 
and about the rol';ti-::nship of the data just reported to children's 
developm'?nt, xhe engagement of sensory receptors - ensuriXif:, certainly, 
that experience (within a limited range) registers - is an initial step 
only towards the devclopmont of intellectual curiosity or ability to 
O "^'.am from oxpcricnot.. 
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It is at this point that skills of communication and motivation to 
communicate with adults need to be examined, 

QMestion«»askinjtr 

The pre- school program introduced a suddenly wider variety of objects, 
people, and experiences into children's lives. Children's reactions 
indicated that much was unfamiliar. To what degree did they take any 
initiative in finding out, from those adults available, the names or 
uses or qualities of play materials, or something about the teacher 
and why she was suddenly present in their homes? Question-asking is 
characteristic of pre-school children who are intellectually alert, 
and who have learned to make some active effort to understand their 
personal experience. 

Since early forms of interrogation usually occur with parents rather 
than teachers, and observation is difficult until a level of verbal 
skill allows more obvious forms of questioning, data on this aspect of 
learning excludes children under 3 years of age. Teaching records 
over the first four sessions in the Metropolitan program included an 
accoxmt of whether any questions were asked about the teacher or the 
materials she brought or about the project car in which she arrived. 
Awareness of the significance of this aspect of self-initiated eff- 
orts to learn for Aboriginal children developed after some months of 
work at Swan Hill; initial observations are limited to the Metro- 
politan group. The following very simple distinction was made between 
children. 

Code 

1) Asked questions during teaching sessions about teacher, rnaterials, 
car (of mother or teacher) 

2) Asked no questions concerning the above 
X Information not available 



TABLE 10 

Question-asking in 3 - 4 year old children : 
Metropolitan pro-am 



Code 


Paxt-Abori^inal 


Non-Aboriffinal 




(N - 25) 


(N - 7) 


1 


N - 3 


II - 2 


2 


N -17 


N - 4 


X 


N - 5 


H - 1 
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The small number of non-Aboriginal children provides little basis for 
comparison; but the absence of any displ^^of intellectual curiosity 
in the majority of the Aboriginal children is striking. Whatever 
the cause, there was no attempt in most cases to seek information, so 
that this source of understanding new experience was eliminated. 
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As in most cases, there are many possible exi)laixations for the absence 
of behaviour which might usually be expected. The most obvious 
possibilities are two. Children might have been reticent in asking 
questions from a strange adult, or even from their mothers. in her presence. 
(Since many of the children ai^d adults participating were as fair as 
the teacher herself, it is unlikely that non-Aboriginality was a 
sal* it influence on children's responses.) Further, they may have 
lacked skills of verbal communication, or established patterns of verbal 
interaction originating in the need or wish to know. Information on 
the frequency and quality of verbal cxr^rescion follows directly. 

Expressive lan^ap:e 

Teaching records included information on the presence or absence of speech 
and on its clarity. Wh^ether or not children talked to the teacher 
spontaneously was also noted. 

Code 

1) Ilon-verbal d^jiring teaching sessions 

2) -jsing grunts, signs, gestures to communicate 

5) Usinj words, but speech incomprehensible or teacher cari understand 
only with much difficulty 

4) Some proble.T.s cf pronunciation, but can usually make self understood 

5) Talking clearly 

Categories 5t 4» 5 were qualified by : a. spontaneously; 
c. with ynco^axagement; c. only on request 

Since comn'^anication with the teacher was the point of interest, data 
refer to teaching sessions :nainly. "Uon-verbal** , therefore, may not 
be a consistent state of affairs. While the frequency of self- 
initiated verbal contacts night vary in other situations, the degree 
of clarity in sr.occh represented a more constant matter of ability. 

here thai: half the Abori(;inal children of 5i years or ovei had no 
difficulties of verbal commur.ication which would not be expected in 
most pre-school ^oups. Thesa data indicate that it is inaccurate 
to .-^tate that Aboriginal children, of the usually attending 
^ofevl.or :;re-sc:':;o'! centres, have lang-oage problems with cult^iral 
origins. There i*" no general picture; neither did children showing 
iroce v*5rbal compel;;! ce come only from families in which one parent 
was no n- Aboriginal. 

On the other hand, there was a far highr-»r proportion of children not 
in verbal communiCc:.tion tha:i one would 2xpect for this age ^roup in 
ei'cncral. Althou^jh it must be kept in mind that many young children 
might not talk freely to a relatively unfa:nili«ar adult, there were 
other indications that language limitations were not merely motiv- 
ational. Later r-xpcrience bore out the acsence of even minimal 
vocab»\lcaicc for some; and when positive affecL expressed directly 
to tio ^.nachor indicated a degree of acceptance and security, serious 
communication difficulti* s still remained. 
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TABLE 11 

Expressive language : presence or absenco and clarity of children's 
effor ts to congn\inac a te with teacher 



Code 




Part-Aboriginal 








Non- 
















Aboriginal 




Combined programs 


Swan Hill 


Metropolitan 


Metropolitan 




(N 


» 101) 


(N - 57) 




(n - 


44) 


(N - 12) 


5 years 6 


»nonths - 5 years 9 *"nonths 


(N 


- 58 


+ 4 N-A) 




N 


of age 


N 








N 


1 


9 


{jroup 


5 




6 




1 


o 


1 


44.7 


1 




0 




0 


5 


7 








5 




0 


4 


6 




5 




1 




0 


5 


15 




r 

U 




9 




5 


2 years 0 


months - 5 years 5 months 


(N 


- ?6 


+ 4 N-A) 




M 


< 


N 




K 




H 


1 


7 




2 




5 




0 


2 


3 


76.9 


1 




2 




1 


3 


10 




O 




4 




0 


4 


5 


25.1 


-> 




5 




0 


5 


1 




0 




1 




5 


1 year 0 months - 1 year 


11 months 




-24+5 N-A) 




1 


12 




9 




• T 

5 




r 

J. 


2 


7 


85.5 


O 








0 


5 


1 


1 




0 




1 


4 


2 








0 




c 


5 


1 


16.7 


1 




0 




0 


X 


1 








0 




1 


Under 1 year 0 months 




(N 


- 15 


+ 1 :;-a) 






N 


% 


N 


1 


N 




1 :i 1 


1 


4 




2 








0 


2 


4 


69.2 


5 




1 




1 


5 


■» 
X 




0 




1 




0 


4 
















5 

X 


4 


30.8 


4 




0 




0 



• Children above dotted line not in verbal com::iiirication 
N-A - non-Aboriginal 
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Moving down to the 2 - 3i yeax old group, comparison with expectations 
of non-Aboriginal children indicate greater discrepancies. Although 
percentages are somewhat distorted by small Ns, they give some indic- 
ation of the overall situation. Only 6 out of 26 children in this 
age group could make themselves understood by using words - even as 
isolated symbols. This is the age group, however, in which a dramatic 
expansion of vocabulary more usually taJkes place. For children under 
two years, "not in verbal communication" has a somewhat different 
meaning. In these groups also, though, the absence of early verbal 
imitations and naming responses was noticeable in the majority of 
children. 

How does the information relate to questions of cognitive progress? 

It has two quite different implications for teaching, l) A group 
learning situation is neither productive nor possible to control when 
verbal communication between teacher and child or child and his peers 
is very limited; 2) Language models usually provided by parents in 
one-to-one contacts with their children at home are so diluted in a 
group situation that it is not conducive to making up for lack of 
earlier learning. 

In relation to cognitive development, however, it is not so much a 
matter that the acquisition and use of verbal symbols as such is 
proceeding only slowly and limits concurrent thinking. The real 
difficulty would appear to be the consequences of this - in that child- 
ren lack tools for learning from others. They cannot draw on available 
sources of information in adults; nor can they interact with them in 
ways which stimulate and develop competence in thinking for oneself, 
in being aware of what one knows and does not know, in acquiring a 
vocabulary which helps to differentiate one*s experience; and in 
communicatirr what is understood or not, in order to sort out concept- 
ual difficulties or distinguish fantasy and fact. 

For teacning, this means that one must not only deal with accelerating 
language acquisition. It is necessary to deal with the absence of 
any established motivation to communicate verbally, and the effects of 
this on learning behavirirs and attitudes. This throws a very different 
light on the task for education than that conveyed by most theoretical 
discussions of lanf^iage problems. 

These recognize relationships, but often assume the direction of effect, 
and leave out any consideration of the functional meaning of language 
difficulties. Problems tend to be approached as technical rather tlian 
psychological; but technical skills are rarely acquired adequately in 
the absence of awareness of their value. 

'//hether or not language learning has some point for children is likely 
to be affected by two key issues : l) awareness of some question, 
meaning, experience they wish to communicate; and 2) attitudes to 
the adults available as recipients of confidences or as resource persons. 
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Attitudes to to-jichers 



Differences in the feelings which children express towards adults and 
their attitudes and expectations in adult-child interaction are of concern 
in education from several directions. Prom the point of view of social 
leamin^j, their content is of concern in itself. In the context of 
this chapter, however, children's attitudes to adults - in this case, 
a new adult in a teaching role - warrant thought because of their effect 
on the process of education. 

For a start, if children have learned to avoid or ignore adults, there 
is no way of helping them use the educational opport\uiities proviied in 
a pre-school pxogram luitil comniunication on a positive basis is estab- 
lished. This however, is only half the picture. It is knowri that 
children's behaviour towards adults exerts a strong influence on adult 
responses; adult effects on children now has a documented coimterpart 
in the stimulus value of different children for adults and in the rein- 
forcements for adult bciiaviour which children control. These are 
operative oven for teachers who are conscious of tne need to n:inimise 
these effects (Yarrow ot al, 1^71). 

A summary of records made of children' ^ 1 \itial attitude? to project 
teachers, as expressed in cbsei-vablt? forms, shows a£ain a ran^e of differ- 
ences within a part-Aborit:inai ocunnlo, alon^; v;ith a }ii£:ner frequency of 
some characteristics tluin ndfh.t l*^o v.xpccted for chiiiron fro::i those 
families more usually in contact with, pre-sclicol cor.tre?:. 

The following cues (usually ir; cerr.bit-ation) are seer. :u' provLlintr 
evidence over time of attitudes to a:i' adult: 

1) Voluntarily seeking, prolongii.^, or avoiding physical proAir.ity 

in interaction situations (where irtStramental dependence or indep^.id^TiCet 
or adult control of irjnediate ber.avicur are net issuer) cr pnysical 
contact of a gentle nature. (eg. rLirj^in*: out of ho. se, i^.r^iling ar.d 
waving, to meet teacher on arrival; sitting clc-se tv:. or relaxing against 
her; moving out of range in reLn\^ns^? to adalt-i!:itiated expressicr^.s of 
interest, affection). 

2) Direct verbal statements of feeling (with appropriate acccr.7:;:;y- 
ing facial expressions, tones of voice) - eg. "I hate you'." 

3) Tones of voice, facial expressions of pleasure or hostility (?g. 
scowling, answering in pleasant voice). 

4) Body posture, gestures expressive of feelings (eg. of fear - 
putting hands up to protect self against expected physical punistaer:t 
while backing away, starting to cry on approach of adult; of embarr- 
assment - avoiding eye contact, hanging head; of terision, arj'Ziety - 
physical rigidity except for nervous hand movementf^ in presieace of adult). 

5) The absence of any observaile reaction t adult approaches; no 
change in behaviour or the maintenance of a glazed expression; no 
watching of adult which might express involvement, interest. 

Obviously, there is some room fo*^ interpretation in the above sources 
of information; but the leeway nere is a matter of agreement on the 
use of verbal symbols for observable events. 
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It is not a problem of making assumptions about internal states in the 
absence of any externalized cues. While it may be convenient for 
scientific reasons to describe the above purely as behavioural acts of 
interest in themselves rather than as indirect measures of affect or 
expectations, problems have arisen when this has been done in the con- 
text of concern with educational change. In attempts to rectify 
negative leaLcning, behavioural (objective) measures may suddenly become 
behavioural objectives , and one finds effort focused on a dangerous 
manipulation of symptoms. Psychological meanings axe lost; behaviours 
learned axe no longer spontaneous expressions which provide evidence 
of the mediating variables which axe the outcome of past experiences 
and the filters for new ones. Whatever the technical advantages, the 
science of human behaviour cannot afford to be less awaxe than the man 
in the street that the same behavioural acts may be accompanied by very 
different feelings in different people, or in one person over time, A 
change in the stimulus situation may require a response to be re-defined 
if questions of validity aire to be dealt with. The distinction is made 
here, then, between objective (observable) evidence and behavioural acts. 
When behaviour itself is the focus of teaching, this pr lem does not 
arise. In the case of attitudes, however, one needs t jok for rel- 
evant indicators of feelings and anticipations. 

The code used to summarize children's attitudes to the teacher during 
initial teaching sessions appeetrs below. It is not seen to describe 
a unitary dimension, but rather to cover the range and combinations of 
attitudes present across the group. Three major continuums were re- 
presented: love - hostility towards adult; confidence, trust - 
anxiety, featr in presence of adult; and interest - disinterest in adult. 
It should be noted that initial shyness (such as staying close to mother 
during the first session) was excluded from this set of data, as was the 
whole issue of attention - seeking and control - not necessarily express- 
ive of basic attitudes. 

Code 

1) Positive attitudes expressed spontaneously. 

2) A few signs of positive feelings; diffident but interested. 

3) Adult presence accepted passively; interacted but remained non- 
expressive; contacts not initiated by child. 

4) No overt response made to adult approach; expression non-commun- 
icative. 

5) Showed anxiety, tension, embarrassment or discomfort in presence of 
adult. 

6) Expressed negative feelings towards adult (hostility, physical 
aggression) or avoiCad, turned away from (without observable, practical 
reason) . 

As for all other codes, thoy are applicable to a single event and do not 
label children in any permanent sense. The frequency of similar 
events obseirved is less impoitant than the relative emphases within 
events observed for any individual. 
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In only two cases of the total enrolment were active negative feelings 
towards teachers consistently expressed, without obvious provocation in 
the immediate situation. The general teaching problem in the area of 
attitudes to adults proved to be one less frequently met in the usiial 
pre-school group. 

Almost 60 per cent of the children enrolled had no difficulties with 
attitudes to adults which would be expected to interfere with learning. 
Almost 40 per cent, accepted the presence of adults at an unusually 
passive level. (This was in direct contrast to their attitudes to 
their physical environment and any play material provided.) Even when 
directly approached, there was often little change in expression or 
activity. Child- initiated expressions of interest in teachers' act- 
ivities were few; in fact, imitative behaviour in the form of the 
dramatic play characteristic of many pre-school childrer was almost 
entirely absent. (This has been noted in other groups with culturally 
different backgrounds. Attempts to stimulate dramatic play, as though 
this were the learning issue rather than a means of measuring it, have 
been advocated.) 

Only in a few cases was there evidence of anything as negative as psycho- 
logical withdrawal. Instead, behaviour recorded in initial observations 
for this 40 per cent of children might best be described as an absence 
of "normal" social activity rather than the presence of other learning 
which could be described as "abnormal". There seemed, merely, a gap 
in experience which did not exist for many pre-school children. 

At this point, however, there were many possible explanations. While 
these did not alter the fact that communication problems existed, they 
certainly had implications for rectifying this interference to learning. 
It was important to study the situation fvirther. The most obvious 
possibility was that the unfamiliar teaching situation inhibited social 
responses previously acquired. On the other hand, some might suggest 
that this would not have been the result if the teacher had been 
Aboriginal. But one could not, on the evidence available, dismiss the 
situation quite so readily. One had initial impressions from direct, 
informal observations that the interactions of these children with adult 
members of their own families lacked some of the forms of contact charact- 
eristic of parental interaction with children in families growing up in 
different rircumstance"^^. And while the fact that the teacher was white 
might, fox children of fulx-blood Aboriginal families, be a significant 
indicatf^r of strangeness, some of these children had one non-Aboriginal 
parent and others themselves were not readily distinguishable from the 
general community in any physical way. Hesitation on the part of 
parents in early contact could well have had a counterpart in children, 
but there was no consistent relationship between the degree of read- 
iness for interaction in parents and the type of behaviour in children 
represented by Codes 5 and 4« 

The situation might best be described in terms of a vacuum, in which 
neither positive nor negative feelings existed, and in which there were 
few established expectations or rewards. Adults seemed not to carry 
previously-learned stimulus value as sources of recognition for efforts 
to learn; nor did they seem of interest to children as representing an 
adult world in which eventual participation was expected. 
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While ambivalent or inconsistent attitudes could have been expressed 
even within a short period, in this case quite clear-cut patterns 
emerged which difxerentiated individuals at very early ages. It is 
of interest to note that feelings and expectations which might be given 
very different meanings in a developmental context (eg. hostility v 
anxiety) may result in a common teaching problem. Communication 
between adult and child is reduced and perhaps difficult to develop. 
Of equal interest, however, is tiiat since the origin of the problem 
differs, steps taken towards solving it may b2 vexy different for diff- 
erent children. The teacher's training and axperience in recognizing 
the Dvert iadicators of various aspects of children's emotional dev- 
elopment is ori' exceadiiigly iinpcrtant element in modifying attitudes to 
adult£', wh-^re these are lesy positive than is helpful to learning. 
On the other hand, she must avoid a situ-ttLon in which the affective 
component of interaction (positive or negative) is so predominarit that 
it hampers thoiight. 

TABLE 12 



Children's initial attitudes to adult in teaching role 



Code 




Part-Aboriginal 




Non- 












Aboriginal 




Combined programs 


Swan Hill 


Metrop. 


Metropolitan 




(N = 


101) 


(N « 57) 


(N = 44) 


(N . 12) 


All children 2 


years and over (n = 64 ^ 


h 4 N-A) * 






N 


fo of 


N 


N 


N 






age igroup 








1 


25 


59.4 


11 


14 


4 


0 

1^ 


13 




6 


7 


3 


3 


13 


37.5 


4 


9 


1 


4 


11 




5 


6 


0 


5 


1 


3.1 


1 


0 


0 


6 


1 




1 


0 


0 


All children 


ur.aer 2 years (N = 37 + 4 N-A) * 






N 


% of 


N 


N 


N 






age group 








1 


11 


48.7 


11 


0 


0 


2 


7 




4 


3 


3 


3 


11 


48.7 


9 


2 /- 


1 


4 


7 




4 


3 


0 


5 


0 




0 


0 , 


0 


6 


0 


1.6 


0 


0 


0 


X 


1 




1 


0 


0 



* N-A » non-Aboriginal 
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Such a situation appears in no way representative of Aboriginal culture; 
nor is it dependent on more advanced verbal communication than these 
children had acquired ;signs of observational learning were also absent. 
Rather, adults and children in the families concerned seemed to live 
in somewhat different worlds once physical skills allowed a child 
sufficient mobility for autonomous action. Limited language skills 
were obviously relevant, but possibly an outcome of attitudes and expect- 
ations rathex" than a cause • 

A considp.^able proportion of children, therefore, were found to act 
towards adults in ways which indicated that adults were perceived as 
filling the usual roles of providers of comfort, protection, physical 
nourishment and a degree of control. But they were not seen by this 
group of children as people with whom one shared thoughts and experience, 
whose activities were of interest, and whose presence was an opportunity 
for commiinication - at least on the basis of the evidea^e available* 

Again, only a proportion of children needed certaTn teaching help here» 
But for those who did, of necessity it constituted an urgent priority 
in a pre-'School education program. 

Conclusion 

As indicated at the outset, the main point of this chapter had been to 
expand the decriptive picture of two ^ttoupg of Aboriginal children, 
begun by reporting group results on initial psychological tests. The 
data in this form are relevant to current discussions cf characteristics 
ascribed in general to children frcrr. circumstances lirriited in their 
social advantages, and to generalisations made about Aboriginal children, 
as a result of research and expcrirriental pre-school programs. 

Some of the positive conditions known to help with certain aspects of 
learning, and the ways found in this project to create such conditions, 
will be noted in later sections dealing with the development of teaching 
programs. It is obvious here, hoirever, that some more concentrated and 
consistent experience of specific forms of adult-child interaction than 
can occur in a regular pre-school group is needed to establish wnat 
other children may learn in one-to-one interaction with parents in the 
home. 

It should not be thought, however, that the task for teaching purpos3S 
is to identify a few characteristics present in seme significant pro- 
portion of children or families, seek some co^nmon interpre ^.atior: fcr 
these and plan a program accordingly. The task for pre-sciiocl 
education is not of such a nature. Rather the teacher needs to know 
that the general organization of her program will allow her to offer 
the lange of teaching help which nay be needed with a group; she needs 
to be aware of possible reasons for existing problem.s and how to go 
about finding out which are operative in individual cases. ""r.en she 
needs to understand not only how to reduce negati"? influenc-'*'" but how 
to create positive ones in practical forms i.cceptable to children with 
differing interests, physical skills and social experience. 

That not all general characteristics reported i.\ this chapter indicate 
negatives for education should also be noted. 
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For example, the delight whicn many children showed with simple play 
materials was refreshing after the restless search of children else- 
where for SOTiething new to play with and the constant efforts of pre- 
school centre staffs to ••keep children interested*, *We've had that 
beforel* is a quite familiar conaaent from pre-school children who 
have learned to expect that others should make life interesting for thom» 



Swan Hill 
program 




Courtesy: Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs 
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SECTION Yi TEACHIMC PROGRAHS &HD FIELD WBK fHOBiaS 



Chapter 15 THE CBIEBAL WATORE OF TBACHIIK; PROCRAHS 



As noted earlier, the practical organization cf teaching progams and 
tho toachinr activities undertaken vary, at any one ti»c, to acccmodate 
differonccr between the fai^ilies and children enrolledi and they vary 
ever time in response to changes in pa^^r.ts and children, and changes 
in available resources. It is possible, hcwever, to describe the xmr^e 
of activitiec operative over the p^iod cf vox* reported an^ torn of 
their characteristics. 

The procedure of reporting sore standard progra» cf activities for all 
families au\i for all children (as in action research studies) is tre« 
eluded when takine an individual approach to determining teaching 
priorities, as in this program. For it then follovs that the relsfvant 
learning conditions, and the activities into which these car be built« 
will alsc vary* Even when woricing on the saaie beaming issue aerosa 
a group, one mvct create learning sitiiations which will interest the part* 
icular children involved, liild on to previouf leamingt and suit their 
level or phvfcical maturation. To describe carefully and illustrate, 
in 0. report, such c range of teaching questions as exiats in one pre* 
ffchool procrarr is an imj ossibilty. 

If it is possible to continue to make some contribution ttom the 
University to work in this field, we hope to take up specific teaching 
questions for study and illustration in following reports. At present, 
on the teachine' <?nd, this report concentrates on establishing a general 
framework for discussing an education ivograxr^ which allows both an 
individual approach and the application of research findings to teachir^ 
problems. Tlie following description of varying ways of organizing wo3ric 
illustrates tnis approach, at the general level of administrative decisions 
concerning the xiature of useful activity with particular families. 

Soae general information on enrolmertfi is also included in this chapter. 

13.t Infonnation on enrolments » 1969^1972 

•Enxolfljent" has not been a matter of signirig a form, vAiich commits parents 
to specified responsibilities in advance^ It ha£ meant the p.^xnl in 
informal contacts at %^ich parent and teacher arrive at some mutual under- 
standing that they have son» common ccncems; and that regular interaction 
co\ild be helpful to the children and a source of support to parents; and 
also \ihen it is understood that participation in the pre-echool program 
is not a matter of meeting requirements imposed (however nicely) by non- 
Aborigines. A particular effort was made to make practical arrangements 
for teaching visits vAiich would not juist be ar additional soiurce of 
stress to families, already finding difficulty ii maraging their practical 
responsibilities. 

In both programs, a number of parents with whom the toacher developed 
personal contact sought regular interaction before current teaching loads 
allowed enrolment. At Swan Hill, yhere the Aboriginal population is 
more concentrated, interaction between families re frequent, and the 
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number of young children in one family often relatively large, this 
"waiting list** of interested parents who are wanting to give their 
children time and help is steadily growing, well beyond the needs which 
can be met by one teacher. Creating awareness and motivating 
incrcased educational intez^st in parents obviously needs to be followed 
immediately by teaiporarily increased teaching and other preventive 
resources. Unless these are available, increased awareness of possibil*- 
ities and existing problems by parents and teachers becomes a source of 
additional stress all round. It shooild be noted that the ratio of child- 
ren to teachers usually required for payment of subsidy in regular pre*- 
school centres provides no realistic basis for assessing resources needed 
for work with Aboriginal families at this point in time. Not only does 
the pre-school teacher need to be carrying responsibility for helping 
parents as well as children with their education, but the multiple problems 
in most fajrjLlies and the political climate for work make extreme demands 
on time and energy. 



TAPLE 15 

Tom Dumber of famil ies and childreh enbolled since programs bbcah 

Swan Hill (1969 1972) 28 families 67 children (part- 

Aboriginal) 

Metropolitan (1970 - 1972) 28 families 53 children (part- 
Aboriginal) 

Metropolitan (1970 - 1972) 7 families 11 children (non- 
Aboriginal) 



TABLE 14 

ETHIIIC COl^SITIOII OF FAMILIES ENROLLED 





Swan Hill 


Metrop. 


Total 


3cth i-arents part-Aboriginal 


11 


10 


21 


Gri€ parent part-Aboriginal, one non-Aboriginal 


6 


15 


21 


Cne Aboriginal parent (mother) managing family 


11 


3 


14 




28 


28 


56 
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TABLE; 15 

YEARLY ENROLMENTS OF ABORIGINAL FAMILIES IN VAN LEER PRE-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



Yeax 


Swar^ Hill 


Metropolitan* 


Total 



FAMILIES 



1969 


19 












19 




1970 


24 




16 








40 




1971 


19 




17 








36 




1972 


18 




13 








31 




♦ Additional non-Aboriginal families - 


1970: 


3; 


1971: 


4; 


1972: 


4 


CHIIXREN 


196? 


34 












34 




1970 


40 




29 








69 




1971 


52 




25 








57 




1972 


54 




22 








56 




♦ Additional non-Aboriginal children - 


1970: 


4; 


1971: 


7; 


1972: 


6 
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TABLB 16 

iOE OF CHILDBEN WHB? TEACHING SESSIONS STARTED. AtTO DURATION OF CONTACT * 

(1969 - 1972 enrolments) 



Age group at 
first session 


NuBiber 
enrolled 


Duration of contact (months) 


still 
enrolled 


6 or under 


7-12 


13-24 


ever 24 


SWAN HILL 


5 yx. olds 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 yr. olds 


10 


4 


5 


1 


0 


0 


5 yx. olds 


11 


3 


5 


2 


1 


0 


2 yr. olds 


11 


0 


1 


3 


4 


3 


1 yr. olds 


19 


0 


1 


0 


9 


9 


Under 1 year 


15 


0 


3 


0 


2 


10 


TOTAL 


67 


8 


15 


6 


16 


22 


METROPOLITAN (part-Aboriginal) 


5 yr. olds 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


4 yr. olds 


14 


3 


11 


0 


0 


0 


3 yr. olds 


15 


3 


4 


7 


0 


1 


2 yr. oldd 


12 


1 


1 


4 


3 


3 


1 yr. olds 


4 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


Under 1 year 


7 


2 


0 


1' 


0 


4 


TOTAL 


53 


10 


17 


13 


3 


10 


METROPOLITAN (non-Aboriginal) 


5 yr. olds 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 yx. olds 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 yx. olds 


5 


0 


1 


3 


0 


1 


2 yx. olds 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 yx. olds 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Under 1 yr. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


TOTAL 


11 


1 


2 


5 


1 


2 



* Includes te^ and Christmas holidays where applicable. 
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TAPLE 17 



REASONS FOR TERMINATIN G CONTAC T WITH PROGRAM : 
(196: - 1972 enrolments) 



Reasons for leaving 


Swan 
Hill 


Metropolitan 


Total 




A 


N-A 




Started school 


17 


23 


5 


45 


otartea regular kinaergaxten * 


19 


5 


1 


25 


Moved from area (before school age) 


4 


14 


3 


21 


Handicapped; other arrangements made 


1 


1 


0 


2 


Deceased 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Parent interest not sustained 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Still enrolled 


23 


10 


2 


35 


Total enrolment 


6? 


53 


11 


131 



Supportive contact maintained vhen attending kindergarten lr> 
program area. 



TABLE 18 

PROPORTION OF PLANMED TEACHING SESSIONS ATTENDED « 



Proportion of sessions attended 


Swan 
Hill 


Metropolitan 


Total 


A 


N-A 


100 per cent 


1 


11 


0 


12 


90-99 per cent 


7 


20 


7 


34 


80 - 89 per cent 


7 


11 


4 


22 


70 - 79 per cent 


19 


7 


0 


26 


60 - 69 per cent 


19 


2 


0 


21 


50 - 59 per cent 


6 


2 


0 


8 


Less than 50 per <:ent 


8 


0 


C 


8 



* This Information indicates the feasibility of planned teaching 
sessions and extent of expo8\ire to these, not the extent of 
parental interest or effort to enevire attendsDce. 
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In this program, ♦•attendance" has a somewhat different meaning than that 
of Presence in a pre-schcol centre outside the heme. While this was 
the case for some children, the more general meaning for our programs 
was the keeping of appointments with a teacher, for planned sessions, 
usually in the home. (An exception to this was the first year at Swan 
Hill, when a family- type group was in action.) 

In the early stages of making contact with Aboriginal families, the need 
for time to establish positive coirmunication is recognized. This has 
already been described. During this period, the keeping of appointments 
tended to be somewhat erratic. Fairly steadily in most families, however, 
absences due to failure to give preference at times to children's needs, 
or to just being 'onaccustomed to keeping regular appointments, dropped 
to a minimum, except where other major problems were also involved. 
The children's own increasing enjoyment of interaction with teachers and 
materials offered, and the-ir anticipation of the teacher's next visit, 
appeared to exert a considerable influence on a mother's efforts to have 
children available and ready for teaching sessions, and a room prepared 
at home for use. Awareness of their cnildrer.'s satis.faction - regardless 
of any progress - was a major positive influence; home visit sessions 
£Lnd family groups gave mothf.-rs and sometimes fathfrs: the opporturdty to 
observe this. 

This opportunity to observe v^as considered a very necessary source of 
reassurance to Aborifinal mothers, man^ of whom had rost unhappy and un- 
fruitful experiences in tl fdr own "education", and some of whom had every 
reason to distrust nca-Abcrigines. It was stated by some, quite directly 
that, "if thf children had-n't enjoyed it, I wouldn't have bothered." 

i^ithin periods cf contact with the pre-?chool program there have been 
nicJiy opportunities for parenl -teacher co-operation on behalf of childi-en. 

There Lcve hov;ever, also been multiple problems in a considerable 
proportion cf farilies in both prograns which have disrupted contact 
seriously, r.al'ijng pre-schcol children inaccessible to any planned teaching 
help for considerable periods of tine. To see these breaks in contact 
with teachers as "attendance problems" cr indications of parental interest 
in pre-school education, is nost ir.ji.ppropriate. 

Early in this report, it v/as staled that enquiries were made before 
initiatirg pre-school education programs, about the natiare cf supportive 
services available to Aboriginal families. It was recognized that the 
introduction of pre-school programs might well be inappropriate and in- 
effective urJess families had arrived at some position of stability 
in meeting basic needs. For many families, still, however, stress well 
beyond v/hat most people can handle independently is either ohrcnic or 
recurre.nt, and no marked improvement in certain kinds of problems has 
been observable over the four years of the project. 

Illustrations of thp nir.ture of these problems, possible reasons for their 
persistence, and comments on the position in which they place a pre-school 
teacher, are included in the notes on field work in the next chapter. 

1^.2 Range of teaching activities operative: 1969 ^ 197? 

Once parents decided they wished to be in regular contact with a pre-school 
teacher, decisions on activities undertaken were made with each family on 
the following bases: 
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1) the asi^ects of learning in the children enrolled which need attention 
next, in order to extend development ♦ 

2) what is known about the conditions which help children accomplish 
the kirds of leaniine^ to be given priority 

(These first two criteria for decision-making are seen as the teacher's 
responsibility. ) 

3) the extent to which parents exo already providing, or having difficxilty 
in providing", those conditions at home, and the possibilities of 
modifying these where necessary* 

4) parents* feelings and thoughts about what they themselves can do to 
help their children educationally, at this point 

5) the degree of interaction - cuiTrent and preferred - with non- Aboriginal 
and other Aboriginal families 

6) the arrangements for teacher-child and parent-teacher interaction 
which mutually accommodate parents' preferences and teaching concerns 

7) children's previous learning, current interests and physical maturation 
and h alth 

8) the immediate circumstances of families 

9) program facilities and resources 

* It has been our concern that parents have the freedom to say what they 
think Aboriginal children should be learning, and to be involved in 
decisions about how to help them do this» At this point in time, however, 
few parents have posed tJds question to themselves. Some seemed to have 
been presented with ideas that better education means "not dropping out 
of schoo]", "getting better jobs*', or "attending a pre-school group". 
Planned teaching, liowever, requires conscious decisions about what is to 
be learned* Consequently, it has been necessary to cairry more major 
responsibility for the educational content of programs thr'". we would YrefeVm 
(This is not so different than the position at present in the general 
Community but it nas a different significance for Aborigines.) 
In two ways, however, we are working for changes heres 

a, mothers - and any fathers home during the day - are able to observe 
what the children are doing in nomo teaching sessions, and to talk 
with the teacher from time to time about what these activities are 
intended to help children learn; 

b. initial informal discu£:sLon with a few Aboriginal leaders has confirmed 
our concern to help children develop the ability for independent action - 
to think for themselves, to gain conliderce, and to progress with 

basic learning skills and general knowledge* All parents have also 
expressed the wish that their children have the experience of social 
contact with n on- Aboriginal as well as with Aboriginal children. 

On the above bases t the following range of activities ha s developed > 

Teaching sessions in children's homes 

These form the nucleus of both programs at present. Prom the viewpoint 
of children's progress, they provide opportrmities for some of the more 
intensive teacher-child interaction needed to accelerate symbolic activity, 
and thinking ard comaiuni cation skills; also ability to interact with an 
adult on a teaching-learning basis. 
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Wliere the lacks in children's home experience are certain forms of one- 
to-one interaction with parents, their needs caiinot easily be met in a 
group situation, geared to the use of skills learned from early interaction 
with adults in a group learning situation with poers# For such a 
situation to be of value, it is necessary that certain forma of self- 
control, comm\anication, and learning behavioavs have previously been 
acquired. When this is not the case, most pie-school teachers will 
admit the difficulty of giving sufficient help with these in a pre- 
school group of the size presently subsidized. 

Home visit sessions have the added advantage of allowing teachers the 
opportunity to discover levels of progress in aspects of learning not 
readily observed. Contact with children who may have limited social 
experience is also easier to establish. Younger children's progress 
can be observed informally, and some teaching help offered before the 
age when attendance in a pre-schooi group is appropriate in terniS of 
social control and emotional maturity. 

As a starting point for saacauional oonLaco, home visit sessions have been 
found to meet many children's immediate needs, while preserving some values 
important to Aborigines and \>eing a practical possibility for many 
families. They also allow parents to build perceptions of "pre-school 
education" which are oriented to its educational content, and to see 
first-hand what it means to their own ch .uren, for their present as well 
as their future lives. 

As an observing and a modeling sittiation for either children or parentSf 
home teaching sessions allow a sufficiently salient adult model for effective 
results. There are less competing stimuli. Some mothers have made 
direct comments which indicate awareness of how the teacher talked to 
the children, asked them questions or gave correct words for objects; 
this has been followed by efforts to do likewise. Teachers have also 
observed signs of observational learning - such as a mother adopting some 
of the teacher's techniques of protecting the constructive activity of 
an older child frcm destruction by a younger brother. Awareness that 
this might matter, and why, indicated change in the adult concerned. 

Experience in this project indicates that •»i;alking about" is much less 
effective with the families erirolled than demonstrating what helps child- 
ren leam. In the first case, knowing all the "right" answers can well 
be accompanied by doing all the "wrong" things. Further, the limited 
education of some parents makes it difficult for them to generalize from 
one situation to another, so that seeing a teacher in action in a pre- 
school gr i-p with other children does not provide sufficient clues for 
tretTiSfemng observational learning to home events. If behaviour and 
conditions at home are to changb in ways which give more support to 
children's development, the majority of parents seem to need to see some- 
one else operating in the same set of practical circximstances with which 
they are trying to cope. To recognize these problems for parents, as 
well as an initial one of even sustaining verbal interaction with some 
continuous theme, is merely to face up to the very real consequences of 
limited educational experience. (This problem of generalization, 
however, is not a rare phenomenon. Teachers are known to express diff- 
iculty in seeing the relevance of teaching programs observed in one centre, 
to the practical circumstances of their own kindergajrtens or classrooms.) 

Organization of teachin/c sessions in homes 

Teaching sessions in children's homes usually lat>t for one hour; they 
may involve just one child; two or three in the same family; or a 



similar-aged child from a neighboiirin^- family \»here the parents know each 
other and agree to this arrangement between them. Sessions may be 
shortened for yoiinger children or when some practical crisis in the home 
arises. It is understood that the mother (or substitute relative) is 
at home during the teacher's visit and invited (though not required) to 
attend the session. Most spend at least part of the hour watching or 
participating. To require a mc)ther to be in the same room always, 
however, removes the opportunity to develop and observe her voluntary 
interest; is unlikely to facilitate teacher-parent communication; removes 
opportunities to encourage some degree of children's independence; is a 
practical impossibility for the mother at times; gives older pre-school 
children little chance to be away from yo\inger siblings (since one would 
not want to discourage the mother's supervision of them); and makes it 
more difficult to establish new patterns of interaction or behaviour 
where some redirection is needed for progresf; in adult-child relationships. 

It will be noted that the emphasis is on planned teaching sessions for 
children and informal leaniing opportunities for parents. In some cases, 
this emphasis is the result of awareness that parents are having such 
problems in ^ealing with the practical management and security of the 
family that, until tl;js is under control, assistance is needed with the 
childrer's education. In others, however, there has been a need for 
time to think through - on the basis of «ome first-hand experience - what 
approach one c?n usefully take to stren^tnening conditions needed at home 
for progress iu pre-school children. As stated at other points in the 
report, the question of "parfr-t involvement" Is considered to need much 
thought and clarification, as it relates to special programs of pre-school 
education, and to education in general. This topic will be the focus, it 
is hoped, of further study and reporting. 

Both teachers work from station wagons (which are without official ident* 
ification, in order to keep them as unobtirusive as possible). They visit 
families once or twice weekly, carrying responsibility for regular inter- 
action with all known Aboriginal families with yamg children in program 
areas. At times at Swan Hill, this number has exceeded a possible 
teaching load, and the compromise has been to sustain much more limited 
contact with some families. The daily total of teaching sessions which 
can be carried varies with the demands of each family setting, the number 
of children to be planned for, and the location of the families involved. 
About four teaching sessions plus a variety of other contacts with pre- 
school centres, social agencies, hospitals, for example, where others 
are also in contact with the families enrolled, might make up an average 
working day. 

It has been found that the teacher's need to adjust quickly from one family 
sjituation and set of circumstances to another, sufficiently quickly to 
create a profitable teaching-gleaming experience, becomes a source of 
stre.^s if more than three or four actual family teaching sessions axe 
attempted in one daj^. It has not been found necessary, however, to arrange 
daily contact for children in order to sustain their educational progress. 
The more concentrated use of resources for shorter periods at regular 
intervals has been found to be a more effective use of teaching time than 
txying to spread this, at the same time, over more parents and children 
in a large group setting. In comparison to the teacher-ch5.2 ratio in 
a regular pre-school centre, a possible teaching load would ap^^roximate 
one teacher to 25 - 30 children, and up to about 20 families. 
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Equipment used includes some of the more portable materials usually found 
in pre-school centres. Children help to load and unload the selection 
prepared by the teacher. A ohoice of activities is available. It has 
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not been found necessary to accximulate the large supply of equipment 
made necessary by putting a sizeable group of young children together 
in the same setting. The real world in and around the home, and the 
huunan resources the teachers themselves represent, are by far the most 
important ingredients of the educational interaction situations created. 
Improvised, and very simple, materials are often all that is necessary, 
when maintaining the control and interest of a lairge group of prs-school 
children is not an issue. 



In home teaching sessions, teachers take much care to keep within the 
limits of the arrangement made with parents. If offered the use of the 
front room (usxially the setting for work) they do not assume any freedom 
of access to other aireas of the home. At times, until sufficient under- 
standing is established, it is necessary to work under conditions which 
make learning ard teaching more difficult - rooms without adequate li^t, 
TV switched on,, or interruptions from children home from school and other 
adults coming in and out. Gradually, however, awareness of such factors 
in children's learning has increased, and some parents have taken the 
initiative in reducing distractions; others have responded positively 
to a que ,tion as to how things could be arranged so that these would not 
make it harder for their children to learn. There are families, however, 
where this procedure is not re iistic, and another setting for teaching 
must be found. 



Individual teaching sessions outside the home 

In some cases, a combination of practical and psychological conditions at 
home precludes (at least temporarily) the possibility of home teaching 
sessions involving parents. But where parents are still concerned to 
maintain contact with a pre-school teacher and provide some additional 
opportunities fcr their children, by mutual agreement, the teacher may 
take out one or ^wo children for sessions outside the home. 

They may go ^ Dr a v/alk, v/ith the object of really "seeing" things in their 
environment v/hich are passed every day without examination. They may 
visit the local park to encourage underdeveloped physical skills, or for 
some quiet space to talk and listen, or just to "be" - away from a home 
which may include 8 or 9 adults and even more children; or they may go 
shopping with some number concepts and some fun in mind» 

Tiie activities engaged in may sound little different, than those planned 
in regulair pre-school centres or those occuring in more privileged hofoes. 
This, hov/ever, could appear misleading, since the nature of teaching 
contact with children during these activities differs in some marked 
respects. It is likely to be more hi^ly concentrated; more directed 
at specific aspects of learning; more concerned with some earlier levels 
of progress than those needing attention in children ready for a group 
learning situation; more continuous than can be provided by a teacher 
with 30 children on her mind at once; and more concerned with progress 
in areas not so easily open to observation in a relatively unstructiired 
play situatiri. 



For children needing help with verbal symbols and verbal expression, project 
cars have helped create conditions conducive to learning* Impulsive 
physical activity is natiirally restricted - and maity of the children had 
already learned to accept this necessixj wnile riding in cars; close 
physical proximity between adult and child allows a very salient 
language model; and there is a motivating feeling of shared excitement 
and pleasure at a passing parade of new or familiar things of interest. 
Repeated trips on the same route allow consistent labelling of objects and 
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landsoarks* These and the maintaining of a running commentary on immediate , 
sharcd experience, have eventually been rewarded by a burst of clearly 
modelled phrases and spontaneous recall of earlier experiences* Further 
trips allow consolidation! and a chance to recognize and enjoy learning 
achieved. 

(it is hoped that this illustration will lead to increased thou^t for 
the possible range of situations in which known conditions, conducive to 
learning from an adult model^ migtit be created - not to a sudden increase 
in car salesl) 

The same conditions can be created in various wa^s. Story-telling has 
similar components, but the real world provides both a more vivid stimulus, 
and a more valid reason for learning. 

Small group activities 

For those children ready to lean in a peer group 8it\iation, and needing 
the stimulus and independence of some experiences difficult to set up in 
homes, small groups of from four to six or seven children have been organ- 
ized once or twice weekly from time to time. A small playroom was avail- 
able in the Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs building at Swan Hill until 
this year. This could be prepared in advance for teaching sessions. 
Similar facilities have been needed for some of the older children in 
the Metropolitan program, but we have not yet solved the problem of a 
physical headquarters for the teacher In. that area. Since children 
currently enroll ^^d comprise a younger group again, this need is not so 
pressing, except for the teacher's own need for a recognized physical base 
where she may be contacted and seen to exist in some reality by other 
professional colleagues. 

Previous groups, however, have been observed to lack levels of social 
awareness, confidence or self-control which are necessary pre-requisites 
to successful participation in the larger and more complex social learning 
situations at pre-school centres or sci^ools. 

This illustrates the need to have a range of resources available. One 
of these can be a regular pre-school centre. As an initial teaching 
i>ituation, however, a peer group setting is not the immediate need, either 
for the children's own progress or the teacher's ixnderstanding of previous 
learning. That it would have been useful later in the program for some 
children not only indicates a change in average age of those enrolled, 
but a far greater change in ability to use the opportunities for learning 
available in such a situation. 

Excurpions with parentu and children 

Home tmching sessions have sometimes been replaced by excursions into 
the community. Parents are invited and encouraged to take a major role 
in such events. These have not only served to draw attention to children's 
need to experience first-hand how their irmediat© environment operates. 
They have helped to sensitize parents to what does interest children, 
what there is to talk about with them, and under what conditions this 
is enjoyable all round. 

Again, successful communication with parents concerning children's devel* 
o^ent is very much helped by a shared experience providing opportunities 
for observational learning, and followed by some reflecting on children's 
reactions and ways in which leaaming mi^t have been furthered. 
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The spontaneity of such situations is, however, an important element • 
Advance attempts to stress their teaching function too specifically 
produce self-consciousness in parents, aid do not encourage efforts to 
participate. Perhaps one cf the most valuable aspects of these informal 
excursions into the community - even a short trip to contact a pre-school 
centre or hospital - is simply the experience of personal contact with 
a white adult, on the basis of equality and mutual respect. For some 
of the parents, this has been a novel experience. 

Family««type pre^-school ^oups 

As a way of establif^hing initial social contact with families in an 
Aboriginal community characterized by some existing group activity, the 
infoimal family-style pre-school group offered certain advantages. Most 
of these were discussed in reporting initial field work. As a setting 
for furthering other than social learning, however, it proved quite 
inadequate. This was true for work with either children or parents. 
Reorganization of early activities at Swan Hill was necessary, in or'^'^r 
to build educational elements on to the social communication established. 

Children's levels of progress (even at a similar age) were far too diverse 
to meet in one kind of situation. For instance, for children wno lacked 
progress with attentional skills, competing stimuli were far too great 
in a mixed-age, family group, ani the behaviour of younger children 
provided an inadequate model for the older ones. This was particularly 
difficult in the absence of some of the usual parental expectations for 
self«direction towards purposeful endls. 

Children able to sustain goal-o3 iented activity tended to be interrupted 
by a majority operating at a largely sensory level. Opportimities 
available for using materials to express ideas or experiences were of 
use only to the minority who had had enough help in digesting, symboliz- 
ing, and reflecting on their experience to have readily available ideas 
to express. Sometimes patterns of parent-child communication had built 
up expectations of adults not conducive to progress; the presence of 
parents then tended to trigger off automatic responses in children which 
generalized to teachers at first; this mad*^ it extremely difficult to 
reverse directions in children's learning which were negative in their 
effects. 

The possibility was remote, in this situation, of providing sufficiently 
sustained sequences of teacher-child interaction to help children build 
up learning behaviours and cognitive skills; this was particularly so 
v;hen it was also important to be aware of parents' social experience during 
pre-Bchool sessions, and to emphasize children's accomplistoents rather 
thacL their problems. 

As a situation for helping parents learn, this group setting also pre- 
sented problems. With the presence of friends, the general activity 
of the group, and physical responsibility for tfic safety and comfort of 
young babies, the possibility of observational learning by parents was 
often poor. Further, one could not discuss children with parents in 
their presence. Howe^'-r, organized group discussion with parents for 
part of the session put jome in a social cituJiuion they found difficult 
for free communication; any issue selected :^*or group discussion appeared 
far too remote from the immediate practical problems on individual 
parents* minds. It seemed clear that useful educational work with parents 
omst begin in individual contact situations. Because of thist and 
because of strong differences in whether a pawnx wished to Identify with 
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an Aboriginal corranunity group, it was decided that any group activity 
with parents should evolve from vheir own interests and ideas, and should 
not be somethiriG created by others xnto which they should be encouraged 
to fit. Since initial suggestions put forward by parents were geared 
to money-raising rather than to learning, it was decided to delay any 
organised group work until the ulea of an educational program became 
clearer. 

It proved necessary, then, to approach work with both children and paronts 
at a very individual level, and to maintain a direct and equally 
personal xolationship with each family* 

Co-operative work with local pre^school centres 

Project teachers have supported parents' initial contacts with regular 
pre-school centres. When given the necessary information, a proportion 
of parents who wanted their children to attend kindergarten have taken 
the initiative to enrol children themselves. This has usually occuanred - 
and been a]>propriate - after a period of quite intensive teaching work 
with children. 

For some children, individual teaching sessions have continued along with 
kindergarten attendance, and communication with the kindergaorten teacher 
over children's progress has been established. However, much more woz4c 
needs to be done here. This double effort indicates the differing poss- 
ibilities of group and individual teaching situations, rather than some 
need for double effort in the form of tutorial help with the same aspects 
of learning. 

In some cases, practical help with transport has been necessary; parents 
and project teachers have shared the overall task of getting children to 
and from the pre-school centre. Wlien some families live out of town, 
have no car, and do have several children imder school age, two trips 
out within three hours is a practical inpossiuility. 

Since bursaries for pre-school attendance have been made available to 
Aboriginal parents, p.?oject teachers have tried to help parents to under- 
stand and to use these resources thov^htfully, rathev than as just 
another handout. The work here should not be underestimated. Wlien a 
paorent does not know that a bursary cheque dravm on one bank can be paid 
into another, and spends some days preoccupied v/ith this problem^ it is 
a step towards independence whensiie finally decides to ask the pre-school 
teacher for the information needed to deal uith the situation. Previa ..i-i;. 
action might not have been taken, si-iCe admitting the need for help in 
understanding things which one seemed expected to know was a source of 
embarrassment and involved loss of self-respect. Official policies 
tend to present an expectation of Indpp^-^ndent action, when the person 
concerned is not able - although willing - to meet t^:s expectation. 

Alternatively, policies may not allow recognition of what responsibility 
has been assumed* For example, parents interested in having children 
attend a local kindergarten in one area responded to the efforts of a 
project teacher to help them think tnrou^ how much cf pre-school attend- 
ance fees they migjht pa^* themselves, and how much binrsaxy help they 
needed to pay the cost of an educational opportxinity, which they now saw 
some point in« This in no way was comparable to an assessment of what 
they could pay, but represented what they wante^^ contribute. 
Applications were made for the balance. 
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It was a considerable source of disappointoient to this project that^ for 
various reasons. State GovemKnt policies did not allow support or 
recogiition of this progress in parental independence. Applications 
for differing arounts apparently could not be handled hy a centralized 
systeflf and sone parents consequently received noney %^ich they did not 
want. ThiSf if anything, seened to revert to handouts. What is needed 
is access to resoiurces which can be drawn on to the extent necessary in 
individual situations. Until differential help is an acceptable conceptf 
progress with responsibility-staking will be hindered by failure to adjust 
expectations to widely varying family circumstances and previous progress. 
Confidentiality in such matters • as in the general community - would 
seem appropriate. 

Concerning the children's experience in regular pre«»school centres, there 
is need for considerable additional work. Observations made of the 
behaviour of Aborignal children in the pre-school centires with which the 
program has been in contact, and conversations with the teachers there, 
provide evidence that teachers are anxious for guidance and that the 
situation may not be educationally helpful, as a matter of course. The 
outcome is very much dependent on the child's previous progress, the 
emphases in the teacher's program, and the extent to which the aspects 
of learning of immediate importance are those which are helped by a peer* 
group situation. 

Questions raised by experinental pre-school programs about *t3Paditional* 
pire»school education have not shown that the exis'^ing concerns of such 
programs no longer matter. They have, however, drawn attention to aspects 
of leaaming and levels of progress not easily dealt with in a peer^group 
situation; also to the degree of selectivity in goals which operates 
at the level of action, in contrast to intent, in regular pre«»school groups. 

As a result, it is considered important that children whose early exper- 
ience has lacked some of these basic educational ingredients are not 
enrolled in regular pre-school centres, with the idea that this will pro* 
vide for their immediate needs. It may actually make certain kinds of 
cognitive progress more difficult for them. Initial observations have 
also shown that interaction with non-Aboriginal children does not necess- 
arily occur. 

There is much room for fxirther study of the experience of Aboriginal (and 
other) children already in regular pre-school programs. ♦ Prom work in 
this project, it is apparent that neither on cultural or educational 
grounds should the emphasis in pre-school education be put on increasing 
onrolnents in the usual pre-school group. This can be helpful and 
as^propriate. There are, however, far more urgent and suitable ways in 
which pre-school teachers might support the education of Aboriginal child- 
ren. Whether or not these are possible is a matter for planning in a 
context v/ider than that of education. 



Note Althou^ 1 observational recordf* were made of children 

attending regular pre-school i jntres during this project, the 
data wexre considered insufficient to present in this report. 
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gauoticmal work witti wucentg in the use of cowaunity terrlceg for fapdliea 



Ahofrigixml fanilies have been found to have wmajf probleu in using 
coflHunity services which their chilcbren may urgently need* Help at 
official levels tends to be vitheld, it appears* on the assuq)ti<Hi that 
help once given continues to be expected, and increases rather than de« 
esMses dependence. In the eyperience of thU frcject, hoiie\cr9 thitt 
appTOs^ has been found tc reduce r-<}uests for help, but net to reduce 
nost cf the jrrobleaie at all • ^Ap cannot be equated vith prcgr«-ss t€« 
wards independence, or acticc U dii>cticns ini^ortant for chi]dren^c 
well* being. 

Por exaiBpies at official levels. It was thought that all r«*schocl 
children ir one prcgrsjB had teen ismudsed. Tt^ project ceacher becasie 
aware, however, that this was ret the case. In the course cf convene* 
ation, it was found th&t gettiig children ismxtiized was not sc8ft*t>iine 
the parents concerned had ever experienced, and unlike ccst parents in 
the general cc»mnity, tliey lacked friends or 2*elatives m^ar, \tho could 
help the» know how to gc about it. Setae were ir^hibited by Uie strange-^ 
ness of contact with people outside the Atorigifa] coesmux.'ity^ uofce had 
difficulty ttiirking hew to solvt* practic^1 profcleas of gettin^^ to the 
right place at the right tiAei soae were afraid of their children* s 
raacticms and uncertain thiat they could handle thc^si in that public sit* 
uationt nome lacked irfozoiation abcut the conseqve ces for childrer of 
not being iflsmnised. 

In this situation, the teacher was careful net to take ever the respcn«» 
ibility herself. Her contribution consisted ofi 

a. a definite stat^Ticrnt that this was a matter of iaicrtariCe J[££^ cMldrenjs 
health . (Previously, it had seemed ircre a iretter of somethirg- they 
had been told they shculd do.) 

b* the expectation of seme action froir parents 

c. information about what was imolved, and hov childrer. nigi^.t react 

d. an offer go wi'^h the jrothers ccncemed, both for personc,! support 
and to show then: the proceduxe 

e. encouragement and help ir thirkirfc out how they could organize this 

tm suggesting a deadline for a decisxon (tefore the teacher* s next 
v^sit) 

g. an offer of practical help with transport 

Token separately, it mig^t seem that parents could be expected to cone 
with these themselves. Together, however, they represented toe m^xy 
changes tram established patterns of responding. 

The outcome of soise educatxonaJ hclpt all children v^re iii«irur.ized{ parents 
enjoyed the trip anf supported each other in a new contact with the vider 
C0Kunity{ and, more iopoirtantly, there was satisfaction at having dealt 
with this and a neinfound confidence spontaneouely-^expressed in tents 
of, ^ow we know i^iat you do, we can get together and do it ourselves 
next time.** 
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This is merely one illustration of a whole rarge of practical situationB 
in which failiu^e to use necessauy commuiijly services is not a matter of 
motivation. The operation took teaching time, understanding based on 
an existing,* relationship with jarerts, and concern v/ith the coal on the 
part of the teacher* For these pai'^Kts it is net likely to need repeat- 
ing* There are, however, many others whc have ret grown up in a 
conanunity such as that in which they are now living* It is net easy, 
at the adult level, to fill in tasic gaps in experience, when others 
appear unaware that the> exis^t* 



An official letter comes, for ir^stance, about some social welfare 
arrwr<ge«ents» A parent may only be semi-literate and he-ve difficulty 
ur.derstteding what is said. Since she knows from its souxce that it 
relates to a per$<on^.l matter, she may net wish to ask just aryone to 
read her the letter* In some cases, she is carrying parental respons- 
ibilities alone* By the time she finds appropriate help, she may have 
missed some deadline for responding* The choice then iray be between 
rakiiMC public one's illiteracy when one already feels inferior, or being 
judged unco-cperative or disinterested* Often the solution is to 
remain silent* 



Or again^a parent makes an appointment with a specialist over some aspect 
of her child's progress, with encouragement and help from the teacher* 
The specialist recommends action which at that point is a practical iro- 
possibility in the current family circumstances* The problem of what 
to do then reverts to the teacher and ir.other, since both are still con- 
cerr'ed for the child* The teacher asks why the mother did notexplain 
her problem to the specialist* *•! tried to, but she wouldn't listen*" 
It is particularly difficult for some Aboriginal parents to assert them- 
selves v*?rbally, and pa^^ticularly so when faced with white personrel in 
roles vrttich carry cfficial status* Here is a parent making an attempt 
to deal with parental responsibilities* But there is, in this situation, 
no reinforcing outcome for the effort to master a new ui*dertaking* 
Thn teacher can help to some extent to ensure that the experience does 
not discoui-age future efforts, and can help to interpret what has happened 
and what nigbt be done about it* It is iir.pcrtant that someone still 
presents the expectation that thfs original problem will be given 
attention by the parent* 



Some Aboriginal families have moved well beyond the point where parents 
face these kinc'.s of problems* For others, they are net isolated 
incidents, but part of the fabric of their daily lives* 

Follo w -up ^ork with scheo ls 

Working contacts have been established with a nuirber of schools which 
children from this prograir are attending. To date, these have mainly 
ctntx*ed on communication over efforts to deal with children's special 
needs • a health check, eyeglasses, speech therapy, for example* 
Schools have also co-operated in providing an assessment of progress in 
early primary grades* (See Chapter 16) 
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In moct caroi:, tlu ro l ac bocn a roadinoGS to commui.icatc which should 
.TUiko the cha!»co for childivn*:* profXt^^i:: more socui*e. Along with this, 
however, tht^re h...r boon an alnioct cornf^otc- absence of resouxces for deal- 
in^, v'ith tlu njtia-o of cuf'pcu^t noodod. Tiierc is an 16 rronths; waii for 
a rchool mtHlical t^xaininatior^., PsychclOt^;ical services are limited to 
dir.curinori> vvith t\w teacher; tn.c psycho] o^^ist has no oppox*tiir it^ for 
direct coni act with or study of the ciiild in ni-ed of goiidance. And 
when children's lovoi: of pro^-Toci* do :iot matcJi th(-^ school curriculuii,, 
the teaciirr may oxf^ress in. dv'quae.y in kncwin^* v;hjt action to take» 

It was quite inijocsible, with tin roijourcor of this project, to assume 
the- additional re;.'t)onribility ^ I' actio»] reeded at the school level. 
But the cituatien is open to futuie effort. This should, houever, not 
only be ('.eared to Aboriginal chi'^a-o!;, bul to the proportion of the 
^::e!icral ccnnuuiily in difficulty ir: virly school years* The fra^iiework 
needed for any caicii effort should li^ t do one of "reipodial" help which 
labels a child with, the w»u^:i^t of failuie; but ^ i;o of adju£.'ting the 
focus from curricuiuin roquii-einentj to buildir.f, ?n to ciuJdren's existing" 
prot'^ress. 

Mote on practical ^ r ooo;ircor of this : roj ect 

The activities described have boon carried out with n.inimal resouices# 
One station wa{ron was availablo f.^r each, prolan, and a tenporarj'' phyi^ical 
base for one. Eacl; tor.c'ner ras worked i:^ considerable isolation, a>\d 
\uulcr encr^^ency conditio!;?. After tnc initiol three-year grant, there 
has been no ass\irancc of oontitv.iity, rj'.d iong-rar^;^ rlarrint h^.r been 
impossible. 

A full-scale ore-school co!:1ir ir rot, :;owevor, considered eitner essenii^il 
or necessarily helpful in deaii::^-: vitii r.eeds uncovered. The rest exten- 
sive and necessary recourcos for to^oli":r v of zhij natui'e aii'e thoje v^'^^ided 
by experienced teacher? , wi;c can ".ake th.oir tire roa^Uly available to 
assist individuals to nt. w levt^lr v'^f independence. 

Under present policies, •.j'.fort'.u^atol^ , capital fuiJs for buildirrs are 
relatively easy to acquire. >!or.ey for ?ny sustained provision :f .nunan, 
resoxircos is not. Since education, is a ratter of h-jr.an comruju cation, 
and not one of bricks and .'^.ortar, tr.ls situatio!: has been probleratical 
in developing; field work. 
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FIELD WORK PROBUBIS AND PRIORITIES 



Exploratory activities described in the previous chapter uncovered wide 
differences between families of Aboriginal descent, in the degree to 
which circumstances allowed their taking a more active role in their 
children's education. The following notes from field work describe 
variations in the nature of teaching contact found possible. Some gen- 
eral analysis of the range of family circumstances met in our two 
programs, and an indication of how these relate to educational work and 
to the responsibilities of non-Aborigines, may help in thinking out 
future action. 

It is the absence of significant and sustained positive chauige in the 
overall position of many families, throughout the period of contact, 
which seems to require greater attention to the natiire of problems and 
some major reorgsinization of thinking and resources. 

The complexity of interacting environmental factors and hi^ly personal 
nature of adults' previous experience (and its consequences) have made 
it extremely difficult to plan field work in any organized framework. 
In factf it hat: been hard to feel at all certain about the nature of 
action iwhich could possibly be effective, once an attempt is made to 
consider several aspects of the problem, rather than only one. 

This complexity has a parallel in preparing a report. Describing, 
separately, the incidence of particular family characteristics, educa- 
tional levels, or environmental factors, does not expose the experience 
of people or set out the ;vork needed sufficiently clearly to help with 
the planning and use of resources, or with the problems which teachers 
have faced. On the other hard, describing the range of situations met in 
individual fandlies ir: a practical impossibility in such a report, ard 
leaves one without scr.e framework for working for positive change. 

Gradually, however, it has become apparent that two or three variables 
in combination provide clues to priorities in a sequence of supportive 
action. A pre-school education program, as this is usually conceived, is 
not often a first priority - not because some Aboriginal children (like 
white children in similar circiamstances) are not urgently in need of 
educational help, but because it is often almost a practical impossib- 
ility; also because any positive effects or children are not sustained 
by the infoxroal sources of 1 arning operating in family, community, and 
foriTial education system. 

Educational activity, however, does appear to have a hi^ly significant 
role in relation to the family problems which have become evident during 
teaching contacts. But what ^'education" means in the sequence of work 
needed, what its role is in relation to other areas of effort, who can 
ber.t further it, and whose education is in question - Aboriginal or 
white; adults' or children's - needs spelling out with some exactness. 
When this is aone, the potential contributions of pre-school teachers 
and others to a constructive plan of work can be considered. 

In this chapter, factors aUTfecting teaching possibilities are discussed. 
The nature of educational work needed, and some tentative guidelines for 
action, are included in Chapters 17*18. For further notes on field work, 
see the supplement, Appendix B, pp. 267-274* 
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14<t Family circumstances and education programs 



It is a practical necessity to organize work according to the insnediate 
circumstances of families* In many Aboriginal families, however, these 
change in major ways which disrupt the activities of all concerned, and 
require continuing and time-consuming re-organization of teaching sched- 
ules* Only by responding in a flexible nanner to changes occurring in 
families has it been at all possible to sustain some educational^ work* 

Generally speaking, the differences between families participatiiig in 
this project ^which most affect the development of work, fall into the 
following groups* The lines between these groups are not at all hard and 
fast for any family over time; there has, however, been an identifiable 
eoqphasis duiing the main period of contact* 

Group 1; Physically stable two^parent families (51^ of 1969*'1972 contacts) 

In this group, there is a continuing relationship between a father and 
mother who are sharing basic family responsibilities* Such continuity 
has been observable over a period of contact with this project, and known 
to have existed previously* The partnership is not necessarily endorsed 
by formal marriage, but in most cases, this has? occurred* These families 
have some permanence of housing which meets their basic physical needs; 
for some, however, there is still a degree of mobility related to the 
father* s employment* (This appears closer, however, to similar activity 
in the general community*) 

Within this group of physically more stable families, there are wide 
differences in functioning* These affect the educational work which can 
or shoxxld be done if possible* 

Differences between physically stable, two-parent 
families, aiffecting the nature of teaching possible 

Group la: of total enrolments) 

Accessible to sustained contact ; sufficiently well-established and free 
from excessive problems to allow opportunity for thoiight about children's 
development and own cultural position; educational background makes this 
possible though interest in doing so vau:ies widely; practical and econ- 
omic pressures set severe limits to time and freedom for adult particip- 
ation in educational activities of a planned nature* Both parents may 
be engaged in a special effort to maintain or strengthen an economic 
and social position, arrived at relatively recently* 

In these families, parents appear to have most daily responsibilities 
\inder control* There are intermittent problems - employment, health, 
personal, practical - but parents usually seem to initiate action to try 
to solve their ovm problems, and to maintain family functioning when 
difficulties arise* 

These homes apparently provide children with "normal" levels of stimul- 
ation in adult-child and sibling interaction; most childrer here are 
making educational progress at or above average levc' ' of naming. 
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accordin^T to uata octained in thic project ajid the expectations cf 
proje::t teachers. (There were a few exceptions tc tjumial proijress, but 
in these cases, the child himself had some obvious handicap which would 
be difficult to attribute to socio-cultui-al deprivation.) 

As in the general coyjnunity, there were wide variations in the contrib- 
ution honec were makint; to chil'iren's experience and learning; in the 
presence ur absence of child-rearing, ht.N'jULtli, practical and psyciiological 
problems. 

In thf following set of tables, ^i^Lch tji^e a Ireakduv/!:- vi the general 
characteristicij of families, idetitified in this chapter, the ethnic 
identification of parents is indicated by A (p art^Aboriginal) and 
W (white) for father and mother, respectively. For the ,'^oup under 
discussion, frequencies arc as fellows: 



Swan Hill 


K = d 


a/a 

5 


W/A 

4 


a/w 

1 


Ketropolitar. 


li »14 


4 


7 


r> 


Total 


:i =22 


7 


11 


4 



Group 1b: ( ) 

Accessible to cor.tact for periods in which most parents have some chance 
to think, particularly, aoout children* s needs; at other times, indiv- 
idual reactions xc periods of family pressure (e.g. depression, exhaust- 
ion, retreat from :ocial interaction outside the family, hostility, 
:ncreased practical effort, recrgai i::ation of parental roles, the 
seekin^i of contact with relatives) affect both teaching possibilities 
ard parents' cpportonities for taking advantage of an education program. 

Large families, limited material reso^orces anrl facilities, and limited 
educational backgrounds, all appear to contribute to the general manage- 
ment problems which parents in this group communicate, directly and 
indirectly. Some have nou grown up in such homes and have no parental 
model to follow. Budgeting successfully is still problematical, in a 
n'omber cf oases; it is difficult to keep all the repercussions of decis- 
ions in nind. The responsibilities which come with re-housing can be a 
heavy load. V/ith one thing and ariother, consistent awareness of child- 
ren's experience or freedom to discuss this with a teacher, tend to be 
verj' limited. 

In this group, children's progress is variable; some need more than the 
usual support in leaiTiing. In a few cases, there is little cognitive 
stimulation in the home setting and children have shown severe educa- 
tional retardation, against expectations for non-Aborigines. The degree 
uf emotional security which parents have been able to communicate to 
children also varies. 

In the case of these families, it is difficult to make a constructive 
contribution from a planned education program. This is partly due to 
parents' educationsul difficulties (levelr: of literacy and communication 
skills) and partly due to the size and general disorganization of these 
households. Rarely have limits been set by disinterest in cooperation. 
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kjk 


W/A 




?/A 


Swan Hill N « 3 


5 


0 


0 


0 


Metropolitan fJ » 5 


0 


1 


1 


1 


Total (Group lb) N » 6 


3 


1 


1 


1 


Group 2t Two-parent families 


without 


settled housing 


di-U'ini: 


i'i,>rilur t, 



( only) 

Not accessible to any sustained contact i only a few familit»ii kik'w?« tt* 
this project were in this position, following the re-houi;in^'. ri'lnr-l.; 
which had occurred just prior to its Initiation; these faiulii'':: u*' 
now in a settled position. At the time, however, they reprer.rrit" «l \ 
nificantly different situation, affecting any plans for actiot) in I 
of family education. They were mobile, moving in and out of Inwn, \\\>m 
the house of one or another relative, which wsts not desi^icd tu iu-rninnM'- 
date an extended fainily* 

It was known that these parents were interested in participation in IUks 
pre*school program (tlirough direct, passing contact, or through the 
comments of relatives) • They were kept on a list "pending enrolmenf^, 
and opportunities were used for maintaining some intermittent contact 
which migiit help sustain interest • 

The point of particulair concern here is that these were families of new 
parents and young children, and no preventive work was possible* In such 
cases, by the time contact is possible, there may be two or three pre- 
school children who have grown up in a constantly changing physical and 
social setting* While this in itself is not necessarily a negative 
factor, it can make learning and general progress difficult, if its mean- 
ing for children is not recognized and dealt with* 





a/a 


w/a 


a/w 


N - 2 


2 


0 


0 


N « 0 


0 


0 


0 



Swan Hill 
Metropolitan 



Total N « 2 2 0 0 

Group 3> Intermittent marital stress or family separation (2Q?S) 

(as evident in parents* voluntary comments to teachers and 
observable events during home visits) 

Sustained contact possible for periods of stability or temporary 
separation* When stress becomes intense, however, efforts to cope on the 
mother's part may lead to mobility and inapce^sibility to any form of 
help from those in previous communication* She may return to her own 
parents^ home in the country, hoping for emotional support; be afraid 
to stay in her own home for fear of physical assault, and seek safety 
with friends or relatives; temporarily send some of the children else- 
where; or in trying to preserve some family continuity, arrive at a 
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state of physical exhaustion and psycholo^:ical stress which appears to 
result in temporary withdrawal from contacts outside her immediate 
family* 

When it is the mother who leavec homof the chances of maintaining 
contact are less likely than when the father is absent; in this case 
the father may need to send youn^jer children away 9 in order to retain 
employment. The reverse of this problem shows itself in some i-elatively 
stable families, wno are called on to Iiouse - often for indefinite 
periods - pre-school children from the families of relatives* Added to 
an already lively group of tlirec or four pre^school children, living in 
limited space, this may also disrupt the educational efforts of families 
in the ••stable*' group, and subject households to responsibilities 
heavier than can be carried without cost. 

In two cases, families in thin i'p:oup tending to be Gubjc-^'t to marital 
stress have no fixed address, a:.d are not yet accessible to anything but 
passing contacts. Children uia^' be loft with relatives for periods, 
making some intermittent activities with them possible in some cases, 

V/hen separation for ecoriomio reasons hangs in the balance, pressiares 
negative to family survival u.ai' be created by official action. Unpaid 
rent can lead to suggestions from official officers that the solution 
to icncertain income for family needs is legal separation and a pension. 
This woul^i seem a reversal of progress. Most certainly, it solves the 
problem of arrearr, in rents. But it deads with none of the real problems 
related to progrc-o^. to a more independent position. Economic secvurity for 
wife and children v/culd seem to be offered at the price of family disin* 
tegration and withrlrav/al cf personal concern and support, or even a 
physical hon:e, for the husband. 

In- these fa-T.ilies, there have, apparently, been efforts towards a more 
stable position, Presj^xros causing breakdown appear to arise out of 
parents^ ii.torperjonal rolationshipa, tut immediate economic and prac* 
tioal protleiTiJ aloO exist, aj^id r.ay well contribute heavily to the 
situation. 

Children* i:; progress again sho/ZJ a wide rarige of differences, from being 
well-advancei to being seriously in need of additional teaching help. 
In one or two cases, there are early indications of mentsJ. health being 
at risk, 

a/a v/a a/w 

Swar: Hill ^ 6 5 1 0 

Metropolitar. 1* « 5 3 2 0 



Total II «11 8 3 0 



The point at //hich most families in this group seem most vulnerable is 
that of the father* s contribution. The Aboriginal men concerned seem to 
have reached a state of personal disintegration, sometimes amounting to 
mental illness, or a degree of inability to carry family responsibility 
which forces their partners into separation, largely for economic 
reasons. The apparent absence of personal support and concern for this 
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group seems a serious gap in efforts to encourage posit hosse 
conditions* It has not been possible to establish imich ccmunication 
from the pre«»school programy since men are needed for such contactsy 
partly in order to avoid putting further strain on relation^ips between 
husband and wife, already jeopardized by distrust. 

VThile tFiere are likely to be problems on the side of both parentSf sow 
mothers are making a quite intense effort to maintain scose fasiily 
stability in the face of such problems as periods of physical violence 
from the father or intermittent separation while gaol sentences for 
"drxmk and disorderly* behaviour are served* Periods of desertion and 
mutual distrust concerning sexual relationships also contribute to the 
difficulties of tliis group, it seems from field contacts. 

Some Abr^riginal mothers have shown remarkable qualities of personal 
strength and understanding, niaintaining home life for children at seen* 
ingly impossible odds, and with sensitivity to children's experience in 
relation to their own. Feelings for the father who may be unable to 
support the family, economically or personally, may not be rejecting or 
jxidgmental. There is understanding ci' sokb of the origins of the despair, 
hopelessness, and loss of feelings of manhood and cultiucal identity 
which are thought to contribute to current behaviour. A mother may try 
for many years to preserve those positive feelings which still exist in 
the partnership or in the father's relationship with his children. 
Beyond this, scn.e express a depth of caring about their husband's needs 
in this situation, and hold off any permanent separation because of 
awareness that this withdraws his only source of personal support and 
understariding, comfort and affection. In other cases, there appear never 
to ha/e been close emotional relationships, or a great deal of personal 
communication. 

It has been possible to re<>establish contact following breaks, in some 
cases. When this has occurred, teachers have observed differences in 
children's responses, on renewed interaction. Some appear to have re* 
tained their previous progress and not to have been undiily disturbed? 
some, however, have sliown some signs of anxiety and withdrawal, or 
behaviour which could be symptomatic of this has been reported by mothers. 

In families in this group, the teacher has needed to exercise care to 
retain an impartial position in respect to parental relationships, and 
yet to respond tc urgent needs for someone to listen and to care; also 
to help interpret the unspoken expectations of the general community as 
to responsibilities its members are expected to assume. Whether or not 
a pre«school teacher is seen to be involved here in work which is cut- 
side her normal professional role, the situation arises automatically, 
since she appears to be the one person in regular, accepted contact, to 
whom a parents can turn for human support. 

In a few cases, mothers in this group of families have managed to main* 
tain very regular home visit sessions for children, in spite of major 
personal difficulties. 

Group 4s Single parent families^ most hi^ly 3iobile> changin/r de facto 
partners ( 20% ) 

In this group, some families are physicsdly accessible for periods of 
some months, usually during the mother's return to her arents' home. 
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Opportunities for interaction ^ith these families is heavily dependent 
on the seother's attitude to her own position. In most casesp licwever, 
contact is disrupted by mobility occurring during the formiiig of a new 
relationship. In a few, the limited education of xhe mother (and possible 
genetic influences on this) make att^fts at verbal couiDunicationy beyond 
cooperative social interaction, net only difficult but probably ineffect«> 
ive, in any outcome for children. 

The numbers of singie-pMent families are being sustained by ciarrent 
additions from the mider 20 age group. Mothers here vary greatly in 
characteristics; no one pattern of e^qperience, readily observable, appar* 
ently leads to this situation. Ofico in it, however, it se^s to be 
repetitive. A few single-parent fan^rlies have a fixed address; most, 
however, make intermittent use of their parents* hemes. 



Swan Hill X » 9 

Metropolitan N • 2 

Total i; »ii 



(Aborij^ir.aLl only) 



The degree of involvement of single inotl.ers with their children has 
varied widely. Children from an esucrlier relationship are not always 
accepted by the current partner, and the mother is forced to choose be- 
tween him and her children. Under thtse circumstances, children have been 
divided up between relatives, or have become wards of State. In such 
cases, educational work done with them or with the family seems to bear 
little frait, since the relationship with both children and parents is 
disarupted, and one must ctart again ^ even if they are still within any 
reach of contact. 

In this group, too, there is r.o i^reciicrtable pattern about children*s 
cognitive progress, although there are r;o top levels of performance, and, 
in some cases, social behaviour and dependency relationships have shown 
various signs of disturbance ar/i coniu.jicn, though this may be only 
temporary. 



Ijotet The circ^imstances of three Metropolitan families (596) were unknown. 
Teaching contact for short periods ocourred while children from these 
families were living in other homes where the teacher was working'. 



14*2 Suinmarys variables affecting the possible contribution and organize 
ation of a planned pre-school education px^ogram 

In practical terms, it is evident that a considerable proportion of 
Aboriginal families in progranis to date in Victoria are not iimnediately 
in a position to involve themselves actively in a regular pre-school 
education program. Attendance figures in the previous chapter show, how- 
ever, that most families are interested to do so during periods when 
family circumstances allow. The range of differences between families 
concentrated in any one area requires a' hi^ly individualized supportive 
program. 

The key issues affecting participation are not - as might be thought - 
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cultiural relationships or parental interestt SK>tivation or effort on 
behalf of children; these arc open to influ»K:e and change within a pre* 
school program, if necessary* Instead, the basic factors which emerge in 
this project arej 

1) sufficient family stability to make families accessible to some 
sustained contact with a soxurce of educational encourag^ent and 
help s 

2) sufficient freedom fron: multiple problems of fsyaily survival t 

a* to allow parents time, energy, and psychological freedom to be 
open to thought and comznunication in relation to children's 
process, and their own cult'oral position 

b» to allow opportmiity for any increased awareness of those to 
result in the takii^.g of action, rather than the experiencing of 
just one more soiirce of stress 

Group la families ( 40j5 of total enrolments for combined programs) are 
mainly those in which these two prerequisites exist • They are more coHh» 
parable to families in the general community who - while coping with 
intermittent, and often quite severe employment, financial, and personal 
problems • are in a position to take some action within the home, as a 
result of awareness of their childi'en*s experience, interests and needs* 

In these families, childrer. show no signs of severe educational retard* 
at ion, althou^ this may mean that parents have learned to manage family 
problems in ways which avoid a situation of co^Tiitive deprivation for 
children, rather than that their problems are any less* Here, a pre*school 
program can play its more usual role in supporting and extending (rather 
than replacing) the family's contribution to children's general develop* 
ment and education. 

Even in this group, however, it should be recognized that ^he achievement 
of such a position of relative stability and independence was qvite 
recent for most cf these families* Sustaining it still required a good 
deal of effort. What was needed appeared to be time for consolidation, 
rather than any new set of demands on parental energies and thougiit. 



14»3 Conflicting priorities and teaching respo.isibilities 

As stated in the working notes on pre-school education in an earlier 
chapter, the first responsibility accepted by teachers in a regular pre* 
school program is that of helping to en3\ire a basic set of conditions 
which make learning at a cognitive level possible for individuals. Some 
of these relate to the levirnirg environment, soma to states -rithin the 
person which make such learning possiole. 

In the usual teaching situation, the teacher finds a few children who 
cannot make educational progress because one or another of these sets of 
conditions '15 missing. She then has the responsibility of introducing 
compensatory elements into the kindergarten environment which is under 
her control; also, through contact with parents and referral procedures, 
she tries to reduce the influence of factors adversely affecting a child* s 
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chances for progress. Tixe combinaticii of thoae external aisd internal 
conditions necessary for learning may then possibly be achieved* 

In field work in this project, however, teachers were fa^ed with the task 
of teaching; children, most of whom lacked i^everal of these preconditions 
for optiaal developioent and cognitive progress. Added to this, as report* 
ed earlier, sustained contact which siight have allowed compensatory 
efforts within a pre*school prcgras; was a practical iBanpossibility in 
saigr cases* Conditions in which masny parents were living were so adverser 
that they could not possibly craate a home settiri^r whicli could stinailate 
and sustain educational development in cliildren* (These adverse condit* 
ions were by no means all phj'-sical,) At the same time, these sasc^ 
conditions created probleiiis fox* parents' owri educatioj.al and personal 
development. 

The teacher's nor?rial recpcnGibiiitiec for !:.air.tairii!.c and consolidating: 
conditions conducive to lean:!:./: were, as a cons*iquf?nce, in this project 
often excessive. The initial step towartic az^^ lastir.tj positive change was 
that of helping to tnsure that |.aronts had apprcfrlate help in seeing 
how to deal with the problems they them^jelvej wore facing;, and also th« 
neces-^arj" resources. Orice conditions nad been created which allowed thea 
to gain more control over their ever:,-dac' livt}^, jmA ^jornc* degree of 
success hai been experienced with this, attention could be given to what 
children needed fror. parents at home, 

ircrmallyt the teacher is able to ilay a cocr^iiiiatir.*:: role here, to 
mediate between parents and specialized conjirir.ity sorvices, cooperating 
in aii interdisciplinary- fraxnowor*:, Th^i: .^he ic Ir. position to help 
parents initiate contact with svirp^-rtivt. iier^/icoj, at a time when these 
car. clay a preventive role for ohiiire:. ar/i arc- ye*.:, to he needed by 
parents. Fat the adxinistratic:. ar/i i.af.uro of holp available and the 
rar.ge a^vi degree of probiema n:et i.av-- rr-dio it impossible for teachers to 
this cooperative role, v.hile r.air.taini!.;: work with children towards 
ei.;catiGnal roal::« 

Aj^is^a'^ce availall-j :^|,L'oif ically for Ati>ru:i.'.es wa:; administered 
largely ir. z'jrr.z of clapnet polioiv:; rat:.-r thar. Ir/ilvidual situations; 
it wa3 centralized rather t.'.a*-. local ^vi i:u l-j:js readily available than 
needvii ar.i it ./a:5 aotivatvi by ro.T.oiial rati or tha:; preventive concerns. 
This r.ear".t that probierr.s rvC-jrreJ a^ii, 1:. iryi:.?; to di.^oo-irage dependent 
cehavlour arid r.ar.doJits, r.olr was ir.crea::i!.,-l:, .;itrir;ald without parents* 
crcbierr.s beini; cclvod. Families wore tra-ovrr< cacri thciv o-/m resources 
:r referrei -^-o ri?niiar corrr^.lty cor^/icoc. Si co th-^ frarework for 
airir.i,':traticr. of uc/ij aliocatei for v;cr.< ^1'; Accri.:lneij was not an 
ir.:;eriisGiplinar^- one, the teacr.cr -./aj r.ot i:. -i ['.."itJon to influence the 
natvo^e cr timir.^ of heli:, or zc rb.ii. sji rort :'ur :.jr owr. preventive 
effects. Resourcej for nroazii..: conditio-. j lajJ j- to oi..oational progress 
were, therefore, avaii^j-tl:-. Tl.ey vroro^ ho.^r/er, r.^::..: xizei in ways which 
not only conflicted v/ith c; iitions r.oed'jl f. r / ai*or.tc* le^ijcnin^r, but 
actively created nc.v j^vt::.:.^ 

Aboriginal families, ii cirag-^d ty ^ir..coivcii problerr,.;, have made fewer 
demands on resources Aside for ^-hem. Referred bacK Lc regular conan- 
unity services, they have met a fuxtnex* a-.i particularly damiaging set of 
difficulties. 



With multiple problems, familie;; are often in contact jith several official 



memcies %t ^nc^t or v/or a limited period )f tine* fh^r^ i««9t boi^^trt 
rio app^u^ent coordination of effori reti^een these jervXces* PollctM 
appearei to be tJ'^arei to the j*?^>3k»te rvspoaaibillties artd dlfftrif^ 
c^th«i>dj ;)f :>:)ver.jae'U Bvpartm^rit*; and ajen^its^ rather th43 to the 
cifttil&tive experience of people* Tliere wd3 the further problea of en* 
poa'.ise to voryi^t: lnd».vidi^l i!:terpt^etBtLon3 of offioLal policies* 
Action l^'ien ^Itnout concern for its effects un other official Mr/ieea 
not only cancels :>at o/er timoy but covtmLiicates infoCMlly to Indiv^ 
i4ua\s ta-j^t th^y do :iot really' slatt^r• Vi?a sq oany of Aborl^nee* 
pr^blem^t ed loat lon.-^l arid •tnt'^rt ori^jlnnte in eicactly this kind of 
feellnj (i»e, th;?re is ^ ^.ac^ >>£ concera fcr th^ir welfare as Indlyid* 
ual8)t tht» priaiary coneora of av .5a.>i>5rtive y^gcm should be to 
ccw.nlcate, at ier^on^^l levels, s::)mothing very different* 

Constantly buffeted % A left cor;fa.?eJ tj a s^^ju^ace of confllctlr&f 
reqiAireacnts aril r.o ajiven^cjt w* . rivrLtLeat a fa-uily »iy be in inter- 
action -#ith as xaiy *^ -^^^ ca^^-mcI^j (all res^oxisible for different 
a«?ect^5 of a total j.roblei.) ¥it.\*^at f indinj any real help with tii^ 
problem as ojrjeri-r.eed* It «{a: cftt-. th'^ ca^e t'Vit t*ie pre-schocl 
teaober ^ perha: s th-j %i:;ly ic-rtov.; in fre.|uer»t conjjsxnication with the 
tmiilf on an individual miA trastei oa-siis • was the only one ixi a 
^caition to i^tor. ivt tho sit vat lo*. to parents ar*d to ii^lp tnea think 
out thv uext stei- to ta^e. Si'.^o t voIm I;*i io official sanc^icmy 
her feelLt^s of moral obil.-^atl^ .. i.: offer i50T.e 'ilnd )f siipport 
created for her a sjens*? .^f o v iLIct. 

Kany of these fiariiies v\2 i:fcrr-a' mI\vsl ct-i^rs 3an obtain 

ttsu fritnds a-^d nei:Tiijcur5# T::?:r j-'.^lal ic-'iatic:: in tha lar^r 
coaaaanit/ restricts op^o-rtuaitiei^ x'or Lii^iier.tal leart;in.^ fro!ii those 
aore exi^erionoed in ootaini*.:; frci coTu:/.u:it/ ^ervicc-s» Since the 
overall outcome i^ not tne reo lit ;f iejitrior.j "v person or 

even one dspartaieat, there is : tc ^r::*-:: a tj^-e.it can object. He ( 
or she Is aimply at th-? niorcy cf a ^sy^jten: ie^ign-sd to see ^Itua* 
tions or to act fro© th^ view^or't t-*-? ii.iivlj i-il neeiir-f sa:port» 

Those working -lith fasrilies in ^cn.e -rofes^icn^l ja;a^ity isay 3i^^larly 
be at the loercy of sach a :rjstexm Tn.i^t ^ teaoner n^y have h?r eiji^a- 
tlonal efforts of months cancellel c.:t cy a; .eviction c^rd^r, b;'' police 
action separating; chilire:. Trcit i:arents, or by the a.^plication of a 
policy in blanket *%borie:in&l* ter!r,a, without reference tc widely 
differing needs aid viewpoints if iaxilies involved* When ths building 
up of trust aid effective corjuunicatio.': is a personal and time^cons-oiln^ 
aatter^ every effort rieeis to be rnaie to s^ttiin successfully 
established relations'^ ips» This ::ainot be treated as jist a matter of 
t^xnAing^ It is a ma^^ter of creating situations in which it is possible 
to carry out professional responsibilities* and o£ ajreeaeat on the 
woric to be done, in relation to :)thers interacting with a family* A 
basi'c problem to be resolved is wliether the natJ. and timing of 
contacts with families is Reared to preventiont '^'3. her than to the solv 
inj of crises which have already occurred* One Arrives at scaewhat 
different action decisions arid activities . -.i-a one or aiother set of 
concerns. 

for ooth faaiiiy and j^rofessionai field staT, then, priorities in 
support inf: families in their owa course of development n^ed to be 
declied before there is family interaction with various official 
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prog-cams. For example, when parents, for /arious reasons, do not m?et 
official reqairexents for retaining a rented house, should they be 
erictel as a lea-ains exc^rier.oe {i\ .lerant CDniitioning terms); or 
is it more important to try to sustain sjto stable family life and 
current educational conta::ts, sd that th? a^xt generation, if not this, 
is less dependent on external controls ani support ?( There are many 
reasons other thai motivational affectini: the msetinfj of finaioial 
coamltments , even when Lnoom2 appears to b3 adequate.) The tea::her, 
ly definition, mist act on priorities ^hic'i help people learn positive 
ways of coping in future, and ^hich motivate voluntary acceptance of 
responsibilities, rather than conforir.ity to requirements. In evalu- 
ating progress, it is necessary to oaraful on which of these bases 
one is talking. If the former is not the lir*icticn of joint concern, 
it is pointless zo fund education programs, Sach funlino: should have 
meaning in terms cf practical zjirfose;^ and professional responsibil- 
ities, and not be ior.a j.nler a general lab?l of "approved activity," 

Currently, the administrative jtractare for funiin^^ work in the 
Aboriginal field is unlergcinr ncr.? basic reorganization. In tim':?, 
this could have exceedingly : :::itive -jffejts, if provision is made for 
coordinating ^ork, ani for fr-?eji0T :f a':tion at the local level. It is 
^ doubtful, however, K this will be a::cor.;tli3hed in time to prtserve 
and baild on to either the field contributions or the study prog'ram 
of work initiated in thin project. 
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SECTION VI t gyiDEUCE OF CHANGE Pi CHILDREN PARTICIPATING IN PROJECT 



Chapter I5 CHANGES EVIDENT ON RE-TESTING CHILDREN 



This chapter presents three sets of data concexTiing changes in children as 
measured by initial and repeat tests. The histograms and t test results 
show changes at a group level; individual changes relative to test norms 
are documented in a further set of figures. 

It will be remembered that this project war not designed to isolate progroa 
variables in a pre- and post-test experimental design, nor to contrast 
results with those of a control group. The test -ng program primarily pro- 
vided descriptive information which helped in de ;iding teaching priorities, 
and gave some indication of levels of performance at different time points 
m a continuing sequence of learning in individuals. 

The information in the following Tables and Fi^oires is not, then, claimed 
to demonstrate effects from specific teaching procedures, nor to serve as 
J:he primary basis foj, evaluating this pr^^ct. However adequaU> education 
profTams may be, Icai-ninf; in children - or the lack of it - is the conse- 
quence of a total :>ct of interactions between a unique individual and the 
3tracture of his om particular environment. The privilege of teaching does 
not, in our opinion, allow one to place set expectations on what a person 
should havo leaumed in a {jiven time, and to judge his progress in a compar- 
ative ccntext. [ioiChor teacher r.or learner is in a position of such omnip- 
otence. 

What can o;cpec^ecl from cither iu ^-jomo cerious, sustained effort to 
provide or to U30, to tho bo::t of existing abilities, what positive condit- 
ions fcr le^rrdr.c ^ar. bo created in a particular set of circumstances. The 
lifferenc:-3 ir. hcrre envircrr.ents and in personal characteristics with which 
cr.o child or ar.cther in c.u: programs had to deal, diuring the time period be- 
tween tents, './or^; aranatic. It caxi be said, however, that the programs 
created ccniiticn:; ccr/lucive to efforts to learn in children; and that the 
data roccrdo'J in thiz chapter reflect intensive effort and ccncernt over 
a p^.ricd, cr. tho part of the teachers concerned, and their ability to intro- 
duce intc r.lfiUy ^;r..3table early environments conditions which increased 
ohiidror.V": o;.ar»cv:; cf r.cro cptimum development. 

Data ir. t:.o fcilov/ing' Tables and Figures are, therefore, usefxxl as a basis 
fcr ria-*"-''^i"C i^VvTthor work v/ith particular cnildren, and for dealing with 
r.ittor.:; cf continuity in learning. One must think out how to build on to 
•./hat ha.! Vo^r, a^^hioved. This position is in contrast to that which uses 
zwch data to make judgments about what should have been achieved, or 
pcosicly '/i.at co ;ld have been achieved. 

Seme childrot. had noved cn to school or to a regular pre-school centre be- 
fore rc-te;;tiri(; wa;: possible. This is iiidicated by symbols in the Figures. 
For the Sv/an Hill frroup, the time between all initial and repeat tests was 
approximately 12 months. For the Metropoli^^an group, time between Binet 
tests was again 12 months, and about 6 months between all others (with the 
exception of a few children.) 
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Fliture 2 (a) « Histogramj distribution of scores of part-Aboriginal children 
on initial and repeat tests -* I«Q# scales - relative to means of standard* 
itation samples (See footnote Table 2 t p*114) 
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15 >1 Evidence of children's progress 



To the extent that higher scores on standardized tests of intelligence 
represent positive educational change, the data provide some indication 
that most of the children enrolled in this Van Leer pre-school program 
have not only made progress, bnt have made accelerated gains. 

Changes recorded on test results appear sufficiently systematic to make it 
reasonable to conclude that some positive effects of an educational natxire 
accrue from the overall, collective changes associated with the introduc- 
tion of the persons and activities involved in the pre-school programs. 
This interpretation of differences between two sets of test scores shooild 
be carefully distinguished from one which claims that teaching efforts 
within program sessions with children were entirely responsible for the 
results, or that certain teaching procedures had specific effects. In an 
education prograjn one neither can, nor wishes to, introduce the controls 
or the concentration on a very limited set of variables needed to meet 
scientific standards for studying causal relationships. It is important, 
however, to have some objective indications of progress in children, re- 
gardless of the relative contributions of home, planned programs, and other 
^experiences. ^ ^ ^ 

There is a statistically significant change in test scores over both pro- 
grams on all five rr.easiiroc^ when t testa (repeated measures) are applied. 
Since care was taken to discard from initial tests those which were artif- 
icially depressed by a child's inability to cope with the test situation 
itself, and first tests were delayed in one program, resxxlts are considered 
likely to be an underestimate of the total change in children occ\irring 
during the period between tests. For the same reasons, one woTild expect any 
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Figure 2 (b)> Histogram: distribution of scores of part-Aboriginal children 
on initial and repeat ITPA sub- tests, relative to mean of standardization 
sample (See footnote Table 2 , p*114) 
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practice effects on re-test results to be minimal • 



Positive change over the group, on a test such as the Binet (which has been 
found to correlate consistently with progress in early school years, hold- 
ing other variables at a reasonably constant level) gives some assurance 
that the pre-school programs instituted are of a useful nature. It is diff- 
icult to think of an equally convincing alternative explanation for the 
systematic direction of changes, particularly since knowledge of the famil- 
ies involved shows experience beyond the program to be highly dissimilar. 

As stated in reviewing available tests, exactly what change scores are 
measuring is likely to be multi-dimensional, and inclusive of other areas 
of learning than cognitive; it ic by no meams well defined, nor thought to 
qualify for a concept of "intelligence* which has some common meaning. It 
would probably be generally agreed, however, that changes of the magnitude 
reported for this project reprerent positive and significant contributions 
of some kind or smother to children's cognitive - and overall developmental 
- pi»ogress. Certainly, there was no direct effort to train children on 
test-typo items, success on which might noL generalize at all to other more 
everyday demands on abilities. 

It is of interest to note that children's latest Binet test scores were 
significantly associated wit'^ school progress, a^Voported by teachefb, 
(See chapter on school follow-up study for details) 

Change scores were only available for a proportion of the children and some 
FigtLCes presenting only a few change sccres are included to complete the 
set; also to indicate the relative position of individuals at initial test- 
ing. It will be noted that gains are not linited to children whose compar- 
ative starting point was either particularly high or particularly below the 
usual expectations, nor to one progra^T* or another. 

For just a few children, the picture is one of regression as they face in- 
creasing expectations over time. In these cases, there are diverse problems 
in family and child, the results of which would not, in any population, be 
expected to yield to anything but specialised remedial treatment. Attempts 
by teachers to arrange such help have uncovered a discouraging lack of 
adequate resources. 

Changes of a few points on the individual test scores documented should not 
be given any weight; a third test check on a few children on some tests 
showed that directions may be reversed again within an even shorter time. 
This substantiates the points made in reviewing tests selected concerning 
a degree of unreliability in the meastires themselves. Very likely, too, 
minor changes may represent fluctuating performance between initial acquis- 
ition of some skill or understanding, and the point at which it is main- 
tained and generalized, and can be said to have a more permanent status in 
the repertoire of a young child. 

Figures 5 " 7 > showing such contrasting individual positions and rates of 
progress, which vary again for individuals on different types of tests, 
draw attention to the importance of not pressing on the field of pre-school 
education an approach to teaching based on reports of group results. Data 
from this project highlight the need to protect the individually-oriented 
approach characteristic of programs in the established pre-school field in 
Australia. They also show, however, that there are children in the comnvn- 
ity whose needs are not met by the usual grc^ activities of pre-Lchool 
centres. 
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TABLE 19 



Chaiiges in means between initial and repeat tests for groups 
attending Van Leer program only« or regular kindergarten or 
school following this ♦ 



Scale 




Test 1 


Test 2 


d 


BINET 

Van Leer 
xieguiax Kgrn • 
School 

Van Leer/School 
(6 months 
of each) 


(N « 21) 

I JM » 0 J 

(N - 6) 
(n - 9) 


Mean SD 

86.55 (14.56) 
opoO I 9.38; 
90.85 (15.69) 
97.00 ( 7.94) 


Mean SD 
95.45 (12.90) 

00 /tit 

99.35 U5»50) 
100.53 (18.60) 
101.67 (15.40) 


+ 9.10 
+15.85 
+ 9.50 
+ 4.67 


PPVT 

Van Leer 
Regular kgtn. 


(N - 55) 
(N - 2) 


58.50 (15.04) 


74.64 (15.59) 


+ 6.54 

+12.43 


LBITER 
Van Leer 

R<*iyiil ATT k'lT'tn 


(N» 7) 

at 1 ^ 


90.12 (29.59) 


105.50 (20.15) 


+15.38 


BAYLBY - BINET 1 
Van Leer 


(N - 9) 


74.22 (15.65) 


90.55 (15.91) 


+16.11 


ITPA - AA 

Van Leer 
Regular kgtn. 
School 


(N - 13) 

(N = 1) 
(N = 10) 


27.46 ( 6.27) 

26.60 (10.50) 


52.54 ( 5.95) 
29.20 ( 9.75) 


+ 5. 08 
+ 2.60 


ITPA - VA 

Van Leer 
Regular kgtn. 
School 


(N - 14) 
(N « ij 
(N - 9) 


54.86 ( 5.61) 
53.44 ( 5.84) 


57.64 ( 5.57) 
40.00 ( 7.97) 


+ 2. 78 
+ 6.56 



♦ omitted where insufficient cases 
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TABLE 20 



Comparison of sexes ; change in means between initial and repeat 
tests for all part ^Aboriginal boys and girls from ta >th programs 



Scale 


N 


Test 1 


Test 2 


d 



BOYS 







Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 




BINET 


21 


86.05 


(12.90) 


93.67 


(10.66) 


+ 7.62 


PPVT 


19 


63.95 


(12.19) 


73.63 


(12.99) 


+ 9.68 


LEITEE 


3 


79.67 


(27.15) 


92.33 


(18.01) 


+12.66 


BiJTTLEY - BINET 1 


4 


70.00 


(14.21) 


•86.25 


(17.46) 


+1*6-. 25 


ITPA - AA 


9 


26.56 


( 6.33) 


32.00 


( 6.61) 


+ 5.44 


ITPA - VA 


9 


33.22 


( 3.55) 


36.89 


( 6.64) 


+ 5.67 



GIRLS 



BINET 


21 


92.24 


(12.66) 


102.58 


(15.70) 


+10.14 


PPVT 


25 


71.52 


(16.52) 


77.91 


(15.74) 


+ 6.59 


LEITER 


5 


96.40 


(52.15) 


115.40 


(18. 41) 


+17.00 


BAYLEY - BINET 1 


5 


77.60 


(15.76) 


95.60 


(11.55) 


+16.00 


ITPA - AA 


15 


28.55 


(10.00) 


51.00 


( 8.59) 


+ 2.47 


ITPA - VA 


15 


55.20 


( 5.55) 


38.95 


( 6.69) 


+ 3.75 
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TABLE 21 



Statistical differences between initial and repeat test scores 
according to program attended between tests : 

t tests (repeated measures) 



Scale and program 



BINET 

Van Leer 
Regular kgtn. 
School 

Van Leer/School 

PPVT 

Van Leer 
Regular kgtn. 
School 

LEITER 
Van Leer 

Regular kgtn, 

BAYLEY - BINET 1 
Van Leer 

ITPA - AA 

Van Leer 
Regular kgtn. 
School 

ITPA - VA 

Van Leer 
Regular kgtn. 
School 



N « 


21) 


N = 


6) 


N « 


6) 


N - 


9) 



(N 
(N 

(N 



[ii 

(N 



11 = 

(n = 



33 
2 

7) 



7) 
1) 

9) 



10) 



14) 
1) 
9) 



6.2138 
1.8786 
3.0582 
1.6763 



3.4162 
1.8039 

2.7568 

4.6165 

4.9964 
1.8895 

1.4429 
3.1583 



ns 
< 

ns 



.001 
. 02 



^ .001 > ♦ 

ns 

< . 05 

<. . 01 

<. .001 

ns 

ns 

< . 02 



Change in Binet scores significant for both Van Leer programs: 
Swan Hill (ll - lO) : t - 5.5803 p < .001; 
Metropolitan (ll « 12) : t ■ 4.446I p < .001 

Change in PPVT scores significant for Metropolitan program only : 
Swan Hill (n = 13) : t « I.486O ns; Metropolitan (N » 20) 
t = 3.3087 p < .01 
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TABLE 22 



Cocparison of sexes t statistical differences between initial and 
repeat test scores for all paart* Aboriginal boys and girls frott 
both pxrograms 



Scale and program 



BOYS 



BINET 




(N 


m 


21) 


4.0009 


< 


.001 


PPVT 




(N 


s 


19) 


3.5495 


< 


. 01 


LEITER 




(N 


m 


5) 


1.5056 


ns 




BAYLEY 


- BINET 1 


(N 


m 


4) 


3.1354 


ns 




ITPA - 


AA 


(N 


m 


9) 


4.2153 


< 


. 01 


ITPA - 


VA 


(N 


m 


9) 


I.568O 


ns 




GIRLS 


BINET 




(N 


m 


21) 


4.5419 


< 


.001 


PPVT 




(N 


m 


25) 


2.1946 


< 


. 05 


LEITER 




(N 


m 


5) 


2.1255 


ns 




BAYLEY 


- BINET 1 


(n 




5) 


5.0400 


< 


. 05 


ITPA - 


AA 


(N 


m 


15) 


2.0929 


ns 




ITPA - 


VA 


(N 


m 


15) 


I.8I25 


ns 
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Figaro 3 (a)> Change in position of individxial Binet scores, relative to 
mean of standardization sample: Tests 1 and 2 - Swan Hill program 

• * no re-test k « attending regular kindergarten between tests 




fipxre 5 (h). Change in position of individual Binet Bcores^ relative to sean 
of standardization aaeple: Tfests 1 and 2 - Metropolitan program 
gl^Q^wm- Aboriginal children 

mamsmm no re* test s » attended both Van Leer prograa and ^hool betvem tests 
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Fiffire 4 (b). Chiange in position of individual PPVT scores, relative to mean 
of standardization sample: Tests 1 and 2 - Metropolitan program 

. « no re-test (all children still in Van Leer program at re-test) 
* « non-Aboriginal 
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Fig aro 3 (b)> Chanp^^ in posit ion of individual Leiter scores, relative to moan 
of standardisation sample: Tests 1 and 2 - Metropolitan prograjn 
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Figure 6 (a)> Change in position of individual ITPA-AA scores, relative 
to mean of standardization sample: Tests 1 and 2 - Swan Hill program 

. ■ no re-test k « attending regular kindergarten between tests 
8 « " school " " 
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Fi gure 6 (b) > Change in position of individual ITPA-AA scores, relative to 
m'2an of standardization saiiple: Tests 1 and 2 - Metropolitan program 

O * no re-tent s « attending school between tests 
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Figure 7 (a)*_ Change in position of individual ITPA-VA scores, relative to 
mean of standardization sample: Tests 1 and 2 - Swan Hill 
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SECTION VII ; SCHOOL FOLLOW-UP DATA 



Chapter 16 INFORMATION FRON QUESTIONNAIRES ; TEACHERS' PERCEPTIOHS OF 
ACADEMIC PROGRESS AND BEHAVIOUR IN SCHOOL SETTING 

16.1 Design and purpose of questionnaire to schools 

As an introductory- step in obtainiris" information on the continuing develop- 
ment of Van Leer Project children, an attempt was made to obtain a general 
picture of their academic process and behaviour at school, as perceived 
by their teachers. This plan was implemented with the permission of the 
Director of Primary Education in Victoria, who allowed us to seek the 
co-operation of the schools at which children were enrolled* In Swan Hill 
and nearby towns, 6 schools were involved, and 6 in the Metropolitan area. 
Contactjwith four of the Swan Hill schools, where the majority of children 
were enrolled, were made personally by the Project Co-ordinator and project 
teacher with the Headmaster and/or Infant Mistress, who in turn sought the 
co-operation of the relevant classroom teachers. Two further outlying 
schools were contacted by mail. In the metropolitan area, psychologists 
attached to the Education Department's Psychology and Guidance Section for 
the districts concerned assisted ir. obtaining questionnaire data, through 
their established contacts with schools in. the area. The ready co-operation 
of the Regional Director of tha Fsycholo^ and Guidance Department and the 
field work of staff at the local level, in expediting the collection of 
follow-up data for inclusion iu this roiort, wore mucii appreciated. At the 
same time information was obtained with roi^-poct to older siblings attending 
these schools, with a view to estimating the extent to which family variables, 
as against any pre-schocl program oifects, might be o;>erating. 

In the case of several of the chil'iren, contact with the Infant Mistress 
had been made prior to school enrolment. However, none of the teachers 
responsible for completing questionr.aires had any information relating to 
test results, nor to progress of individual children in the pre-school 
program - nor, in fact, to whether a particular child had actually partici- 
pated. While the majority of children for whom information was sought 
were Aboriginal, some of co^orse were white; and while the focus of our 
interest here was not disg-aised in ar.y way, neither was attention drawn to 
it. 

Care was taken in requesting co-operation frorp school personnel to indicate 
that what we needed was an accurate indication of children's progress and 
behaviour from the school's viewpoint; no expectancy of a diminution of 
problems posed by the school situation, as a result of any pre-school 
program contact, was suggested. 

A copy of the questionnaire may be found in Appendix A. Questions were 
directed to three areas of interest : 

1) The teacher's perception of children's progress in basic academic 
skills (reading, arithmetic and written expression). 

2) Children's socirJ beha^^iour with peers cind adults. 

5) Manifestations of learning behaviours anl attitudes which the 
pro-school program had attempt od to est^Mich and/or reinforce. 



Additional information on children* s attendance, and on the extent and 
natiire of contact between home and school was also sought. 

The possibility of getting detailed and objective data on progress with 
academic skills was discussed with the staff of the Psychology and Guidance 
Branch, who helped with revisions to an initial draft of the questionnaire. 
It was agreed that this would constitute a major project in itself and one 
which could not be reasonably sprung on teachers at the end of term, and in 
the limited project time available, Oonsequently, the more realistic aim 
of this section of the questionnaire was to obtain the teacher's general 
perception of how a child was "coping'* with basic subjects. Negative 
expectations of Aboriginal children are known to exist j research has shown 
that teachers* expectations can be a significant factor in learning (e.g., 
Rosenthal & Jacobsen, 197l). Thus data relating to teachers' expectations 
of children's progress was considered to be of some interest in itself. 
Respondents were invited to use a blank page attached to the questionnaire 
for any additional comments which they wished to make. This gave recog- 
nition to the possibility that an intentionally simplified questionnaire 
might prove a source of frustration to som'^- teachers, as a vehicle for 
expressing what they considered important. 

In contrast to the questions on academic progress, and on teachers' percep- 
tions of parents' attitudes to the school, those on children's social and 
learning behaviours and on the type of contact with parents required object- 
ive description rather than evaluation; the teacher's awareness of charac- 
teristic individual behaviour patterns was involved in responses. 

Questionnaires were completed for all children from the Swan Hill program 
attending school by 1972 (N=21) and for 20 older siblings from 10 of the 
same families who had started school prior to ^^G^• 

In the Metropolitan area, follow-up data was obtainable for 16 of the 21 
Aboriginal children who had left for school by 1972 (the whereabouts of 
the remaining 5 being uncertain) and for 19 older siblings from 8 of the 
same families. (in both programs, data was obtained for all siblings still 
attending Primary Schools; they were distributed through Grades 1-6.) 
Three of the 4 non-Aboriginal children from the Metropolitan program, attend- 
ing school by that time, were also included in the follow-up survey. 

The questionnaire was administered at the end of Term I. All copies dis- 
tributed wore collected personally, (with tvo exceptions by mail) making for 
100 per cent returns. An occasional question had not been answered; where 
possible these were returned for completion. 

Information from these questionnaires, reported in the following section, is 
viewed merely as ari indication of the current experience of these 
Aboriginal children, across a range of schools; also as a general guide to 
thinking about some of the statements made concerning the contributions of 
pre-school education to academic progress, and on the predictive value of 
data from standardized psycnological tests. Since an adequate control group 
of pre-school Aboriginal children (from whom all planiied educational help 
was withheld) was not considered a practical or an ethical possibility, any 
pre-school program effects cannot be decisively separated from other in- 
fluences. 
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16^2 Teachers^ perceptions of children's progress in basic skills 



Table 25 presents data obtained in response to the question : "How well is 
he/she coping with the following subjects this year? Possible answers s 
"very well," "adequately" or "poorly." 



ERLC 



TABLE 25 

Academic progress of part- Aboriginal children 
previously in contact with the Van Leer 
pre-school progran: ; group data 

Number and' percentage* of children perceived by teachers to be progressing 
at various levels of adequacy (by program ajid sex}* 



Scfiool 
Subject 


Perceived level of performance 


Coping 
very well 


Coping 
adequately 


Coping 


Unknown or no 
response 




TOTAL 


GROUP (N«57) 









N 


i 


u 


i 


N 




N 


i 


Reading 


8 


22 


12 


52 


17 


46 


0 


c 


Arithmetic 


e 


22 


14 


38 


15 


40 


0 


0 


Written expression 


4 


1 1 


11 


50 


15 


40 , ' 


19 






swa:; hill (:i 


=21) 










Heading 


5 




6 




12 








Arithmetic 


5 




s 




10 




_ 




Written expression 


2 




5 




11 




1 ' 





METROPOLITAN (N=16) 



Reading 


5 


6 


5 




Arithmetic 


5 




5 




Written expression 


2 




4 


4 



BOYS (n=20) 



Reading 


2 




8 






10 






Arithmetic 


5 




9 






8 






Written expression 


2 




6 












GIRLS (N=17) 


Reading 


6 




4 






7 






Arithmetic 


5 




5 






7 






Written expression 


2 




5 






r 
0 


4 




♦* Preparatory grade: 


N=14 (S.H. 


9; 


Met. 


4: Boys 6; 


Girls 


7.) 


Grade I : 


N=17 1 




6 


n 


9 


«• 8 


It 


7 ) 


Grade II : 


N= 6 ( 




6 


n 


0 


n 5 


ft 


5 ) 



Percentages rounded to nearest unit 
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Summary of findings: perceived levels of adequacy in basic skills (Table 25) 



1) In all three basic subjects, there were as many or more 
Aboriginal children progressing satisfactorily ("very well** ♦ 

••adequately**) as there were in difficulty. While this refutes 
negative stereotypes of the low performance in early school years 
of Aboriginal children in general, i''; also shows that aoout 
half this grou. could not meet the school's expectations with 
the usual amount of help. Unfortunately, the proportion of non- 
Aboriginal children from similar socio-economic circumstances, 
who are also in difficulty in the same schools, is not known. 
None of the three white children from the Metropolitan programs 
were reported to be performing "poorly" in any subject. 

2) There were no marked differences between subject areas in the pro- 
portion of children seen to be coping "adequately" or "poorly;" 

of those coping "very well," more did so with reading or arith- 
metic than with written expression. 

5) No sex differences were evident between the groups perceived as 
making "very good," "adequate," or "poor" progress in any subject. 

4) Children reported as coping "very well" were distributed between 
country and metropolitan programs, for all three subject areas; 
the Swan Hill group contributed more heavily to the proportion 
reported to be making "poor" progress in each subject. 

5) Level of performance as reported by teachers was not related to 
grade level, in any subject or either program. 

6) A consistent level of performance across all three subjects was 
ascribed tc CQ per cent of the total group; 29 per cent were 
ascribed equivalent levels on two of three; no children varied 
across all levels; in one case (3 per cent), available data did 
not permit coding on this variable. 

7) Of the most consistent performers, 14 out of 25 (5^ per cent) were 
consistently "poor;" of these, IC out of 14 (71 per cent) came 
from the Swan Hill program, boys and girls being approximately 
equally represented; I6 per cent were seen to cope "very well" 

in all areas, the re^.j-ining 28 per cent, "adequately." 



The use of all categories to describe academic performance over the 
group seems a reasonable indication that teachers considered individual 
progress in completing questionnaires, rather than being influenced 
by stereot}rped evaluations on grcoiids of Aboriginal ity. 

ilo consistent difference' s were evide.it between schools in the frequency 
wit! which childr«^n wore^ se*^n to be performing at any cne level of 
adeq lacy. 
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TABLE 24 



Learning behaviours and attitudes in primary school part-Aboriginal children 







Totals 


%>WCU« 










Questionnaire item 




Hill 
(N-21) 


olitam 
fN»l6) 


rit-20) 


(N-17) 










N 


N 


N 


Investigates, asks questions about 


new 


thinKs 


aroxuid i 


school (C 


'48! 




l" 


i yest voluntarily 


14 


37.6 


8 


6 


8 


6 


2 


\ yeSf when atteiition drawn 


15 


40.6 


6 


9 


10 


5 


3] 


> no, little curiosity 
















evident 


8 


21.6 


1 


1 






Puts effort into, attends to work 


(<i.2) 










l' 


1 yeSf .voluntarily 


17 


46.0 


8 


9 


8 


9 


2 


1 yesf when teacher reminds 


20 


54.0 


15 


7 


12 


6 


3J 


\ not even when teacher 
















insists 


0 


0.0 


a 
v 


n 
u 


n 
u 


n 
u 


Tackles new learning tasks (ft. 3) 














1' 


1 eagerly 


19 


51.4 


10 


9 


11 


8 


2 


\ hesitantly 


14 


37.8 


9 


5 


7 


7 


3J 


1 very reluctantly 


4 


10.8 


2 


2 


0 




Persists when meets difficulty in work 












1 ) of own accord 


5 


13.5 


2 


5 


2 


3 


I] 


when encoura^d 


23 


62.2 


11 


12 


14 


9 




1 only when required 


8 


21.6 


7 


1 






4) not known 


1 


2.7 


1 






1 
t 


Listens to teacher giving information. 


explaining (ft.5) 






1] 


1 yest voluntarily 


18 


48.7 


10 


8 


8 


10 


2 


1 yeSf when encoura^d 


11 


29.7 


5 


6 


7 


*j 


3J 


i no, difficulty in attending 


8 


21.6 


6 


2 


c 




Follows verbal directions from teacher 












ll 


without difficulty 


20 


54.1 


15 


7 


13 


7 


2 


i with some difficulty 


14 


37.8 


6 


8 


5 


9 


3J 


t with much difficulty 


3 


8.1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


Answers teachers questions on lesson content (ft.6) 








1] 


readily 


17 


46.0 


6 


11 


9 


8 


2 


I only with persuasion 


12 


32.4 


9 


3 


8 


4 


3J 


1 rarely, never 


8 


21.6 


6 


2 


5 


5 


Teacher finds speech (ft. 7) 














1 


clear, easy to follow 


21 


56.8 


12 


9 


10 


11 


2 


somewhat hard to follow 


12 


32.4 


7 


5 


9 


5 


3 


very difficult to understand 


3 


8.1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


4J 


1 not known 


1 


2.7 


1 






1 
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16.5 Academic prof.Tess and leamirur behaviouTG and attitudes 



Ir. the pre-sc^iOol program we had been aware of the initial absence in 
sozc Aboriginal children of behaviours? aiid attitudes which appear to be 
needed for progress with lecirrung in ^:x>neral« Considerable effort and tisie 
had beer. nece;£^£ary ir. establishir*^ wiiat would be considered by teachers as 
levels both of behaviour and of motivation for learning; Cuns^onant with Xfmt 
of niany Australian pre^-'Schooi children* riowever, it should be noted again 
that we do not have iriformation on such areas cf development in non*» 
Aboriginal cnildi-ei* exposed to similar enviroriinental factors* At the saae 
time, it is fOSsiDle thc?t cone inco-;tives for learning seen in home and 
school settings of members of tho non-Aboriginal commonity are not acceptable 
to members of the Aboriginal cci:j:.uiiity» 

Ir; this section of the report, however, the q\iestions to be explored concern 
the presence or absence of cucri behaviours and attitudes in children, in 
relation to their progress with learning basic skills in school; and 
whether or no^ the pro^^ojn i^rith those aspects of development, made with 
teaching h-^lp ir. the pre*school prograr,, was maintained in the very different 
school learning situatiori. Table 24 shows the areas of development of 
interest, (as ir.dicatod by the questions aimed at obtaining behaviouial 
evidence) and the results from school questionnaires* 

!lQtes on questionnaire ; neas^ores of learrang behaviours and attitudes 

In designing trie section rS tl.xi school questiormaire on learn ^'*ig behaviours 
ani attitudes, ar. effort waL* ma^t? tc obtain objective (behavioural) measures 
of a kir.d which would ser^arato cpecific dimensions of learning. There was, 
however, a limit to the exter.t to wh^ch this was r.ossible, short of direct 
observation* The following notes are relovarit to interpretations of the 
ctatictical firidings rcpr.rted» 

1) ExT>lor::'tory behaviour (Quec^tio:, 3) 

There a need in the 1 iterator*-, to differentiate sensory exploration 
fron intellectual cariocity ana investigation. While the former is 
characteristic of ojirly are levoir^ it is not necessarily an early form 
of tr.' lattor; or..? ter/is uo relate to the level of stimulation sought 
(affcc r.g tnu range of ::enror:; -L'ijjut); the other to the level of per* 
copt^tc and cognitive- iiffer'/r.tiation (afff^cting, for example, the 
clcirity of concerto ani oxprcc.oing the ability to formulate questions)^ 
Wnile ?ia^;otia:i thoorv rr,ay not itself fail to make such a distinction, 
its tormr olc^^ t^-^.-,dr to contribute in this direction. This is con- 
fusir:^, since it r.ay v;oll be that the two nave some conflicting elements. 
In oir case, trie r''-r.oral question war geared to intellectual interest, 
c^irionty, quostior;'*acking, but it is possible that responses reflected 
some :)irely c^-ncory exploration also. 

2) Listenin<f^ to teacher (Que;ction 5) 

The main issue here was intended to be one of the child's attention to 
auuitcry stimuli. There are, however, social issues involved, affect- 
ing motivation, ac well as those of competing sensor^' modes; also the 
possibility of temporar:; or more permanent impairment of hearing due to 
chronic infection. (Soaring tests w^re arranged where possible throiigh 
the r-re-cch-^'ol rrogram, before school e-try, in cases of suspected audit- 
or:/' nui'dicat^.) Piurther, there is likely to be a circular relationship 
between attention to tr:o teacher's oXTlanaticns and level of vorbal 
O comprehension. 
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Conrixnongicn V3rbal directions (Question l) 



Wiilo i\ llowi!:g directicnc *with ease" infers verbal comprehension (even 
if lm; ported by vicual cues), a riegative response may reflect not only 
failure' tv uiideri-tand but resistance to action* or both • or even 
I. -ycho logical "d ifnecc»* 

4) Readiro:.^^- to angwor quogtioris on lesson (Question 6) 

TFie si^Ttiiricar^ce of this question was a matter of whether or not a child 
felt able risk wron^r sufficiently to give the teacher feedback 

on w!:at wac onderstuoa or not. kny relationship occurring between readi« 
nesiT to answer 4uesti:>n? and academic progress also, however, reflects an 
undoriyinr confider.ce with which both are likely to be associated, 
t'urt.hcr istudy could clarify such questi^jns. 

Wiiile it is ^^erio rally n^coe^.I::ed tr^at all human behaviours have oultiplt; 
dimcTisioui^t these notes sorve as a protection against assuming that inter* 
pretatiens are revcrsiDie. liTnen the bcriaviour of interest occurs, one can 
safely a;3;L»Ljne thjt ai^y orio of its f rerequiisite elements has been learned, 
but When it doo;^ no t, or:e may not aCGome that any ^articalar orie of the pre- 
requicito^ li.* niicsiner wxtr.out furt!;er ti:t;t;? which isolate these. There is a 
tendency to ascanie, for inrtarico, ti;at the o,tzcnco of adequate listening 
benavioorc or tno ready an^iwerin^- of teacners* questur.s are largely matters 
of motivation wJiici; ci:; bo i:r.rro' i or. ,to:r.and; .iltomativcly, i'ailui. to follow 
verbal diroctionc tor;a;:; to ir: r-orete^ lack of "ir.tollirenco" * hence 
fTuidanco t-^Wvirii:; i:.n rovoi l^nv-ls 1* ^orfv rmarice n:ay be Inai j roi riatv, and may 
merely add tc the ci>ild»;: c-irrer.t ri-v^sure?. 

Findin^TS 

Ct.i square tei?tG (ir^corpora* i::^ Yate£». correction for oontir.uity) v;ere used 
to examine .statistical reiatior^.^r.ir? retween the data obtainea in regard to 
school vrofTOss in tmve bas^ic sibjects and Xoarr.int' ber.avio.u^s and attitudes. 
Table 25 r^osents t.ho results. (T.*:e lower for Written Expression occur 
because ^ome children apparently !;ad r.ot started wcri: in tnis subject when 
the qjestiomiaire was cot.iI ^toi.) 

1) Kxpioralory behaviour was tne vnly i-m.*^n.:ic i 3/ le^irr.lr^ behaviours ar.i 
attituvl^3 ^tcdied u'^-^cn v»:^s r.o: aw£oci ited sigiiif ica I'-iy -jith rro^vss in 
learning ba^ic Sriills, alth^^-OoT. T^r ruaiin^ ai^a a::itar.o :ic, cni zcaa^vec 
approacned tne .05 love-, of jieJ.iiica: cc. Tnis fi idir^ i^ ^n k^epi:.g .;ith 
the nature of v.hat 11' to oc icarr*e^; bacic "Kilis of 2o:;uT: i:;iCctijn ani fcrr.iai 
pysterr.o of compat£.ticr. n-.ust 00 leamea, recertively, frcr. ctnor h.jr.an bei.-i£^s 
• they cannot be aCiiuire^^ oy jelf-ir.itiatcd in-/o;:tioati:nc. Ihiij f^ndin^ i£ 
also in tune with a*.'areness that chiiire;. wLcce cua-i:^ity nac b^-er: stiriaizted, 
thro^ogi: exploratory opf.ortvj^.it^e - a^j c-ault enco.rae^eir.er.t at pre-schocl level, 
may -/ell present a problcn to ir-Lmary sohcoi t^acnors, responsible for helping: 
theiTi acquire ^cademlc skills. 

At the ^ame time, tie lata :nay be seen to r':flect the incorj atabili cy ^n 
thesQ two cystenG of behavioij;* - active exploratory/passive rv*ceptive - which 
is reccgnized by Fia^t and others (eg. Rorth, 1S7C). 



TABLE 25 

Relatior.shirs between acadecic progress and learning behaviours and attitudes 



Asp 


ects cf learning 




N 


Chi square* 


Probabili tv 




Acaier.ic crc^ress ar.d 


exploratory behaviour 


(5.8) 






Healing 




37 


2.157 


ns 




Aritnnetic 




37 


5.370 


ns 




Vri 1 1 en xi r e s s 1 c n 




30 


1.554 


ns 


^) 




c:;ncentration 


. effort (0,2) 






reading 




37 


4.805 


P < .05 




Ajritnnietic 




37 


2.583 


ns 




written exzreseiJn 




30 


4.887 


P < .05 




Aca^ierr.ic r i -j r r s^r. i 


attitude t. rzow learning tasks (0..5) 




Reaaing 




37 


11.914 


p < .001 




AritrjT.oti- 




37 


12.148 


p < .001 




Written e>;rrecsi:.n 




30 


8.533 


p < . 01 


4) 
^ / 


AcaieT.ic rro^rress ani 


rersistence in face of difficulty with work (0.4') 




Reading 




36 


10.127 


p < . 01 




Aritnr.etic 




% 


13.026 


p <L .001 




Written expression 




?9 


9.149 


P < . 01 




Academic rrrrress ar.:^ 


listening to teacher 


(Q.5) 






Reading 




37 


10.127 


p < . 01 




Aritnrietic 




37 


10.329 


p < .001 




Written exT.re:?ci::n 




30 


10.848 


p < .001 



1) 



1 c:T.r.renension of verbal directions (Q.l) 





37 


5.964 


P < . 02 




37 


9.586 


P < . 01 


r i t* -;r. -: /r rc ~ .~ i : r. 


30 


6.562 


P < . 02 



rea::iness ':o answer questions on lesson (Q.6) 





37 


12.359 


P 


< 


.001 




57 


8.708 


P 


< 


. 01 


.fritter, orcrressi:."- 


30 


11.250 


P 


< 


.001 



A:.:iieri3 rrcrress ar.i clarity cf speech (Q.7) 



A r 1 1 1 £ n e >:i re s s 1 : 



57 


10.813 


P 


< . 


01 


37 


10.473 


P 


< . 


01 


29 


10.296 


P 




01 



vit-: c:rr-3cti"r. for contiriuity 
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TAJLE 26 



Contingency tables for chi square tests : academic progi^ess** and learning 
behaviouTs and attitudes* in part-Aborigiual children 



Reading 



Arithmetic 



Written exDression 



Academic progress ^ exploratory behaviour 



vw/a 


P 




w/a 


p 




vw/a 


p 




1 & 2 18 


11 


29 


1 & 2 20 


9 


29 


1 2 15 


9 


22 


3 2 


6 


8 


^ 2 


6 


0 


5 2 


() 


8 


20 


17 


57 




15 


57 


15 


15 


50 



= 2.157 



X'" = 5.3^96 



X' = 1.5341 



Acadeniic ijrogxess fi; effort, concentration 







vw/a 


P 




w/a r 








V W/ A 


P 




1 




13 


4 


17 


1 13 4 


17 






10 


3 


15 


2 




, 7 


1? 


20 


2 9 11 


20 








12 


17 






20 




57 


22 15 


57 






15 


15 


30 






X^ 


= 4. 8050 


2 

x = 2.^ 


)826 






2 


4.8869 












Academic i<ro(jrcsc ' attitude 


to 


nov; ta 










vw/a 


P 




V*l/k P 








Yvl/k 


p 




1 




16 


3 


19 


I 17 2 


19 


I 




12 


3 


15 


2 & 


5 


4 






2 5 5 1? 


18 


i_ A 


5 




12 


15 




20 


17 


57 


22 15 


57 






15 


15 


50 






X^ 


= 11.9140 


X"' = 12 


.1485 






X' = 


8.5555 












Academic progrer-c v. perr- 


iptt-'ucc 












vv/a 


r 




Yii/k r 








vw/a 


? 




1 & 


o 


20 


8 


28 


1 2 22 6 


28 


1 k 




15 


'j 


21 




3 


0 


8 


8 


5 0 8 


8 




5 


c 


8 


8 




20 


16 




22 14 


5f 






15 


J4 


29 






x2 


= 10.1270 


X'^ = 15.02t2 






x' = 


■.1490 


*♦ 


vw/a = 


coping " 


very well or adoquatcly"; t 


s 






c.nr l.y" 



♦ Sr-c Tabic 2 4 for coder 



TABLE 26 (continued) 

Contingency tables for chi square tests ; academic proRxess and leaxnin^ 
behaviours and attitudes (continued) 



Reading Arithmetic Written expression 

Academic progrress & listening to teacher 



vw/a 


P 




vw/a 


P 




VW/A 


P 




1 15 


3 


18 


1 16 


2 


18 


1 12 


2 


14 


2 & 5 5 


14 


19 


2 & 3 6 


13 


19 


2 & 3 3 


13 


16 


20 


17 


37 


22 


15 


37 


15 


15 


30 



^ ' 9.9126 - 10.3290 - 10.8482 



Academic progress & difficulty following verbal directions 



<V/A 


P 




vw/a 


P 




VW/A 


P 




15 


5 


20 


1 17 


3 


20 


1 12 


4 


16 


5 


12 


17 


2 & 5 5 


12 


17 


2 i 3 3 


11 


14 


20 


17 


37 


22 


15 


37 


15 


15 


30 


2 

X 


5.9636 


2 

X 


= 9-5864 


2 

X 


- 6.5625 



Academic progress & answering questions on lesson 



w/a 


P 






vw/a 


P 




vw/a 


P 




15 


2 




17 


1 15 


2 


17 


1 11 


1 


12 


5 


15 




20 


2 k y 7 


15 


20 


2 i 3 4 


14 


18 


20 


17 




37 


22 




37 


15 


15 


30 


2 

X = 


12. 


3586 


2 

X 


= 8.7079 


2 

X 


« 11.250c 



Academic progress 4 clarity of speech 



•".//A 


p 




VW/A 


p 




VW/A 


P 




1 17 


4 


21 


1 18 


5 


21 


1 14 


4 


18 


2 & 3 3 


12 


15 


2 & 3 4 


11 


15 


2 i 3 1 


10 


11 


20 


16 


56 


22 


14 


36 


15 


14 


29 




10.8129 




- 10. 


4727 


X^ 


- 10.2955 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



2) Ail other learning: bohuviours and attitudes were strongly related to 
school procToss. For cix dimensions the probability was < .01 and sometimes 
well beyond the .001 level of cigiuf icanco. Concentration and efx^ort were 
least strongly related to prot^Toss (p<.05) aiid not significant in the case of 
aritlonietic - possibly reflecting differences in the need to concentrate; 
also the fact that no ajiiuant of concentration will solve, in itself, the 
problem of imcomprohended mathematical concepts, whorcas it rruxy well help 
with the perceptual differentiation of words (in reading or writing skills) 
and with having: come thougiitc to comjmiiucatc (in written expression). 

5) Of tlie three most sibTiif icantly associated inoasures, all are strongly 
attitudirial rather than skill-based. Attitudes to new learning tasks, 
persistence in face of difficulty, ;uid roadincs?^ to answer questions carry, 
like all behaviours, physiolo^rical and co^^itive components but demonstrate, 
in th.;ir positive form, a statt> of iTonerai conf i lencc ki^*owii to affect 
motivation to luorn. 

Without direct (jbr.urvati :*nai data, it is possible that the strong relation- 
ships rcp:>rted between leru-nir^fj behaviours and academic progress, and the 
absence of sucn for ^exploratory behaviour, reflect the automatic associations 
and values of primary teachers who have specific responsibilities. Most 
questionnaire items did, however, specify distinct stimulus situations which 
serve to differentiate behavioural responses; there was also sufficient 
variation in answers to suggest that they were not automatic. 




Ketropoli tari pro^jx^^iTi 



Significa nce of findin^c on curioGity, exploratory behaviour ? 



What ic the point of the preceding analysis for a report concerned with 
how information is used .in education? Should we, for instance, put less 
emphasis on self- initiated efforts at discovery at the pre-school or school 
level, since in this ^Toup, and at this af:e level, it was unrolated to 
progress with necessary basic skills with which some children appear to 
be stragglintj? Findings could be used to .argue for such a position if these 
findings were replicated in other studier. 

One needs to revert here, however, to the basic question of purpose raised 
at the start of this report. Is the educational 'problem' to help 
Aboriginal children cope wi ' h the existing school system, or is it to help 
them to learn - amongst other things - what is necessary for more confident 
and equal participation in general ccrununity affairn? 

The leaminr cf basic academic skills has little educational point if one 
is not aware of their relationship to possible areas of discovery, or of 
discoveries one wishes to communicate. Further, many of the problems of 
some part-Aboriginal adults appear to arise from lack of awareness of aspects 
of their '-r.vLronmont, lack of infomatioi; available to others, and lack of 
understandir.- of causal relationships. There ceoms in some families a 
fatalistic acceptance of unpleasant events which other members of the 
comn-uuty have learned nov/ to control to some extent. Nothing seems more 
relevaTit t'nan i?-.crrased self-initiated explorations, a wider range of exper- 
ience, and -ome experimental interest in cause ar\d effect, to supporting 
efforts towards incroacod autonon:.*. Somehow, progress with both sets of 
learning -nurt bo .T.ado, even if tnis reduces th? irrumediate possibility of 
accelerated offectr on one. In the long nui, to isolate the learning of 
basic skill fro7. concurrent exploration of the environment in which one 
lives if; rer.r/e tho need a:;d the intrinsic motivation necessary for their 
acquisition, rc-ducinr thrm -erely to the level of socially-acceptable forms 
cf accomilirin-ent - r-.ssibly leading to nore socially acceptable jobs. 

rvir-:nifica r;ce ' f findinrs on learning: behaviours and attitudes? 

It is gor.orally acce: ted that attitudes to learning, attentional skills and 
ability^ to co-m-Lnicatc are hij; ily likely to be important influences in any 
formal leaminr situation. Vfnile there is room for questioning or elabor- 
ating the fa.T.iiiar, data frcr. this project provide no basis for doubting 
associations hor'-^. It does, however, illustrate the need to give attention 
to what practical interpretatior»c are giver, to existing knowledge and the 
extent to v;nich, ar.d acciAracy with vhich this is used. These are direct 
re:?ponsibiii.t;e:;, for the field ^f! education. 

There t-nd to, be sor-.e consistent biases in the usual applications of 
kr.ovlodro about motivation and learning. Children's attitudes to learning 
a-nd attonti-nai behaviours are usually interpreted as pre-existing influences 
^n their rr'^rress; the prcbl'-.^m, if there is one, is seen to be in the child. 
::2 is ueficior.t in r:^mo areas of fooling and learning which create problems 
for the teac:-;r; the rer.^onso is frequently to focus directly on motivat- 
ional iSSM''-S . 

There is, however, at least an even chan( o that the problem originates in 
t'ne educational [urogram. Correlations merely indicate co-variance, and not 
tho direction - or oven the presence - of causal relationships. 
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It is known from principles of learning theory and from practical experience 
that attitudes result from experience, and attitudes to learning from 
learning experiences, and that over time the relationship is circular. 
It is knovm that while the cumulative effects of past experiences are 
carried forward into new situations, the consequences of behavio\ir in new 
situations are responsible for maintaining or extinguishing previously 
learned positive behaviours or for building negative ones and that an 
influence in either direction is immediately operative. 

In the pre-school program, positive attitudes to learning and learning 
behavio\ars had been acquired by children, some of whom appeared to be 
unfsuniliar with feelings of accomplishment of amy kind at all, or with 
situations in which adults presented them with expectations and gave them 
positive help to meet these. Such attitudes would not have been learned 
if these children had been faced immediately with expectations of immediate 
readiness to participate in a regular: pre-school group. There was a major 
adjustment of expectations in order to allow the fairly high probability of 
success needed to build interest and sustain effort in youxig children. 
Gains in learning were made. This was not a matter of lowering "standards," 
but one of being careful not to confuse goals with effective ways of reaching 
them. 

Thinking back, then, to the previous diagrammatic presentation of change 
scores on psychological tests one might ask again ; what is likely to be 
the effect on the learning attitudes and behavioxirs of children - most 
making some, and usually relatively accelerated progress, but from widely 
differing starting points - when presented on commencing school with fairly 
similar academic and social requirements, and evaluation in relation to 
others? Expectations now are associated with age, rather than with previous 
experience and what is already learned - and this occ\irs in a social situation 
which publicizes any difficulty in meeting them. To what extent does this 
system express what is known about positively motivating conditions for learn- 
ing? 

Information from research that environmental factors are theoretically 
responsible for some of the large observed differences in children's cognitive 
functioning does not allow us to act, in education, as though ne.^tive forms 
of such factors have already been removed . (Some, perhaps , may not be open 
to direct or immediate modification; some will certainly be the concern of 
other professional or community groups; some will depend on changes in the 
general environment.) Neither have new findings on environmental effects 
negated knowledge that genetic contributions to learning also vary between 
individuals. 

Discussions on equality of opportunity in education have been heavily 
oriented to provision of physical facilities, and eq-oal opportunities for 
attendance. They miglit, appropriately , be re-directed to concern with the 
rights of individuals to work at learning to the best of their ability, with 
awareness of their own progress. The sense of failxire acquired early by 
some childi-en seems an unnecessary result of arbitrary social expectations 
which place them - through no fault of their own - in the category of those 
needing "remedial" help. This is done in a social situation in which their 
"failure" is made exceedingly public, and there may be little opportunity to 
develop alternative abilities, possibly of equal value to society. This 
form of social discrimination is an unintended outcome of current answers to 
the difficult task of organizing children's formal education. It is now 
80 institutionalized, however, that we forget its potency and the likelihood 
that it operates to the severe disadvantage of Aboriginal children, and we 
look for much less basic reasons for some of their current problems in school. 
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The commiinity may need to ask whether it is the social convenience of adults 
or the educational needs of children which prompts such rigid organization 
of learning opportunities, and definition of acceptable progress. 

In this situation, concern with "drop-out rates" and with providing incent- 
ives for school attendance in the form of bursaries or promises of improved 
employment prospects, appear to be of doubtful value. They deal only with 
the symptoms of underlying negative factors. More attention to children's 
previous experience, less rigidly time-related expectations, more flexibly 
organized social learning situations, and a different basis for evaluating 
progress might well result in more positive outcomes. Recognition of the 
significance of children's immediate experience in learning situations need 
detract nothing from efforts to deal with environmental factors which limit 
their relative accomplishments. 

The significance of the general issue of continuity or lack of it in learning 
experience - at an extreme level - has been expressed, saliently, by 
£;ome Aboriginal parents in talking with the Project Co-ordinator. While 
unli'r-.ely to be the only major factor involved it seems to deserve some 
priority. One mother, describing her own school experience and that •)f 
her sisters commented: "We were doing all right at school - then we missed 
several years while our parents went from one place to another looking for 
jobs. When we started again, the teacher just assumed we had done all that 
work. Prom then on, we didnH know what we were doing, and somehow you 
couldn't explain to the teacher. It was awfully confusing. You just sort 
of give up then." 

16.4 Academic progress and test results 

One of the reasons for using the Binet test, and for interest in change 
betv/ecn initial ar.d repeat testing was the known reliability of the Binet 
te3t in predicting progress at Gchooi. What were the results for 
Aboriginal children? To what degree were other tests used relevant to 
academic achievement in early Primary school grades? 

Tost scorec and questionnaire data on progress at school were obtained quite 
independently. The time lag between tests and questionnaire responses varied 
fro.7. approximately 6-18 months (see note later on content of intervening 
experience). Each child's latest available score on each test was used in 
this analysis. The nroup was dichotomized according to the norm of the 
tects : 

1) Less than - 1/4 SD and above the norm of the test standardization sample : 
97 cr more on Binet, P.P.V.T. and Leiter scales and 54 or more on I.T.P.A. 
sub- tests 

2) - 1/4 SD and below : 96 or less on I.Q. and Leiter scales and 53 or less 
on I.T.P.A. sub-tests. 

The GanA summary across three subject areas as that reported earlier was 
used for the questionnaire data, resulting in t'.e two broad groupings of : 

1) Joping very well or adequately over three basic subjects (reading, 
arithmetic, written expression) 

2) Coping poorly in two or more basic subjects 
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TABLE 27 

Relative distribution on tests of children^ reported to be 
coping or in difficulty with learning basic sk ills 



^ ^ 1^ ri o Tn/^ 

Q usiiiciaru. 


deviations 


from no».Tn of eanh 


"test ' 


standardization sample) 


Jjt. V X U X 1 

oerformance cr b 


-5 

elow 


c 


-1 


4 


-1/4 


Mean 


+1/4 




+1 

or auovc 








BINET (N 


» 37) 










Coping; veiy veil 






0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 




Cop ing; r-do qua t e i y 






0 


0 


5 


2 


1 


3 


3 


Coping poorly 






4 


e 


3 


0 




0 


0 


TOTAL 






3* 


fl 


10 


2 




5 










P.P.V.'I. 


(N . 37) 








Coping very well 


0 


2 


. 1 


1 


0 


2 








Coping adeq lately 


0 


A 


4 


4 


0 


2 








Coding poorly 




jO 




1 




0 








TOTAL 


5* 


u ^ 


7 


6 


1 


4 














LEITER 


(N - 24) 








Coping very we] 1 






0 


0 


C 




0 


2 


1 


C op ing cide qiiat e 1 y 






2 


c 


2 


0 
<^ 


c 


3 


5 


Coping poorly 






2 


5 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 






5* 


5 




4 


0 




4 








1 • T ttP • A • 


- k.k. 


(N . 


34) 






Coping very woll 




0 


0 


4 


1 


0 


0 


0 


-, 


Copiiig adequately 




0 


5 


2 




1 




1 


] 


Coping poorly 




4 


5 


1 


2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


TOTAL 


1* 


4 


8 


7 


5 


o 


3 




c 








I. 


r.r.A. 


- V.A. 


(N = 


32) 






Coping very well 






0 




2 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Ccping adequately 






1 


0 


O 


5 


0 


4 


5 


Coping poorly 






5 


o 

< 


0 


1 


0 


0 


4 


TOTAL 






5* 


5 


4 


4 


0 


4 


12 
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^ Includes 5 non-Aboriginal children 

♦ Indicates position of one child included in totals for test position 
but not codeable on "coping'* summary 



Chi square tests were also applied to separate school subjects. (Sinco 
expected frequenciss were relati'/ely sm-^Vi throughout, Yates's c:>rrection 
for contiauity was incorporated in the formula.) Swan Hill a.:d Metropol- 
itan <:as3s were combined for this analysis. 

Coameritary 

Repeat Binet test scores, obtained fo lowing children's experience in the 
Van Leer r-^-'ograns, ehowei a significant relationship (p<.Ol) with their 
general ability to deal saccessf .^lly with school requirements in basic 
aspects of academic work. Since the time between these final Binet 
tests and school follcwup quest ionnair=5s varied from 6-18 months • and 
more cases of "net coping" fell into the e^oup for which the time lag was 
longest, the possibility that school perfomanco was more affected by 
int€>rvening experience thar, by Binet scores was rxamined. 

For all but 8 children, the time lag represented school (plus home) 
experience almost entirely. Repeat Binet tests had been carried out after 
school entry or ri^t at the end of the previous pre-school year. For the 
remaining 8, six monthis of pre-school attendance and six of school attend- 
ance were involved. 

There were no differences in school progress associated with the time 
interval which were not accounted for by pre-existing Binet scores. {The 
longest time lag was for Swan Hill children who accounted for the greater 
number of extremely low test scores, as well as a greater proportion of 
children in difficulty in school.) 

The Leiter test was also related (p<.Ol) to school performance. This 
is of interest in view of its non-verbal nature, and the current theoretical 
over-concern with language development as the only pre-requisite for learn- 
ing basic skills. 

Neither the P.P.V.T. nor the I.T.P.A. sub-tests were significantly assoc- 
iated with reported adequacy of progress in early school grades. The 
Peabody test failed to differentiate children; some with Peabody scores 
as low as -2 SDs from the mean of the test were still coping "adequately" 
- and some "very well" with academic work while others with identical scores 
on this scale were not. Table 27 shows the comparative distribution on all 
tests of children reported to be coping or in difficulty with early 
academic work, relative to the norm of the test. 

The data obtained from this sample of Aboriginal children is in line 
with that reported from other studies, concerning the use of these tests. 
That for the Binet confirms well-established findings regarding the predict- 
ive validity of the test for school progress in the case of European child- 
ren. The findings with the Leiter scale substantiate the author^s claims 
that is relationship with school progress is comparable to that of the 
Binet, and where such a scale is inappropriate (ie. in the case of deaf 
children) it represents a powerful alternative predictive tool. 

The P.P.V.T. again fails to demonstrate any useful predictive quality in 
these early school grades - a serious short-coming which, as was indicated 
earlier, the author himself acknowledges despite the fact that it was 
"designed to predict school success." Recent efforts to establish its 
reliability as a test for Australian school beginners (Taylor, de Lacy & 
Nurcombe, 1972) - European and part- Aboriginal - may appear a somewhat 
pointless methodological exercise in view of the absence of any empirical 
O data confirming its validity as a measure of that which it was designed to 
ERJ C measure I 



TABLE 28 

Latest test scores and academic progress! part-Aboriginal children 



Test 


N 


Chi square 


Probability 


Binet (Form L/m) 








Reading 


34 


8.601 




Arithmetic 


34 


6.128 




Written expression 


27 


6.237 




Overall adequacy 


33 


8.022 


p<.01 


P.P.V.T. 








Reading 


54 


1.462 




Arithmetic 


34 


1.006 




Written expression 


28 


5.165 




Overall adequacy 


33 


2.124* 


ns 


Leiter 








Reading 


2i 


8.615 




Arithmetic 


21 


6.534 




Written expression 


14 


4.978 




Overall adequacy 


20 


7.542 


p<.01 


X*TttP*A*« A*A* 








Reading 


52 


0.448 




Arithmetic 


32 


1.369 




Written expression 


25 


0.210 




Overall adequacy 


31 


0.326 


ns 


I.T.P.A.! V.A. 








Reading 


33 


2.428 




Arithmetic 


33 


2.453 




Written expression 


25 


1.944 




Overall adequacy 


32 


1.914 


ns 



♦ Since there were no scores on the Peabody test falling at or above 
the mean of the test, the cutting point between groups was lowered 
to - ;^ SB. The comparable result for the Binet test and overall 
adequacy is ^2 ^ 15^252. This suggests that the Bi. at scale, if 
appropriate norms are available, may predict early academic progress 
as adeq\iately for sub-cultural groups as it does for the majority 
for whom current norms are more appropriate. 
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TABLE 29 

Contingency tables for chi square tests : latest test scores and acadanie 



BUOST 



P.P.V.T. 



LEITER 



I.T.P.A. 
- A.A. 



I.T.P.A. 
- V.A. 





WW/ Sk 


P 






10 


1 


11 


Below test mean 1/4 SD & below) 


7 


15 


22 




17 


16 


33 






- 6. 0225 




vw/a 

WW/ ML 


P 




• "^Sl^ f*T*ftni mpAn of* JL oVirivA 


I 


2 


9 


Below - ^SI>» 


10 


14 


24 




17 


16 


33 






- 2.1244 




vu/a 

VW/ A 


P 






11 


0 


11 


Below mean of test 


3 


6 


9 




14 


6 


20 






- 7.5421 




vu/a 


P 








2 


7 


Below mean of test 


12 


12 


24 






14 


31 






- 0.5258 




vw/a 


P 




At mean of test and above 


12 


5 


17 


Below mean of test 


6 


9 


15 




18 


14 


32 



1.9142 



*♦ vw/a - coping "well or adequately;" P » coping "poorly" 
♦ No scores fell at mean of test or above 
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As only two sub-tests of the I.T.P.A. scale were employed, results cannot 
be said to contribute acceptable information regarding this scale» (At 
the same time, the lack of any significant relationship between the Auditory 
Association test and school progress was a little surprising. It would 
appear that though the process tapped by this particular sub-test may be 
relevant to rchool activities, the test norms may be quite inappropriate 
for this groLp») 



16»5 Social behaviour and progress in school 

Questionnaire responses gave a general indication of the social 
behaviour of Aboriginal children in the school setting, on a few 
relevant dimensions. 

Social behaviour with peers (N»56) 

1) With awareness that a few Aboriginal children had been subjected 
to negative verbal comments on grounds of race or skin colour, 
teachers were asked to indicate whether interaction with peers 
occurred •'often, sometimes" or "rarely, never." It was known 
that such gross categories would not catch the subtleties 
children's social interactions; for this, direct observation in 
less structured situations was needed. It was expected, however, 
that it would indicate any children who were socially isolated. 

Three of the 56 children thus described were seen by teachers to 
interact with others rarely or never. Prom experience in the 
pre-school program, the reasons are likely to differ in each case; 
while not originating in the school sitxiation, it is likely that 
this would be experienced as exceedingly overwhelming. Although 
these children come from fa-nilies in the least favourable social 
circumstances, the same problem is not reported for siblings, and 
there is evidence that the origin is in previous experience rather 
tham in any negative conditions associated with Aboriginality. 
All three children reported to make few or no normal social contacts 
with peers were also categorised as in difficulty with academic 
work. 

2) Aggressive acts were not seen to be characteristic of those under 
study. Three children were described as likely to act aggressively 
(one also making few normal social contacts). Of the remainder who 
had aggressive impulses under control, at least in the classroom, 
nine (25^ of the total group) were described as acting "with 
thought for others." While the nature of a supervised classroom 
could affect the expression of hostility and of positive feelings 
differentially, most of those children described as thoughtfu) 

for ethers were acting consistently with pre-school behaviour and 
their mothers, themselves, expressed similar sensitivity. 
Aggressive v sympathetic social responses showed no relationship 
with adequacy of progress in basic school subjects. 

5) Approximately 30 per cent (N^ll) of the group at school were reported 
to be submissive in relationships with peers; the other end of this 
continuum was positive self-assertion (not aggression). 
Assertive relationships with peers were significantly associated 
with the absence cf learning problems in basic academic subjects. 

O 
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TABLE 30 



Contiiupgncy tables for chi square tests ; assertive behaviour with 
peers and academic progress ♦ 



Acts submissively 
with peers 

Acts assertively 
with peers 



Arithmetic 



vw/a 


P 




VW/A 


P 




VW/A 


P 




2 


9 


11 


2 


9 


11 


2 


8 


10 


16 


7 


25 


17 


6 


23 


13 


7 


20 


18 


16 


34 


19 


15 


34 


15 


15 


30 



5.9585 X - 7.2505 • 3.7500 

p < mOZ p < .01 p approaches •O^ 



♦ VW/A • coping "very well" or "adequately"; p « coping "poorly* 



In a large group, the ability to compete successfully for adult 
attention and help, needed in order to understand work, could well be 
expected to affect progress, and this in turn to add to confiience in 
social rel itionships. 



Social behaviour with adults 



The two dimensions of interaction with adults dealt with in school 
quest ionriaires proved to be unrelated to academic progress. 

1) Children who initiated contacts with the teacher, rather than respond- 
ing only, constituted just over half the group. Only one child was 
reported to avoid interaction with the teacher. 

2) Excessive attention-seeking was apparently not a problem (with 3 
exceptions among those with difficulty in learning basic skills); 
approximately half the group sou^t "little" attention and half "some." 
Twice as many of those seeking little attention were doing "very well" 
or "adequately" in their school work. 
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16,6 Brte nt and natum of c<mUct b^tn^n iwenta and ttM^rm in 
ichool gettii^ 

F6r a RuiBber of reuons, connsiiieation tetween pamnts and teaehtra 
is a aatter of iaportance« In the ca»e of Aboriginal faailias* 
vbera additicmal undantanding of cultural and aocial variablea is 
needed t soae children wmy need additioral help with learning, «id 
scM parenta nay have had \mh^py aeaociationa vith fomal echooling, 
coonnication acqoirea particular aignificance, 

(^atiofinaires to schoola included one iten on the nature of contact 
between Aboriginal parents and the teachers responsible for their 
children at school. All parents had been responsive to varying 
degrees to pre-school teachers* efforts to help with educatiMWl 
Batters t these teachers in turn had found contact with paurents an 
essential part of their efforts to help young children Iwn. Hot 
only this but, at a perscmal level, teachers had enjoyed, had learned 
froa, and had felt auch concern for the Aboriginal parents whose child- 
ren's development they were helping to support. It would have been 
impossible to plan ^propriate educational experiences without soae 
insight into their aeaning for the f^ily, beyond the prwachool 
prograa itself. Many of the prints at which conunication proved 
iaportant were highly practical ones, but ncmetheless significant in 
their influence on all concerned. 



TABLE 5t 

Teachers' perceptions of part-Aboriginal parents' attitudes 
to their childrfn's schools 



Perceived attitude 


Total 
H % 


Swan Hill 
K 


Metrop. 
R 


Intereftted, helpful 


7 16.9 


5 


2 


Interested, not helpful 


2 5.4 


0 


2 


Not interested 


2 5.4 




2 


Antagonistic 


0 0.0 


0 


C 


Attitude not known 


26 70.3 


16 


10 



Note: nie question was asked for mother and father 
separately but answers did not differentiate betireen 
parents* Where acting as guardians, grandparents wexre 
included (N « 2 families) 



The siiiall frequency of families in any contact with the school removes 
the possibility of a useful analysis of the nature of contacts* Of 
the few cases where some interaction had occiurxed, it was home* 
initiated in 7, but in only 2 referred to children's progress* 
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There vas no indication of any continuing contact between the child^s 
teacher and his parents, although in some schools Infant Teachers or 
Heaiaasters assumed sone responsibility - in some cases protective 
and in others punitive. On the basis of questionnaire responses, 
one cannot assune that tj,e school learning situation for these Abori- 
ginal children was characterized by any positive influence from paxent- 
teacher contact. Both practical problems and social/cultural 
restraints are likely to be operating on both sides, although the 
situation reported may merely represent the general one for all child- 
ren# Whatever the reason, the absence of any sustained communication 
on children's progress an.d educational needs may well be one factor 
limiting their academic perfornanoe. 

In cases where poor attendance posed a particular problem for both 
teacher and child, it seemed that parents needed concrete information 
on the jnseqaences of t-i:.s, ratner than either over-protection or 
the judgmental tenor of threats of reports for truanting; and 
teachers needed infonr^ticn which woald help in understanding reasons? 
not available xc them where personal contacts 2f a positive nature 
had not been established. 

What was exceedingly evident, even in the brief and informal contacts 
possible with schools to date, was an enormous variation in teachers' 
attitudes and reactions to Aboriginal families. These may not have 
been different to tnose evoked by siriilar problems in non-Aboriginal 
fasalies, but some may well have been experienced by Aborigines as 
within the general framework of social rejection. Whatever the case, 
it was clear, even in, the briefest contacts, that professional qual- 
ifications did not rule cut wide extremes in teacher attitudes - from 
critical rejection of Aboriginal children and parents on grounds purely 
of "the rules of the schc:,^ systen:" arA disinterest in any other view- 
point, to supportive and concerned attitudes. What was not evident 
at either extreme, however, was sonie practical and constructive plan 
of action for dealing with reported difficulties. This would probably 
have required additional res:>--Lrce£, and time which neither teacher nor 
parent could have fo*und easily. !»ever-the-less, some increased 
thougntful interaction between Aboriginal families and the teachers 
working with their children would seen a necessary area of future 
effort. To be helpful, however, something far more thcug^itful than just 
increasing opportunities for interaction •/ould be needed. Preparation 
which »/ould increase understanding and set positive expectations on both 
sides could be undertaker, at both a generad and a local level, and efforts 
xade to establish positive personal connminication before trying to deal 
with natters of education. 
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SECTION VIII; GUIDELINES TOR PLMl^ING AND ACTION 



A project such as this has certain potential contributions and limitations. 
It can, perhaps, help to define objectives and priorities in educational 
work, and add something to understanding of the origins of educational 
problems. Possibly, too, it can help to indicate some of the character- 
istics which a successful plan for supportive help is likely to need. 
When it comes, however, to devising action on field work, this project is 
not in a position to make specific recommendations. 

Although the range of problems experienced by families participating may 
have been representative of the scene in Victoria, contacts in this project 
were of necessity limited. Further, it is considered that decisions on 
field work in any locality should be made as part of a comprehensive 
approach, which involves definition cf work in other professional fields, 
local needs, and Aborigines themselves. 

At the outset of this project, the opportunity existed to participate more 
directly in the development of field work in this State. The appointment 
by the Victorian Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs of its own pre-school 
advisors has changed the nature of the contribution which has been poss- 
ible or expected. 

The following suggested directions for effor-t are presented as guidelines 
for planning, and for thinking out the nature of useful action; also as a 
basis for considering what responsibilities pre-schooi teachers may have 
to Aboriginal families. These recommendations are accompanied by explanat- 
ory notes; the first group relates to the general approach which appears 
to be needed to educational problems; further suggestions deal more 
specifically vich issues of concern to pre-school teachers. 

Recalling the p'orpose to which suggestions are directed, the basic concern 
ir *:/idt of the increased functional independence and social equality of 
Aboriginal Australians who wish to participate successfully in the general 
Australian community. Educational progress is seen as a step which it is 
agreed is necessary in achieving this goal. It is sometimes referred to as 
a "method" by which cultural independence might be pursued. 

But the use of the word "method** here, rather than prerequisite or inter- 
mediate goal, can trap us, as non-Aborigines, into thinking that -che 
question of how to facilitate such change has been dealt with. Only the 
nature of the effort which Aborigines might make has been specified. What 
is not specified are the methods of support by which white society might 
help them pursue independence. 

It seems necessary to draw a distinction between adopting the general 
premise of a relationship between "better^'education and Aboriginal 
independence, and making a sequential plan of action tlirough which 
Aboriginal people can be assisted over time to make the educational 
changes needed to allow such independence. Questions need to be raised as 
to what kinds of leauming must occur in order to reduce existing diffic- 
ulties for Aborigines in urban situations. Under what conditions is it 
appropriate to be making plans and recommendations for their education 
at all? If methods of providing educational help are equated with funding 
earlier or longer attendance in planned education programs, the basic 
problem may be side-stepped altogether. Consequently, it is to these other 
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questions that the following working notes direct attention. 

Since the responsibility undertaken by the University project staff was 
that of a pre-school education project, the results of this exploratory 
study are presented from that viewpoint. It is hoped, however, that 
their relationship to other gircas of responsibility, and to other 
approaches to the overall situation will be evident from this report. 



Chapter 1? A GENERAL APPROACH TO EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 



17*1 The basic problem and its links with pre-school education 

Whether or not one starts with the preventive concerns of regnlax pre- 
school centres or the remedial concerns of educational intervention 
studies, attention is attracted eventually to children's learning 
experiences at home. One finds that some home environments may be lack- 
ing certain ingredients which give children necessary educational 
support. 

The response from an intervention framework has beea to develop parent 
education prograjTis, which instruct parents in ways of nelpiog children 
with learning which is basic to academic work at school. In this way, it 
is hoped to influence significant elements of children's home environ- 
ments in educationally positive directions. 

Studies takins thi-^ approach have not, however, dealt with the question 
as to wh;^ it is that parents of children in educational difficulty have 
not created home conditions more positive for children* s development? 
The nature of programs assumes that interest, motivation, information 
and demonstration - plus some simple teaching materials - are the 
.T.issing elements. In other words, problems are seen to originate within 
the parents themselves, or at least be within their control to modify, 
through conscious effort. One might also wonder if what has not been 
learned by children is most successfully rectified by making parents 
conscious of this, and helping them take an instructional approach with 
cnildren. 

These underlying premises for planning educational work with such famil- 
ies are thro^^ into question by data from this and other projects (e.g. 
Gordon, 1971). If one studies the family situations of children referred 
to by tne majority culture as "culturally disadvantaged", one finds that 
many parents' environments are no less adverse to learning and behavioural 
change. Negative influences in their physical and social setting, and 
those accumulated from previous experience, are preventing many parents 
from learning from informal opportunities, and from profiting in any 
lasting way from planned education programs. 

To try to rectify the difficulty for children by having teachers attempt 
to teach parents child- rearing skills, considered more adequate, fails to 
recognize that an even more negative set of factors is preventing adult 
learning - or acting on the results of learning - too. In ..ddition, it 
ignores the fact that relationships between parents auid children who 
have grown up under conditions of social deprivation may not be conducive 

?}5 



to positive informal leaxning or to educational communication. 



The most obvious source of educational problems has little to do with 
formal learning, in the nome or elsewhere. There is an absence of basic 
conditions needed to support general development, and to make learning 
at a conscious level, or planned help with this, possible. In this 
project, trying to create and maintain such basic conditions for learn- 
ing has consumed our major time and effort. In many families, it has 
been impossible from within the pre-school program to create or sustain 
them. 

Work towards ensuring such prerequisites to educational change cuts 
across departmental responsibilities in health, education and social 
welfare, since matters of timing and priorities are involved, and the 
educational nature of supportive procedures. 

Recommendation 1 ; It is suggested that future action in 
support of educational progress is directed, initially, 
to creating conditions in which educational processes may 
operate. 

(This is in contrast to intensified instrucT:ion which pre- 
supposes conditions under which development and leaming 
can occur and be sustained.) 

17.2 Priorities in creating conditions conducive to cognitive progress 

There are limits to which one may try to influence family life, partic- 
ularly that of faunilies who identify with another cultural group. In 
concern about conditions affecting Aboriginal education, it stems import- 
ant to look first at contributing factors for which non-Aborigines have 
direct responsibility. 

Other reports have drawn attention to the continued existence of prejudice 
and discrimination in Australia. This project could add to examples, and 
would support concern with the re-education of the white community, and 
preventive action with children, in this respect. Field work experience 
in this project, however, also indicates an urgent need to re-consider 
more familiar ways of organizing and using supportive resources, so that 
their potential value for others is preseirved. Illustrations from field 
work suggest that the key to progress does not lie in just increasing 
material help or educational facilities; but in the extent to which 
resources and energies are used in ways which express to others under- 
standing of human needs, and which apply what is known about positive 
conditions for leaming. What additional human resources might be brought 
to bear on human problems? 

Much nas been said about what should be changed; little about what 
accomplishing this demands from people. In order to avoid either a hand- 
out situation or a withholding (in case this encourages dependence) of 
support which is needed for dealing with problems, it would seem that 
educational in;7Tedients need to be built in to the manner in which re- 
soixrces are used. It is the relationship , at any one time, between 
environmental support and physical and psychological factors within indiv- 
iduals which makes for opportunities to intersect the vicious circle 
between depressed home conditions and limited education. 
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Increased emphases in administrative procedures in the following direct- 
ions would help greatly in creating such a relationship. 



Recommendation 2; In order to help establish and maintain 
conditions in which families can make educational changes, 
procedures for administering support would seem to need to 
allow: 

a. the differentiation of centralized and local responsibilities 

b. the planning and coordination of programs of support which 
deal with the problems experienced by Aborigines, rather than 
programs conceived roimd the usual responsibilities of sep- 
arate Government Departments or professional fields of work 
(e.g. health, housing, education, welfare) 

Unless the principles of local freedom of action (within general policies), 
differential use of funds according to family needs, and confidentiality 
in administering resovirces on individual bases, come to be accepted, it is 
hard to see how the "hand-out** problem and its negative effects on educa- 
tion and independence can be overcome, without withholding support needed 
if the situation is to be improved - even for the next generation. 

It shoxxld be noted, however, that not all the support needed is material; 
only those engaged in work at the local level can give, easily, the h\uiian 
(but objective) encouragement and concern perhaps not yet expressed by, 
or accepted from, the wider community. Such a local work force is needed, 
too, for sufficiently regular and accepted contact with communities and 
families to be conversant with their changing needs, and to be available 
sufficiently readily to help forestall family crises, if this is at all 
possible. 

Probably one of the most major tasks ahead is trying to conceptualize 
supportive work from the viewpoint of those in need of assistance. To 
identify the aspects of learning in persons which do help them toward 
independent functioning, without requiring behavioural conformity, further 
study may be needed. Much work, also, is needed to define interdisciplin- 
ary relationships within some coordinated plan of action, related to the 
current experience of a family. This last task should not be xander- 
estimated. What is urgent is not just increased exchange of information 
between people engaged in different programs, or more written reports to 
be circvdated. Action decisions need to reflect increased awareness of the 
multiple dimensions of a problem, and some commonly accepted priorities must 
be arrived at, if resources are to be used with optimum effectiveness. 



17*3 Btnphases in educational work with parents 

Parent "involvement" is commonly agreed to be of primary importance in 
early education programs. This project, however, has raised some questions 
about the nature of involvement which might be possible and useful, in 
relation to existing problems for children, and parents. 

Two trends have been evident in work in other projects to date. In some 
cases, parents are involved in planning and organizing group experiences 
for pre-school children, and in taking responsibility for creating the 
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necessaxy facilities. Attention is directed to children's interests and 
needs as they can be observed in play situations, and to ways in which 
parents might help them leaum from these. In other cases, parents are 
"involved" in situations with their own children, taking a more direct 
teaching role. Thliir is thought to help with children's language and 
concept development. 

e 

There are variations on these themes, but the educational task which both 
present to paxents is one of more conscious attention to child-rearing 
responsibilities and interests. 

Neither of these approaches appears relevant to the most urgent needs 
of children in this project who were in educational difficulty. In fam- 
ilies where this occurred, it was evident that parents had serious 
problems in exercising sufficient control over their own lives and home 
management responsibilities to create, in the home, conditions which 
allowed children to think and to learn. In ether homes this was not the 
situation, but here children's development was much closer to levels 
which have come to be expected. 

With a view, then, to helping paxents arrive at a position from which 
they can make home conditions more likely to sustain educational effort, 
this project suggests a change of objectives in work with parents. 
Rather than focusing on the acquisition of knowledge and techniques 
directly concerned with child-rearing, one might need to be concerned 
with how to help parents to extend their own cognitive skills and gener- 
al knowledge to the point where they can deal, with less strain, with 
the usual parental responsibilities. In this way, parents may also exper- 
ience the meaning of education for a person's life - in the sense that 
they can act in the present with more awareness, knowledge, and under- 
standing of the consequences for themselves and others. 

The whole idea of causal relationships, and the possibility of influenc- 
ing events to some degree appears to be outside the experience of some 
families. If conditions needed for adult learning (as previously 
discussed) axe present, help can be given with thinking - with reflect- 
ing on and learning from personal experience; with obtaining information 
and using resources relevant to some immediate goal; with anticipating 
possible results and seeking evidence of actual results; with relating 
the appropriate pieces of events. These, and other cognitive skills axe 
necessary assets in situations requiring one to take individual 
responsibilities. 

Once a degree of control is established, it is much more realistic - but 
likely to be ta\xch less necessaxy - to direct attention to children's 
needs and interests. Home conditions helpful to children's development 
are more likely to exist automatically, and paxents will be in a better 
position to stimulate, spontaneously, sitnilar cognitive skills in child- 
ren. Intrinsic reinforcement for cognitive (rffort may then be experienced 
and actively sustain further learning. Ther? axe then, perhaps, steps 
which need to precede (and might possibly replace) learning more about 
child-rearing, which are challenging educatio*ial objectives for either 
those learning or helping others learn. It is likely that some help has 
already been given with these, as part of the work of many people in 
contact with Aboriginal families with multiple problems. How it might be 
best to approach such a task is an area, it would seem, for much more 
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thought. The notes in the following section suggest some of the points 
which it may be important to keep in mind, in any work towards these 
objectives. Such objectives are in line with some world-wide interests 
in helping individuals increase the degree of responsibility which they 
assume - and are able to assume - for the state of affairs in family and 
community, and for determining the course of their own lives, within the 
limits to freedom set by the need to preserve that of others. 



Recommendation 3; While a differential approach is needed 
to educational work with families, according to varying 
positions of sta>»ility and independence, it is suggested 
that primary concern is given to whether parents have some 
sense of mastery over their own lives and practical work 
loads, and some appropriate source of help in trying to 
acquire the necessary cogi tive skills and knowledge. 



When a position of ordinary control over everyday events has been arrived 
at, it may be helpful to tal^e up some child-rearing issues more directly. 
The emphasis at this point might, however, appropriately be placed on 
cultural freedom to give thought to what Aboriginal parents may want 
their children to be learning, and how this might be achieved. To the 
extent that non-Aborigines can help with such learning and are invited 
to do so, further Joint activities might be developed. 



Notes; 

1) It may be that there are limits to which parents can make up for 
earlier educational problems. One can hardly stress the importance 
01* early learning and ignore this possibility. It is held, however, 
that it is not known at present what is possible here, since 
positive conditions for adult learning are frequently lacking for 
families at present. Most importantly, too, there is a need to 
respond to the awareness which has been created in parents of not 
understanding how to deal with the community in which they are 
living. Regardless of the extent of change possible, there is a need 
to communicate awareness of and concern for their experience, and 

to provide opportunities for self- initiated learning. 

2) The position can be taken that Aboriginal families, re-housed 
according to the social organization of the white community, are 
now placed in the position of having to learn skills and to accept 
responsibilities as individuals which are foreign to Aboriginal 
life styles and concern with community living, and that this degree 
of '^Westernization" is unjustified. 

The wider issues here are beyond the responsibilities which this 
project was in a position to assume, although it has some common 
concerns. The point which it can and needs to make, however, is 
that if Aborigines are faced with certain situations, by virtue of 
changes for which they are not primarily responsible, one may not 
fairly hold them responsible for the consequences, in terms of any 
apparent failure to meet "obligations." There is, instead, the 
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obligation to help them deal with the resiilting experience, and to 
recognize its interrelated facets. Any thought that re-housing of 
itself necessarily contributes to health, education, or even general 
well-being needs careful examination. Approaching "housing" as a 
primary and separate problem may lead to future difficulties. 



3) In respect to the previous point, it seems most necessary to clarify 
the meaning of "independence" for Aborigines>in any one discussion. 

Some current policies and activities appear to contribute to 
independence in the sense of learning not to seek help or concess- 
ions from Government and general community. Alternatively, 
independence to some means freedom to do whatever one wants to, or 
can. In this context. Aborigines may pref*»r to exercise their 
cultural rights to remove themselves from situations and "responsib- 
ilities" which have not been self-determined and conflict with 
established patterns of behavioxir and values. If so, the work 
suggested for adult education would not be needed. 

For this project, "independence" was taken to mean learning how to 
cope with one's immediate situation so that help and concessions 
from others are increasingly less needed, not just less sou^t . If 
participation in the wider community is a goal for Aborigines, this 
educational experience appears to be necessary, even in order to 
protect self-respect and create some sense of security and confidence. 
Althou^ academic skills and knowledge of a scientific nature are 
important elements, schooling does not deal with the set of condit- 
ions which allow these skills either to be learned or used. 

Since unidentified differences in purpose lead to confusion and 
conflicting priorities in planning, and have decided effects on 
action decisions, it appears to be necessary to deal quite openly 
with the nature of independence to which effort is to be directed. 
Lack of clarity and general agreement here (at a functional level) 
make it not only very difficult to progress with educational work; 
they make it quite unclear as to whether certain educational help 
should be the focus of planning at all. 

In this situation, this project has erred on the side of valuing 
the ability to bring thou^t and knowledge to bear on one's own 
situation, and to be less at the mercy of external pressures, in 
whatever social group one is living. 



17>4 Creating opportunities for educational interaction between adults 

In thinking about ways of approaching educational work with Aboriginal 
parents, recognition is needed for the idea that leacming and teaching 
are matters of human communication and experience; and that these are 
not dependent on - may even be hampered by - the development of special 
activities, obseirvable programs, courses, or facilities, in which 
learning is expected to occur at pre-determined times. 

Planned "parent education" programs, which publicly draw attention to the 
educational differences they are concerned to reduce, may just make those 
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who might wish to learn feel even more inadequate* Informal communication 
and help in thinking, at a personal level, may be more appropriate. 

In the normal course of events, opportunities for learning from informal 
sources tend to arise naturally, in interaction with neighbours or 
friends. In the case of Aboriginal families, some planning may be needed 
to create such oppoTtunities. First, social interaction in their case may 
be more limited to those with similar cognitive characteristics; estab- 
lishing communication beyond this group may take time and much under- 
standing. Then, the nature of interaction occurring must not only extend, 
where possible, existing abilities, but also counteract earlier learning 
where this has had negative outcomes. Further, the nature of problems to 
which thought needs to be directed usually requires communication which 
must be treated as strictly confidential. Objectivity is also necessary 
in the persons able to offer educational support. 

Although the above requirements suggest that some preparatory training is 
likely to be necessary, a variety of people might make contributions to 
educational work of this kind. Assistance from both men and women probably 
needs to be available. 

Gaining some degree of mastery over one's personal situation, and some 
understanding of how one's behaviour may affect the experience of child- 
ren, is a task largely independent of the content of specific problems. 
It can, therefore, be pursued in the context of an issue of immediate 
concern to parents. Whether the content of the problem relates to health, 
education, or social welfare, the process of dealing with it can be an 
educational one. The initiative in managing personal affairs can be re- 
tained, and ability to do so increased. 

When there has been opportunity for parents to develop certain patterns 
of thinking in the context of their most immediate concerns, help in 
generalizing them to child-rearing issues can be made available, if still 
necessary. 



Recommendation 4? In order to provide some of the prerequisite 
conditions for learning, and also effective educational help, 
the following should be considered important in work with 
Aboriginal (or other) parents, towards the goals suggested! 

1) sustained personal communication between families and 
someone able to play an educational role, at a personal 
rather than official level(in respect to adult education) 

2) the opportunity within such contact - 

a. for parents to initiate moves towards obtaining help 
in dealing with problems 

b. for others to communicate information which helps to 
identify possible goals, and increases awareness of 
why it may be important to think about these. 

There is much, it seems, to think out here. While the nature of contact 
may best be informal, the nature of teaching help needed is specific to 
certain cognitive skills, and may not occur without awareness on both 
sides. Levels of ability reached by parents, however, are far less crxcial 
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here than the feeling of personal involvement and increased confidence in 
dealing with experience, and being aware of some immediate, positive out- 
come which underlines the possible contributions of education to daily 
life. 

The p\rrpose of immediate effort does, though, need to be kept clear. 
Contacts over pre-school children's needs and progxress have some advant* 
ages, as a basis for developing the nature of parent work suggested,* The 
educational role to be played with parents should not be confused with 
that of taking a consultant role, or a teaching role, in the development 
of facilities or programs for pre-school children. If parents' energies 
and thoughts are focused on these, it may just cover up the relationship 
between home situations and children's development, convey misleading 
information about what is involved in solving Aboriginal children's 
educational problems, and suggest that it is learning related to child- 
rearing which is the main issue. 

It is possible to create awareness of the need to take some joint action 
on behalf of children, while parents are temporarily over-bxirdened with 
their own problems, without implying that this reflects negatively on 
parents. This effort can also be seen as a means of supporting the usual 
parental roles, rather than an alternative to planned education programs t 
which build on to positive home experience a group learning experience 
with peers. 



♦ If both responsibilities are to be assumed by one person, this 
requires appropriate preparation, official sanction, and adequate 
time in a program of work. Althou^, initially, only one may be 
operative, there comes a point in relationships when the adult 
learning situation can, perhaps, be identified and accepted on the 
basis of experienced previously shared. 

There are likely, however, to be many different ways of introducing 
educational help of this kind into everyday activities. Understand- 
ing of local situations is necessary for decisions here. 

Whatever the way selected, success is likely to depend heavily on 
a reduction in adverse influences in parents' learning environments. 
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T7»3 Aboriginal / white commimication on educat ion 



There is an important task to be faced in discussions with Aboriginal 
leaders on educational plans. It illustrates how some of the real work 
for education may, inadvertently, be missed. 

In order to recognize the ri^t which Aborigines have to self- 
determination, the emphasis is now on their assuming control of decisions 
about what activities should be planned or f landed. This has become, for 
some, a gosd in itself. When the activities in question are matters of 
preferred ways of living , the stress on cultural freedom creates no 
problem. When, however, the activities in mind are thought to be ways of 
learning intellectual skills , needed for more equal participation in the 
majority culture, the issue is rather different. These are not behaviours 
which might be learned by trial and error, by having freedom to leam 
from one's mistakes. They can only be learned in interaction with others 
who have previously had opportunity to acquire them, and who are aware 
of what might be learned. 

When discussions on pre- school education, for instance, start with the 
practical matter of what activities or progrrims should be organized, 
there is no chance to think together about different varieties of learn- 
ing and why these may matter in the present situation, or ^.o share 
knowledge and experience concerning learning and teaching. Decisions 
tend to be made on the basis of preferred activities - what people want, 
or may be assisted, to "do". In this framework, non-Aborigines can only 
give advice, at a behavioural level. If such advice is offered without 
being requested, it perpetuates a paternalistic position which may well 
evoke resistance, being felt as an attempt to control Aboriginal 
activities. If advice is withheld, educational problems may not be dealt 
with and paternalism may just change hands. 

Achieving an educational, rather than organizational, framework for 
discussing education presents problems even in the general community. 
But the task can be identified and a start made. 



Recommendation 5? In discussion with Aborigines, on plans 
for education meant to reduce existing discrepancies, an 
effort may need to be made to talk in a framework which 
allows activities to be seen as teaching tools, related to 
given goals. (The present tendency to focus on who should 
decide activities and run programs prevents discussion of 
educational questions and the sharing of what understanding 
of these we have. It is not the knowledge exchanged which 
is the main point here» but the process of thinking out 
something together - a matter to be distinguished from 
just expressing opinions.) 
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Chapter 18 TEACHING ACTIVITIES WITH ABORIGIMAL CHILDRBt 
TO TO PRE-SCHOOL CEWTRE5 IK YICTOHU 



Problems reported in field work do throw into question the usefulness 
of giving priority to work with pre-school children of Aboriginal 
faipilies, at this point in time. Apart from the practical problem of 
developing sufficiently sustained contact with those in ©est lurgent 
need of educational support, it seems that special help woxild need to 
be sustained, as long as existing conditions remain- This is borne out 
by information on the response to school work of children progressing, 
from a retarded start, in our own programs. 

For this reason, it seems a practical necessity to focus major educa- 
tional effort on dealing with the origins of educational problems, 
rather than their symptoms in children's levels of cognitive develop* 
ment- While a circular relationship here is recognized, and theoreticallyt 
changes in either should have positive outcomes, there are prioril .es on 
practical grounds for both teacher and learner, in accomplishing change. 

Concern with prerequisite conditions which make cognitive progress 
possible should not, however, be taken to mean a stress on environmental 
change alone, nor on parents rather than children. It requires dealing 
with concxirrent external influences and related internal states and 
behavio\irs of both. Setting these priorities mi^t more ^propriately be 
activated at present out of concern for h\iman experience, rather than 
an interest in selected cognitive gains - even with the consequences of 
these for the individual in mind. 

In this project, it has been found entirely possible to establish 
accepted pre-school education programs with Aboriginal families, and to 
extend enrolment to non-Aboriginal families or introduce children to 
regular pre-school centres, at the wish of Aborigines themselves. This 
result should not be confused, however, with the question of what such 
programs contribute to the solution of an overall problem. 

Having set this context for thinking, it needs to be stated immediately 
that it is still considered most important to maintain whatever contact 
is possible with pre-school children and their parents. 

For one thing, we have no evidence that gains made during any teaching 
sessions possible are not sustained, and some clues that they are. This 
is quite a different matter than whether further cognitive learning 
proceeds at a more normal rate. Any gains seem worthwhile. In addition, 
positive change in the problems of families and the conanunity's response 
to these may take time; this makes it important to plan some compensa- 
tory measures for children's general well-being. Requirements for 
physical and mental health must still be met, regardless of educational 
progress, and pre-school teachers normally carry some preventive 
responsibilities here. Also, children themselves may have developed 
patterns of behaviour which contribute to general stress at home; some 
opportunities for re-leaming may bring about a state of affairs more 
helpful to cognitive development. 

In those families where pre-school children are not in educational 
difficidty, in respect to general expectations, supportive ii.lerest in 
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their develoj^jent say be all the special help needed; but this, too, seems 
iiqportant to express and siistain, in view of the past experience of many 
Aboriginal parents - both socially and educationally • and the apparent 
social isolation of a niBDber of Aboriginal families in the wider 
coi&nunity* 

At present, then, a major reason for maint|uning contact between a pre* 
school teacher and Aboriginal families is just because of the positive 
personal contact >rtiich can grow out of joint interest in young children's 
progress, and the fact that establishing comminication with parents may 
take time and special thou^t. Such contact creates one of the few 
bridges operative at present across differences in experience and cultural 
barriers. In the long run, positive interaction on grounds of mutual 
respect uid interest, with built-in opportunities for informal learning, 
may make the strongest contribution to change. This kind of coBmoinication 
does not develop, however, in the relatively superficial, more passing 
(thou^ good-natured) contacts which tend to occur in groups and in 
organized situations, carrying official labels. 

It is important for pre-school education that the purposes of work at 
any one time are differentiated clearly, so that both parents and teach* 
ers are aware of what they are doing, and of why they are making certain 
practical arrangements; and, particularly of how these purposes relate 
to other conmainity activities which involve pre-school children and their 
parents. This helps to ensure both accurate information about coMBunity 
services and some realistic basis for seeing what has been achieved to 
date, in a possible sequence of work. 

At present, it is difficult to know under what administrative arrange* 
ments any such pre-«chool work could be furided or best Xindertaken. As 
with other guidelines, however, some tentative reconaendations can be 
made, on the basis of experience to date, about the nature of work which 
might be useful, and how it might be approached. 



16.1 A suggested starting point for thinking for pre-school teachers 

Previous sections of this report have drawn attention to the range of 
differences between families of Aboriginal descent in this State; also 
to the varying aspects of learning in children which their past exper* 
ience has allowed them to acqu _re. On either educationsd or practical 
grounds, the task of planning ^ork with children cannot be approached 
usefully with a fixed set of activities in mind. 

The generally-accepted concept of pre*school education as "attendance 3. 
a pre-school centre** needs some re-structuring, in order to deal with a 
wider range of educational needs than usually met in regular pre-school 
centres, and to recognize some serious cultural responsibili"^ies. 
Teaching activities neer* to be related to some explicit objectives, the 
value of which for Aboriginal children can be discussed by Aboriginal 
parents. This approach is also needed in order to generalize, to quite 
imfamiliar situations, teaching procedures and educational principles 
found, over the years, to be important in planned programs for young 
children, regardless of the particular aspects of learning to which 
priority is given. For example, the principle that a pre-school program 
shoxxld be evolved from study of the needs of the particular families 
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participating and on the previous Icarr.irj^ of the children enrolled aay 
meai t in j;o'ne C2So^ ^ that the immediate relevance of peer-rrr)up eKterier.w 
for children, and contact with an established pre-school centre for 
parents?, nay be an inappropriate and quite xinrealistic starting point. 
It is dangerously easy to hide educational problems ;inder patterns of 
institutionalised behaviour. Teaching experience ir* this pro.7ect, in 
relation to current trends in policy, let^vrn one wit-i a f'vox'^ deal of 
concern that children's r3adinoss tc profit fron eirolmert in a group 
learrun^ situation will be judfred mainly on grounds of social confidence, 
overlooking prerequisite co^itive Trogress, not S3 easily obseived cr 
defined. 

This xjoTini-^nt should not b^^ t'ilc?n to mean that regular prc—?chool centroc 
have net exT'ectationt; to wh.cr. cnildren must conform; rather, quite the 
oipo.^ite ir trae. Teacp.err try t; design activities relevant to child- 
ri>n's levels of development. The ^oip situation does, however, make 
certain demands on those parti cipati>ig aiid individuals' previous devcl- 
opnent is irually a cor.si.'^eration in enrolment. 

For ror.-Aboririncl teacnors ir.teri*str i in educational work vith Aboriginal 
families, it is surref^ted that the initial question for thought might bei 

"In wh5.t circun'Stances is it appropriate for non-Abcrigines 
to involved in the eiucation of Aboriginal children?* 

Within thf- limits which are sot in answering this question - and these 
exist for part-Aborir.inal children as well as those living a mere tradit* 
ional life - one may then, need to a^k: 

••What educational help can pre-schccl teachers bring, to the 
work of enabling Aboriginal families • at varying stages of 
stability and independence - to create and maintain conditions 
needed to rupport children's cognitive and general development?" 

rather than 

••What provision should be r.ade for pre-schooling?" - in the sense 
of facilities such as pre-schooi centres, or of group activitiec 
in sorr^ institutionalized program - whether this is "run" by 
Aborigines or non-Aborigines, parents or teachers. 

There seems a need to create the type of working contact between pre- 
school teachers and Aboriginal parents which leaves activities oyen to 
joint planning, and to rrodif ication according to widely differing cultural 
positions, practical circumstances, and the changing degree and nature of 
personal and educational support needed in any ore family, over time. 

At present, it woald seem rr-ore helpful if pre^school activities with 
Aborif:inal children could be introduced as part of some comprehensive 
approach to helping Aboriginal families with multiple piotlems, rather 
than initiated separately, from within the field of pre-school education. 
This is a matter of priorities and timing with any one family or locality^ 
one of coordination of local support. Professional freedom is needed 
concerning the educational content of work with children and parents, 
however; and the collaboration needed at local levels is not something 
which can be achieved by administrative decisions, or necessarily by 
subsuming pre-Kchocl activities under the general label of ••Aboriginal". 
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Pre-schocl teachers night, perhaps, be participants in small, local 
plaiming groups, ir a position to understand the imaiediate probleirs of 
particular fsimilies and to plan a possible sequence of field work, in 
consultation with those faziilies and otners in the coinnunity - and within 
general Govemrient policies concerning the ocjectives for which funds 
are available, Prcfessior.al leadership and official san'^tion would 
probably be needed for such a working group, and relaxed and positive 
personal relationships with Aboriginal faniilies essential. More than 
one or two special appointzients night not, however, be needed. Support 
which allowed persons already playing roles in the coirx:unity (and with 
understanding of Aboriginal needs in relation to the comnunity as a whole ) 
to be s'officiently free frcr existing responsibilities to give tin^e to 
this work, night be :.r.e appropriate ilan. This niay work setter t.^ctn 
ir^posing sozie obvious additional stracture, 

A regjlar pre-school centre could serve as one possible oase fror:, which 
a teacher night, if apicirted to do so, enga^-^ in such cooperative 
activity^ It nay, however, be inportant that the enploying body is such 
tnat she is independent cf local press^ores, wnetner pre-schocl or 
Aboriginal* 

If such a cooperative str^ct-ire for pre-school work is not possible, 
experienced teachers, laniliar with iocal situations, could still develop 
contacts with Aboriginal laniiies whicn w-uli serve a variety of needs. 
In this case, novever, a naoh ncre general role would need to be filled, 
in our experience. If a teacher is net to carr:,^ an irrpossible load of 
awareness and wor.<, tnis expanded r:le (wnicn occurs just by virtue of 
contact) needs official recognition, s: tnat the support and reso'jxces, 
and professional contacts neeie:: tc zake it feasible, can be arranged. 



15,2 Pre-schocl centres and the needs of Aboriginal children and parents 

It is considered that r^nds are needed on a non-racial basis, to allow 
the develcpzent of pre-sonccl trograns relevant to tne needs of all 
Australian fanilies, including Aboriginal; also for continuing study of 
what these needs are, and n:v they nay be char^in^, over tirre, 

Fron tne vievpcint zi planning, a distinction needs to be nade between 
seeking f^nds for: 

1) ar. erergency trtgran wnicn substitutes for soz.e of the usual 
ro-e and parental crntricutions to children's early learning 



2) a supplerentar:* ocnrunity service which extends pooitive home 
conditions, Ln ways which are vadued by parents and children 
and which canrct usually*' be provided, even in privileged 
hone situations. 

In the first case, one ; lans towards decreasing needs, at least for the 
sane fanilies or areas. (Tne prograns of t: J - r-';;,ect at present fit this 
temporary category, although ••tenporary^ - .-^n to Aboriginal field 

work serves rtore to keep clear the purpos jrt and the najor task; 

it nay be xnrealistic to expect an early it. In the need for support,) 
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In the second case, the wider development of facilities is appropriate 
as a general service, alljiough there are obvious limits to the planned 
education programs which a community can afford. 

The relative urgency of providing funds for supportive educational services, 
to families rearing children in adverse conditions, as against the need for 
funds for extending general pre-school services, is not quite such a cleax- 
cut question as arguments for "equality of opportunity" infer. In the first 
instance, there are certainly responsibilities to help children meet the 
general expectations to which they aire likely to be subjected. In the 
second case, it needs to be recognized that educational progress itself 
creates other needs, and other than educational expectations must also 
be met. 

If, for example, there are insufficient outlets for learned skills, abil- 
ities, and understandings, and if the environment does not provide the 
level of stimulation to which individuals have adapted, new problems arise. 
In this case too, there can be considerable stress for families, individ- 
uals, and comirunities. Maintaining a balance between person and environment 
is a task of continuing importcince and challenge, regardless of educa- 
tional levels. Mental health issues, as well as social and educational ones, 
would seem to be very much involved. There have been many efforts over the 
years, from those concerned with a human development approach to education, 
to indicate the problems which arise for people when action is taken on 
one aspect of their needs, without concern for its effects on others. 
Still, however, there seems to be little progress in recognizing the issue 
at a practical level. We have not created a person-based action framework. 

The following notes are concerned with the question of how much regular 
pre-school centres can, or should, carry responsibility for the needs of 
young Aboriginal children, in the present situation. Leaving aside for the 
moment any cultural questions relating to the content of learning, what are 
the educational issues, and the cultural questions affecting the way in 
which one might work - or be able to work - with Aboriginal families? 

The first matter to be considered is: how does a program in which Aborig- 
inal parents are participating relate to parental responsibilities? Is it 
planned to help parents in difficult family circumstances to carry 
parental responsibilities which the family, eventually, will need to assume, 
in order to meet community expectations and to arrive at the usual degree 
of independence? or is it one which needs to develop in some more contin- 
uing way, as an adjunct to homes which give children a positive educational 
start? In the case of Aboriginal families, a pre-school group might, 
perhaps, be viewed more as an aspect of extended family living, than as a 
separate addition in the form of a community service. The point in quest- 
ion is, however, not so much how it is viewed, but what purpose it serves 
and who is carrying the work load for meeting certain responsibilities to 
children? Unless some working agreement as to the direction of effort is 
arrived at, compensatory help for children, introduced in emergency situa- 
tions, may merely extend family dependency, and develop self-perpetuating 
programs on bases which prevent them, perhaps, from meeting future needs. 

In order to avoid this problem, it seems necessary, in planning and fund- 
ing, to define "program" as a program of work towards specified purposes, 
rather than a program of activities occurring in a certain place, with 
certain people. The responsibilities assumed need to be clear to all 
involved. 
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Pre-school centres have, in the past, carried both compensatory axid 
supplementary roles. Thece are still both operative to varying degrees, 
with different families. There are, however, some limits and advantages 
in fajnily or peer-group situations which are not entirely interchangeable 
in their educational value. Since pre-school centres exist because 
children, too, regardless of cultural identity, have rights which need to 
be considered, it seems reasonable to set some limits to how the role cf 
pre-school centres is automatically adjusted, in response to changes in 
preferred patterns of social organization, adult behaviour and attitudes, 
ajid other developments in the community. 

Relationships between the work of regular pre-school centres and the 
educational needs of Aboriginal children are considered, here, with these 
thoughts in mind. 



Pre-school centres and compensatory support ♦ 

Children from Aboriginal families in educational difficulty have teen 
found, in this project, to have two main kinds of compensatory needs. 
One set relates to basic conditions for human development; the other to 
help with specific areas of leaminei which are largely dependent on 
adult-child interaction. 

To what extent can these special needs be provided for within the usual 
kind of subsidized pre-school centre in Victoria? This is quite a diff- 
erent question from that of whether Atoriginal children and parents can 
be incorporated, happily, into the activities of such centres. 

As mentioned earlier in the working notes on pre-school education, pre- 
school centres are concerned with creating and maintaining those condit- 
ions which motivate and reinforce general development and educational 
processec. Or.e might reasonably think, then, that attendance at a pre- 
school centre could automatically provide for any children's 
compensatory needs. (The question here is one of wnat it is possible to 
provide; it is not assumed that all children from all families in all 
ireas will need all forms of special support.) 

A few of the basic conditions needed can be met in a common form, across 
individuals. For some children, the space, fresh air and jun, constructive 
cutlets for ener^vy, and encouraging interest and concern of an adult who 
has time to listen, are needed very much. Maintaining other positive 
conditions requires, however, that the teacher adapt the setting to what 
the children bring to the group. Usually, it is possible to adjust, 
sufficiently, the equiprr.ent provided, to maintain suitable opportunities 
for the development of physical skills. This (with its relationship to 
general feelings of confidence and well-being) also fills aii important 
need. 



' "Compensation"is used here in a different sense than that of trying to 
accelerate certain learning by direct and intensive instructional methods. 
It is not inferred that there is something wrong with persons. One seeks 
ways of reducing or counteracting the negative influences which operate, 
it appears, to retard self-motivated learning. Expectations of children 
may be temporarily :id.justed, to allow continued progress, without losing 
sight of some mi:amal goals which may need to be pursued witli urgency. 
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Wliothor tlu» above oU'iTiontii: of pro-school ceritros are called on to 
substituto l\'v inaioquato conditions elsewhere, or to maintain positive 
ones in iuipiiort ol' nt^w lear:iint:> is not, then, a major problem. Whether 
or not thoy c:in crrvr a purpose for the Aboriginal children in question 
ic dppt-^:ivh::it , howoviM', on whether other basic prerequisites to progress 
can b-'^ ma ' nta I i. ?ac« i withi the kird oT r;:)jc? {iduccitif-anl ret:^,'d?ti u 
reported for fo:no on LI iron i:v tnii: proj-'^ct, some very much more gross 
adjustm^ntc to tn^^ u:ual ,'Toup fottin^"; would be needod. 

P-^foro' taking' t:iir -ai rcvU-.s^ion furth.or, it i;hould be re-stated that the 
"rotari.it i'>n" iir.dor roviow it^ relative to the requirements of life in the 
wivlor Au:' trj.1 i-in. c-M^^iunity; alr-o that the levels of learning under 
discucri'V ir^^ 'lot ch iriictt^rirtic ^f Aborif.ir al children in ^^eneral . They 
do occur, 'low-^V'^r, .-'if f icio:;tly frequon.tly to warrant special planning. 

Some of t:'" difficulties' jf ce-:;; onsatory teachinr efforts in tiie group 
i^ettin/T u't^r-^ nottM earlier i:v thi;-": rorort. Levels of ser-.sory stimulation, 
ippropriato to i^tp.-^r chiluron, W'^rk actively a^air'.st attempts to reverse 
patterns of irruiirive rt^-i .-nainr ar.d of poor concer^tration whicn are 
affecting the cfiancoc. of co.'-^utiv-^ doveljpment. T.hese are not necessarily 
evido!it in vi.-oroui: phyi-ica* activity. In addition, the attractiveness 
of vi.^,wil . U...uli r-rovido i in pre-sc::ool ^vroup competes successfully 
arai*^:'t t'"o iniiroot nat -ro :f auditors or:e:." which, in tn.e midst of ^oup 
activity, aro mucn r.oro iiff.:s-. Fnio- ices little to help establish or 
rtrorirth-^n liottv.irv. oriiilo, f iT'tn-r iv n;ced for j^on.e by varying; degrees 
of •''ar inft^ctior . On aJiit^^ry ac.ity, ncwevor, ion euucational comrr.unic- 
atior. i-^p»\ io, 

P^'irthor, tn-' Ii::'it:r to b-^'^MV ic *r :'.oe.ioo. for the safe anu enj-^yable 
f'xrict ioninr: of ,v\y pr-^-.^ch.or>l c'To ij navo oeo:; fo.ind tor far rcT.ovei from 
the experi^MXO of oor.-^ chil iro:: to deal with, initially, i.n tnis: 
situation.. Th.iL' f.ao ^t'-ld tn-^ f.'^r fro ipr i?r,allor in n^ir.ber than t-.ose 
usually subci i. Tnis i not .1 u-t i co:^.tr"l rrcblor, Wliile teaching 
er:or.f:ios must ro in. erforcin.--, o\terr;ally, tnese safeguards for tne 
group. avh;l t-chil'i comrunic^.tio: ar*. i ti'^e r.eeiei for otner ieaminr. 
suffers. ?if i iculti-^c nero are increas-^d by severely inadequate ctmr.unic- 
rkiils; ar:d s^imo chiidrer. h.ave icq lire 1 patterns cf i^rtiorin^ verbal 
requcstr, since these teni, ir: tneir e:-:p*^rience , not to be follower witn 
effectiv*^ action. 

There are, to-^, oth.er areas f-^r thourh.t. Attendance in a relatively 
large peer-^-roup, without come cor;ara::le experiential i^asis for contact, 
and without havinr yet dovelcpei exrresslve lang"uare to any effective 
dep^ree, .T.ay .have more negative effects or: self-concoptc t'r.an positive ones 
on tr.c acquir Lti'-^n of more oimilar abilities. If the ^3roup is largely non- 
Aboririnal , early .atti tu ieo to peers nave particular two-way ?igr.if icance. 
Any discrepancies in :-n.ysical care :r basic hyriene .may further work 
afainrt cnsurin.,-" positive self-concerts in this v;i.^er social group. In 
the face of mcertain.ty or fe-f liners, seemingly, of unfamiiiarity or verbal 
friintration , Abori;:inal chilar^-^n h.avo b' -:T. obser/ed to seek, consistently, 
the company of relatives or Ahoriri'ial fri-nds; the employment of 
Abori;;:inal as^i^tants ir pre-school centres, which may have certain other 
advantarer. (particularly, perhiaps for adults), cff'-'ts another possible 
r^^treat from verbal communication and other learnin£: tasks. Opportunities 
for loarninr may inadvertently be removed, rather than presented at an 
appropriate level. 
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When It comes to providing an effective substitute for the early parental 
stimulation of symbolic processes, which children in other home circum- 
stances receive, the pre-school group setting can offer only limited 
help. Intensive, personal contact with the same adult, over a period, in 
interaction situations where invitations to physical activity are few, 
have been found necessary, in this study, before there is evidence of' 
learning. I the general group, language models - though available - 
lose tneir science; the setting itself may lack meaning, in terms of 
children's previous experience and, if so, it is even harder to make up 
lost grouTid, since motivation for communication is reduced. 

Although there is considerable intellectual stimulation in a pre-school 
group, children may escape responding to any cognitive challenges. This 
kind of avoidance pattern can carry over from session to session. The 
presence of sources of stimulation - in either equipment or persons - 
iff not suf Pic lent. Som.-(.n= m .-t tskn Hue a d be- able zc arous^-, wait 
for, ai.d '-e-ict to .xr active, av^aj'e -espciiie. Only then is a-ssinilatLon 
(in PLngot':. ti^rms) 5ikt-]y to occur. In pre-schor.l groups, nowever, 
tovoherr; seeni rrore- able- to control their own evoking stimuli tnaz' to 
influence cLildren'o re.ioti on; to thf^se, or to see what consequences 
f-)]low. 3orr..^1 hi'-g ols.^ cl-iim: th? t^doher's attent.un. 
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Tea cher-child contact | rath-?r th an ^oup attendance 

Observations indicate that, much of the time, such Dutcomes as those noted 
aoove occur without th- awareness of even the most -observant and active 
of teachers, until some established patterns of behaviour become more 
noticeable in tne midst of many deT^ands on her attention. Some teaching 
tecnr:iqu33 used may maice this .r.ore likely. The fairly common practice in 
pre-school centres of "giving children time" to produce desired responses 
spontaneou?" is helpfal wnen the absence of these is due to affective, 
-ctivational factors; it is not at all helpful, however, when the problem 
is^one of "onlearned prerequisite elements of behaviour which are needed 
before sucn a response can occax. 

InfonTial discussion with teachers who have cooperated with project staff, 
in their liason wor> with pre-school centres, indicates that they may 
lock for rrorress in Aboriginal children as a matter of extended first- 
hand experience - the ran£:e of activities which children have tried, and 
the relate! social participation. When a basic difficulty is that of an 
aco'x-nulation of ^onlabelled, poorly recalled, and unclassified experience, 
f^^tner sensory intake is not necessarily a priority, although the 
situatiori of a pre-school group forces attention in that direction. 

Unless there is a direct effort to work at and evaluate progress with 
these specific areas of le^-...ing difficulty, the problems of attempting 
compensatory program in such a group situation may not be apparent at 
all. The issues discussed here may have an ail-too- famil iar ring, and be 
dis.missed a^ part of the usual responsibilities of a pre-school teacher. 
This is quite misleading. Although areas of difficulty may be familisir, 
the levels of fionctioning are very different; and the initial acquisition 
of abilities ani b'^baviours is a very different learning task than that 
of their maintenance and generalization. Although problems may not be 
causing excessive disturbance in th^*' group, or reflect in any way on its 
suitability for children at a different point in development, differences 
in performance are far greater than would be noticed unless some definite 
teaching effort is attempted. 
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Children, then, may be enjoying the play materials and company which 
pre-school centres provide - and this has its own value# But this may be 
misleading, in educational terms* They may be making little progress 
with some very basic, and not easily observable, aspects of learning 
which have escaped attention. A teacher seriously trying to facilitate 
these may have excessive problems to contend with in a group setting. 
The consistent reinforcement schedules needed to build new learning 
behaviours are almost impossible to maintain in a group of 25 - 50 child- 
ren, and the social approval of peers for some existing behaviours, 
which are blocking development^ can nake these difficult to extir^uish. 
Unfortunately, too, children without self-initiated learning processes 
and creative skills camnot use the enriched opportunities for cognitive 
exploration and creative experiment which pre-school centres character- 
istically provide. 

It is. Then, necessary to recognize the difference between teaching 
responsibilities which are largely preventive and facilitating, and those 
which require the reversal of negative trends in development, and the 
provision of compensatory help for pre-school children* Many experimental 
programs overseas have drawn attention to the need for more focused 
teaching help ^ith similar problems (e.g. Klaus & Gray, 19^8; Blank, 1968; 
Karnes, 1970). Rather than being highly selective over particular skills 
to be trained, in this project there has been intensive focus on certain 
general categories which, while stimulating progress in areas of retard- 
ation, has left room for individual variety in intellectual development. 
Also, cognitive attention has been engaged in dealing with immediate, 
personal experience, rather than in more specific preparation for academic 
learning. 
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Increasing demands on pre-school centres 

Questions as to the effectiveness of group situations for certain aspects 
of learning serve as a reminder that attendance at a pre-school centre may 
not carry any more constant value than attendance at school, when it comes 
to early learning problems - although it may create less stress. But it 
needs to be clear that it is the effectiveness of the group setting for 
specific teaching tasks, and not of the teach-;r, which is in need of exam- 
ination. 

Pre-school centres, too, have other contributions xo make to families. 
Given time and appropriate resources, a pre-school centre could develop a 
variety of teaching opportunities, including a home visiting program where 
teaching outside the group is helpful. 

The opportunities for teaching and learning in a pre-school group are, how- 
ever, very much influenced by the children enrolled. General demands on 
pre-school centres have been steadily increasing over the years, with a 
significant decrease in the professional support available, in any one 
centre or through the availability of advisory help. Psychological services 
available to pre-school centres are also minimal. In addition, the practice 
of enrolling two groups per teacher now means little time for the planning, 
preparation and study which allows teachers to create an educational 
setting, rather than merely one for extet;'-''ig children's experience. 

The trend tJ press for enrolment of a proportion of children with handicaps 
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in pre-school centres is already an increased demand on teachers' time 
for individual attention. While pre-school teachers will want, then, to 
cooperate over enrolments for Aboriginal children where possible, the 
extent to which they can actually assume responsibility for dealing with 
urgent educational needs may be much less than might be expected. Even 
if it is not possible to plan, at a general level, more effective ways 
of compensating for an absence of certain parental help, some more 
realistic appraisal of what can be handled in a pre-school group would 
appear to be important. 

Without recognition of this, there could be unfortunate results. Planning 
might deal neither with providing effective compensatory help for child- 
ren , nor with action towards assisting families towards changed home 
circumstances. Further, the educational and other contributions which 
could be made from the pre-school group might be missed by Aboriginal 
children, because they are offered at a point in development or cultural 
relationships which is inappropriate to previous experience, for both 
children and parents. The following guidelines may help at this stage. 



Recommendation 6; that some form of sustained teaching and 
personal contact with Aboriginal children and their parents, 
at an individual and fanily level is made possible, before 
enrolment in a pre-school group is suggested or encouraged. 

( A home visiting program may be appropriate, or some less 
personal meeting ground arranged for a start, as a way of 
getting to ioiow children and parents outside a larger group 
situatior ; also of considering cultural issues in education.) 

ReconrjTiendation 7; that care is taken not to communicate to 
Aboriginal parents that attendance in a pre-school group is 
necessarily helpfu] to a chila, regardless of previous 
experience, current general state, or conditions at home. 

(Instead of communicating behavioural expectations, oppor- 
tunities are thought to be needed for parent-teacher communic- 
ation on children's imnediate needs and learning priorities, 
and how these are affected by parents' own experience and 
practical problems:; decisions on how to provide for children 
can then be arrived at together, and the opportunity is left 
open for parents to consider, first , what they can manage to 
deal with independently.) 

Recommendation 8: that teacher- family contact, allowing two- 
way communication, and support to parents in family roles 
be considered the main issue in pre-school education at present. 
( A variety of i. forr^al individual or small group activities of 
L'nmediate use can znen grow out of this effort.) 

Discussion of ':he use of existing ccmmtuiity facilities for 
children's ed" -ation, or the planning of any additional ones 
on cultural grounds, could then proceed with increased awareness 
of the educational choices invoJved^ and of the range of values, 
interests and problems of Aboriginal parents. 
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Admittedly, this position assumes some distinctions in child-resiring 
roles between home and community. Since these roles are not synonymous 
with those of teachers and psirents, there is room for some fuller 
exploration here. Since what happens in a home situation is, however, 
certainly a prerogative of parents, contributions from teachers to 
existing problems can only be made as communication on a positive 
personal basis is developed, and parents are aware of some common 
concerns for children. 



18.3 SufTfregtions about the nature of teacher i>reparation for developing 
contacts with families 



Ideas atout any necessary preparatory work with teachers can only grow 
out of some agreed on responsibilities, in relation to knowledge of the 
training- aund experience of those likely to be involved. In the present 
situation, it is difficult to know what educational work might develop, 
or what responsibilities might rest with various groups - or even to 
what extent opportunities might exist for Aoorigmal/white contact. 
Tnere does seem to be a need to re-think what approach might be made to 
pre-school work. 

The following- comments list areas in which teaching responsibilities, 
inherent i. xhic project , have uncoverca some need for further study and 
thought, m relation to the work undertaken to date. 

1 ) Some re-struct^oring of the usual conceptual framework for 
thinkinv: about pre-school education, in order to make this 
sufficiently flexible for work outside the familiar setting 
of pre-school centre, and to develop some clear professional 
structure for this. 

2) Thiiiicing ocz^ clarifying q'.estions concerning: 

a. interdisciplinary relationsnips, in relation to work with 
families 

b. the relative responsibilities of parents and teachers, as 
these involve informal learning or planned teaching 

c. points of difference and overlap between the concepts of 
"pre-school centre" and "pre-school education" in the 
context of iss\*-:?s in Aboriginal education 

d. the meaning of "respect for another culture" in educational 
work with Aboriginal families 

3) Defining and studying further: 

a. earlier levels of educational progress than those usually 
encountered in pre-school groups in regular centres 

b. questions concerning intelligence and race, and available 
methods of meas^uring "intelligence" and/or educational 
progress at pre-school levels 

c. educational purposes and methods in work with Aboriginal 
parents and with parents whose educational experience may 
have been limited by circiimstances 
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In most of these areas, the need seemed to be far more one of time for 
reflective examination of one's own thinking, knowledge, and attitudes, 
in relation to immediate work, than one of some existing body of under* 
standing or information to be learned in advance, through formal 
courses. Seminar-type work sessions (not just discussion) ceem 
appropriate ways of dealing with these needs. Some opportunity for 
preparatory discussion with others familiar with field work and local 
situations is considered important before starting work. Personal 
experience is seen to be needed, however, in order to make discussion 
or study of certain issues meaningful. 

Since the number of teachers with experience and additional study 
qualifications is likely to be limited, some continuing provision for 
consultation on educational, psychological, and cultural questions is 
likely to be necessary. This would allow evaluation of field work and 
re-thinking of next steps. The flexibility which this retains, if 
allowed for at fairly frequent intervals, seems most important at 
present. Contacts and consultation through such seminar work would also 
help in defining what further information or study is relevant to 
immediate efforts in various areas. 

While some priority in in-service work of this kind may need to ^ 
given to teachers intending to work, immediately, with Aboriginal 
families, it is considered that the outcome of any seminars possible 
would be more positive, and useful, if these allowed interaction between 
teachers working in a wider range of situations. Contacts across 
professional fields, and with persons working simply as community memb- 
ers, would also help in being sensitized to a variety of issues and 
viewpoints, while developing a sense of direction for professional 
work. 

In the matter of communication with Aboriginal people on Aboriginal 
dimensions of problems, the range of differences even within this 
State needs to be given thought. 

These suggestions for teacher preparation are made with awareness of 
some of the educational tasks which may need to be faced. Work in 
these directions would be additional to any study of Aboriginal cultures, 
languages, or history, appropriate to particular areas or appointments. 



18. 4 Practical facilities and resources found helpful in supportive 
work with Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal families in Victoria 

If communication on early education is sought with teachers, by 
Aboriginal communities, the following provisions have been f'^und 
necessary (though not always available) : 

1) the salary of a qualified and experienced teacher 

2) some independent form of trainsport, which houses a small 
selection of portable teaching materials and equipment, for 
work with individuals or small groups (e.g. a medium-sized 
station wagon - without official labels) 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



5) an allowance for equipment and running expenses, for the 
teacher's use 

4) some temporally local base which provides office facilities 
for the teacher and a place where she may be contacted; a 
room suitable for teaching sessions with individuals or a 
few children at a tijne (approx,5-8) and for informal 
educational work with parents; enough outdoor play space 
for the same nximbers, plus some access to toilet facilities* 

Since one of the characteristics of work of this kind is its 
xanpredictable qualities, and teaching sessions are not always possible 
in all homes, facilities need to be independent, if possible, from use 
by others. This allows them to be available at short notice or to be 
set up in advance. 

Work with large groups such as those which mi^t be enrolled in a 
regular mobile pre-school unit is not seen to be the need, althoti^ in 
some areas it may be necessary to begin to establish contacts at a more 
general group level with parents, since ready access to Aboriginal 
homes is not a privilege which shoiild be expected at the outset of work. 
In this project's experience, more concentrated communication at a more 
personal level with both children and parents - even at less frequent 
intervals - is more helpful in both educational and cross«*cultural terms. 

The above suggestions for facilities do not mean that pre-school centres 
with less adequate buildings than those for the rest of the community 
are being described. The facilities needed are not those for peer-group 
experience, primarily. The different and more temporary nat\ire of 
facilities suggested is partly a matter of the need for individual and 
small group work; partly due to the degree of mobility still operative 
for some Aboriginal families - and this is not just a question of 
numbers, since educational needs and practical circumstances change 
dramatically from one family to another; partly a matter of working very 
effectively towards a reduced need for special efforts to counteract 
adverse home conditions whicn limit parental help to children; and 
partly because both Aboriginals and non-Aboriginals involved in planning 
responsibilities may only be beginning to understand, or be able to 
comimanicate on, what provision may be needed for the education of 
Aboriginal Australians, or lor other children and parents in a society 
which can accept and enjoy cultvaal difference. 
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IN CONCLUSION! 



S(ME SIKX^ESTED aiBBASES 



• • • on the nature and content of cotaranication 

rather than on the organization of activities 

and control of facilities and resources 



. • • on opportunities to increase ability to control one's experience 
and to understand the meaning of education 
in this sense 



• • • on creating home conditions which sustain educational processes 
rather than on learning how to ••teach" childiren 



• • • on 3ontinuity of personal-professional contact with families 

• • • on adxilt-child rather than peer-^group interaction 



m m m On reooffi^^zing the range of cultural and educational differences 
between Aboriginal Austradians 

• • • on reniDving the separating label of ••iisadvantaged^', 

and the reasons for it 

• • • on educational consnunication and behavio\aral freedom 
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TABLE 32: FAMILY VARIABLES AITBCTING NATDHE OF SDUCAJIONAL WOBK TOSSIBLE 

(1969 - 1972 BHROIMESTS: N - 55 FAMTjIES) 
Additional variables j Swan Hill | Metropolitan 

GROUP 1a : TWO-PARHiT FAMILIES AGOESSIBLE TO SPSTAIH-|!D CONTACT (40it) * 



Hoiiaehold size 

No. cMldren 
(famUy enrolled) 

No. pre-school children 
(maxijnuiit during contact) 

Average spacing between 
pre-school children 



N - fi 

4-11 people 
2 - S children 

2-4 children 
17-68 months 



K » 14 
4-10 

2-11 

1 - 3 



13-44 (Unknown: 
N - 3 ) 



GBOUP 1b I TWO-PAREm FAMILIES. CONTACT AFFEPTET T MOLTIFLE PROBLatS (l1^) 





N 


• 3 


N - 


3 


Hooaehold size 


7 


- 25 people 


6 - 


11 


No. children 


5 


- 14 


5 - 


10 


No. pre-school ch.-ldren 


1 


- 4 


1 - 


4 


Averags spacing 


14 


- 20 


17 - 


27 



GROUP ^ I TWO-PAREMT FAMILIES. NO PEBMANENT HOUSING (4^) 

N « 2 N 



Household size 

No» children 

No, pre-school ch ■»* viren 

Avera^ spacing 



15 people 
2 - 3 children 
2-3 children 

14-17 months 



Percentages rounder! to .ni:arest unit 

Pltlt frequent itin^^rants or extra boarders : Group lai N«5; Group 1bt N-1 



(cont.) 
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TABLE ?2 (eont.) 



Additioneil variables 



Swan Hill 



Metropolitan 



GROUP, J J. . .M^ITAL .STRK S^OR^mHiY SEPAHATION _C -2 Q5^ 





N - 


6 


N 


- 5 


Household size 


4 - 


15 people 


6 


- 11 


No. children 


2 - 


5 children 


4 


- 3 


No. pre-school children 


1 - 


5 children 


1 


- 2 


Average spacing 


13 - 


50 moaths 


19 


- 42 



GROJP 4 : SINGL E JlO^fflBRS ,^ .C^iANtl^L^ 2i^l^l^^.^USmG_Cjil^ J. 



Household size 

No. children 

No. pre-school childrea 

Average spacing 



N = 9 

5 - 19 * people 
2 - 6 children 
2-4 children 
14-51 months 



N « 2 
2 - 6 ^ 
? - 10 
1 

(imkno^^) 



Notes ; Family oircamstances lanknov.i: N * 5 (5%) 

in contact throagli other Metropolitan families. 

Childrea enrolled distributed as follows: 

Group la ; 59^; Groap lb : 155^; Gro ap 2 : Al^t Group 5 s 22?^: 

Group 4 : 19^; Fanily circoaistances \x:iknovr.: 59^ 

^ plus frequeat itinerants* Croup 52 N^l; Group 4s N»3 

Sources of information in Table 52: direct observation by 
fier \ staff, or mothers* verbal reports. 
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APPENDIX 



SUPPLEMH»TARY NOTES FROM Jnm.D Mom 



In the coTirse of program contacts with Aboriginal families, much 
informal communication on significant issues occurred. This helped in 
immediate interactions. Since the content of such communication is 
confidential, it cannot be used in a report such as this. General 
statements of issues needing attention tend, however, to lose the impact 
which individual situations and personal experience hold. 

These supplementary not^^s on field work are intended to illustrate some 
of the points made at a general level, and to place emphasis more on the 
experience of the Aboriginal people involved than on repercussions for 
a pre-school education program. 

Two sets of notes are added here. The first set coomunicates information 
on the cuirrent state of Aboriginal/white interaction in the areas in 
which we worked. The second addition i« a comrcntary which may help to 
indicate the meaning for adults of what has been referred to as "the 
absence of basic conditions for learning." 

THE SOCIAL mrSBACTlONS OF ABORIGIHAL FAMILIBS i 
FOTES FROM IHTERYIIW RESPONSES 

A few particular issues were selected for more planned attention in a 
short interview with mothers, carried out m 1972. Becaxxse this could 
only be done with a proportion of families, it seems more appropriate 
to present the information obtained as supplementary notes from field 
work, rather than formal interview data. There was, however, an attempt 
to gather comparable and accurate background information, across all 
available families, on a few particular variables of relevance to 
educational planning. Also, the reasons for no interview varied widely^ 
on pretctical grounds mostly, ( temporarily out of contact; verbal 
communication extremely limited; involved in solving an immediate 
crisis , not yet enrolled ) - and families interviewed represented 
some very different backgrounds and jircumstaances. The following 
InLformation may, then, be a useftil start in understanding some ciirrent 
influences in the lives of Aboriginal families in these areas. By the 
time these interviews were carried out, it was possible to ask parents 
directly for information which helped in teaching, and in understanding 
Aboriginal problems in general, and to communicate to them these reasons 
for seekixig it. 

At Swan Hill, interv:.ews were carried out by the Project Coordinator and 
in the Metropolitan program, by the pre-school teacher , following 
attention to some scientific safeguards necessary in obtaining accurate 
data from interviews. Those mothers interviewed r depended positively to 
interview qxies^' ions, on the basis of previously established communication; 
in spite of some problems of verbal expression, Ihe following infomation 
was obtained. 
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(Notes were made in the mother^s presence of the information given, 
with the cozoment that the interviewer wanted to remember what each 
person felt and said, since it was important to understand each mother* s 
position. Responses were coded by the Project Coordinator*) 

Contacts maintained with the wider Aboriginal community 

With an interest in the degree of identification with the Aboriginal 
conmiunityy and in the extent to which a network of contacts within 
kinship groups were still operative for these families, the following 
questions were asked, after an introductor>' explanation about the 
reasons for the interview: 

(Juestionsj ♦ This year, have you visited any friends or relatives 
outside (the subiirb or town of residerce) ? 

♦ Woiild they be Aboriginal or not Aboriginal ? 

♦ Is there anyone else you would like to have seen ? 
In the coxmtry? In another State? 

(The interview took place in the second half of the year.) 

Responses: (Swan Hill: N « 11; Metropolitan: N « 14) 

In both Swan Hill and Metropolitan programs, ,iu8t over half the families 
interviewed had had visits to relatives or friwinds outside their own 
locality, within the current yeax* (S»H,« 6 out of 11; Met.: 9 out of 14). 
In all cases except one (where identity was xmcertain but thou^t to be 
Aboriginal) Aboriginal relatives were involved. In half the cases, non- 
Aborigines were also visited. No parents only visited non-Aborigines. 

Of those who had rot made visits out of their own town or suburb, four 
of the five Metropolitan families and three of the five from Swan Hill 
would like to have visited relatives, and would have done so except for 
lack of finance or transport. In the other three families* contact was 
not sou^t, parents preferring - or being too busy with - family 
activities. In one case, relatives themselves visited* 



Contac^>s with neidiboiirs or friends in area of residence 

Re-housing of Aboriginal families, singly, within the general comrBinity, 
has been for many a very sudden change in social organization. Such 
action has increased practical opportunities for Aboriginal/t^te inter- 
action. To what extent is there actual contact, and what is its zuit\ireT 
The following questions and responses relate to interaction with 
ne labours. 

Questions: ♦ Would you have any contact with next door nei^bours 
or not ? 

♦ Who would have started that - who spoke first? 

♦ What do you usually do together, talk about? 

♦ Would there be any children next door ? (if yes) Do they 
play with yours or not? In their home or here? 
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Responses I 



lpprox^j:?tely half the faailies interviewed iji each program had friendly 
but passing contacts with neighbours (S^H.i N-5; Met.i N-8). This type 
of contact took the form of casual conversation, a greeting, or 
coBoents concerning children. Of the remainijig families, a few had no 
contact or almost none (S.H*i N«4; Met.i N-2) and a few had more 
sust Joined and intiJtate interaction, involving visiting in each others* 
homes, cups of tea together, talk "about things that women talk about**. 
\,S.E.i N«2; Met. I N-4). 

Most mothers could not remember who initiated contact; in most cases now 
it was a two-way affair. In half the cases where closer friendships 
operated, there had been an initial a5)proach by ^te neighbours. 

Contacts between Aboriginal and nei^bouring white children (there were 
no near Aboriginal families in most cases) usually reflected the extent 
of adult interaction. Most of the contacts between children occurred out 
in the street. Where there was inter-home visiting between parents, 
children also played in alternative hcnaes; where there was little or no 
adult contact, however, contact between children still tended to occur 
althou^ this was away from the homes of the Aboriginal families (e.g. 
iq> the street, across the road). 

The above notes present a factual picture only. Interactions between 
faailies reported by mothers cannot be interpjreted just in cross- 
cixltural terms • There were expressions of familiar variations 
in personal child-rearing methods (fot^ instance - the extent of 
s\q>ervision of play) or in the company available (e.g. mostly older 
children around; only ones close are "too rou^ for mine" - or at the 
adult level, "she's a bit hard to get r^ay from"). Even in the few 
cases of little or no contact, two qui^e different sets of variables 
appeared to be operative. On the one hand, probl^s of interpersonal 
relationships in Aboriginal families, obvious and disturbing to those * 
living near, seeoed to result in negative attitvides or rejection by 
neii^bours and sometimes withdrawal of previous friendship at a time 
when there may have been most need for it. In other cases. Aboriginal 
mothers themselves avoided contact; extreme shyness, being "too ashamed" 
of the poverty and disrepair of the home, "not asking for trouble", 
and "not knowing what to say" were some representative conaaents. 

Overall, only 6 of the 25 mothers interviewed had anything more than 
casual, passing contacts with nearby families. This, however, might be 
true of many families in general. Its significance rather depends on 
what other sotirces of contact with the wider Australian community were 
operative, and how mothers perceived the situation. A further question 
was asked. 



Q(xestiont What about other friends in the area - are there people 
you visit ? Would they come to see you too, or not ? 

Responses s 

Answers to this question confirmed xhe personal isolation of the 
majority of Aboriginal families within the wider commanity, as far as 
any involvement in more than passing friendliness* Where there was also 
a one-parent situation, the sense of isolation -^ncreaced. Visits to or 
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by fri^ds in the locality brouj^it the number with more personal 
contact with non*Aborigines from 6 to 9; in two of these three 
instances, the involveiwnt was one of obtaining supportive help. 
To ^Amt extent was this situation changed by contact with groiq) 
activities ? 

Participation in organiaed cogarunity ctoups 

Quest ion t ♦ Do you belong to any organ^aations, anywhere at all? 
iny social groups? ^aiurch activities? 

Responses; 

No mothers in the Metropolitan program were current members of any 
formal organizations. For a few, there was occasional involvement in 
social functions run by community groiq)8 (e.g. R.S.L. and Aboriginal 
Advancement League), with which husbands had some contact. Several 
were interested in local football, but this still appeared to involve 
more casual contacts beyond the family. 

At Swan Hill, about half the families indicated spaamodic involvement 
in one organized group iii which there would have been opiK>rtunity for 
contacts outside the Aboriginal coBammity • the school mothers' club| 
Church social sroupsi Salvation Army meetings? or C.WJL. Two mothers 
e3q)res8ed interest in sporting activities, but were not playing any 
sport at the time of inteirviewing. 



Summary 

In general, the situation in both localities is one of casual inter* 
action which is more frienaiy than not, but of very limited contact 
of a personal neture across cxiltural barriers. It it not suggested 
that this should necessarily be the expected outcome of physical 
assimilation. But how much it mattered to any one family is a question 
for further examination. In only one case was there any voluntary 
expression of interest in aK>re active participation a.id more general 
acceptance, Ryat this is not necessarily achieved by time alone is 
evident in this mother's concern for the increasing loneliness of 
her adolescent childa^n in an urban setting. The absence of anyone 
to help her take preventive action at this stage seems to deserve 
attention. 

There were some clues, from mothers* reports of their perceptioro of the 
town or nei^boujrtiood as generally friendly or unfriendly, that social 
discrimination had oeen experi^ced on occasions, in both country and 
suburban settings, and that come families had nega^ive eaqpectations in 
relation to acceptance by non-Aborigines. The graeral picture for this 
somewhat limited saaoiqple was, however, one %diich se^d more a lack ^f 
positive eiq)erience rather than one of latent hostility, at the le<rel 
of personal interactions. The situation in both areas appe&red very 
open to learning. This was rather in contrast to attitudes expressed 
in official comoDunication. 
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(XaWBITlEY 



• • • the needs of people i^^pear to be falling betveen official progrmm 



In spite of mich vhich has been achieved as a result of increased 
public concern and GovernBent actiont so»ehow the aost urgent needs 
of soM Aboriginal fanilies • those sost in need of support • are 
not ]ret Mt, Som fsRiiies rasain in deep distress. Ssrlier reference 
in this report to the absence of basic conditions for fauaan developamt 
and educational change esqnresses the probles trcm the teaching 
viewpoint. It remains, hoirever, to ooosnmicate soMthii^ acre of the 
aeaning of the situation as sose Aboriginal fanilies have been observed 
to e3q)erience it» 

The really vital issue ie sosiething never evident in official reports, 
written at one point in tijae. It is knowledge of the cuaiulative 
esqperience over time of an individual which is the key to ^oiderstsnding. 
Ihit, however, is not something which can be placed on public record. 
Perhaps the following glimpses of realities faced by different 
individuals will help to bring to life some of the general statemtnts 
made in the body of this report (see Chap. 14) t and the wgency of 
8<»e coordinated action. 

The personal combinations of sources of stress vary, from family to 
family I but the despair, hopelessness, and utter loneliness of s<aie 
Aboriginal adults - the exhaustion produced by fighting a faceless 
enesy of conflicting requirements and negative expectations - shows 
in voices, posture, facial expressions and direct comments. But there 
is quite striking change evident, followiiig periods of more relaxed 
home life and less active social rejection from both Aboriginal and 
white commmlties. Regardless of the extent of change possible, however, 
there are human obligations to be met. 

Basic prerequisites ... 

An Aboriginal mother and pre-school teacher sit talking during a 
pre- school session. On this day the group is relatively small, but 
there is a soxmd of busy activity and chatter. Three of this 
mother's five pre-school children are present. The others are home 
w^th relatives. The mother is trying to say that she would like to 
come more often with her children rather than sending the older 
ones without her. But at that point she is reduced to tears because, 
in her physically and emotionally esdiausted state, the normal sounds 
of children playing are beyond the level of sensory stimulation 
which is bearable. She lives in the hovtsehold of an extended family • 
there are seveiral groups, each with several young children. This 
family organization has quite a different significance when 
operating in confined space, rather than on a river bank. The mother 
tries to explain that tlie children* s noise is nore than she can 
cope with - anxious that the teacher knows she values the pre-ecliool 
prograc, that she notices the childr^'s needs. 

... the absence of chronic fatigue ? 
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BiqaixiM an asd^ about tha pxograas of • honaliip "^lioatlon^ 
Ibaaa uocortx tba fact that it haa not ten ««t ia aotlon. Ite 
xawon it ia not mm to acgf uaai it ia "knoiffi** ttet tba 
applicanta will not bo food tannta. Ihia Msr •ol'va ona psoblasi 
but what of tha fanily'a T 



Thaxa ia a naad to mpply for a Court Orter. fba looal off ioa 
raq[ui3raa ona to atata OM*a problan and firm ^framal dataila 
aexoaa a wida coimtar. lhara ia moio diffioid.ty in haasriaCy ona 
mat qpaak a littla loolar. Tha roon ia full of othara* vaitinf • 



Ona* a hooM ia Intamittantly imradi^ bj polioa - unannounoad and 
vitbout March warrant - looking for aoapacta aaunc tha itin«nnt 
nanbara of tha houaahold. Or you ara rasoirad in tha nidat of 
Mhool aetiYity ^ polioa officara, in ftmt of paara* and takan 
into eoatody on ohargoa of f«ily naglaet, 

• • • tha naad for a poaitiva aalf <^ laama t 



Thara ia halp with v^sh-naadad houainf • fha aituation ia aaa J* 
in affort ia Mda to bvgr boda, blMteta. Ihie vakaa it diffloult 
to pay for grocoriaa bat ona ia nanaging* fl^as; thara ia praaaura 
for paynant of rant - a now raaponaibility to aaausa. Budfatinc 
is a now skill, still probloatieal. Who should be paid first T 



Thara is unas^oTnant, but work ia finally foui^. ItoooM ia fizad 
bat thara is a suddan incraasa in ranta. Arsaara aoooaulata and 
thoM is an aviction ordar. Sinca thara aoana no aolution, ona 
tooda to i0M>ra tha rant problsn. It ia aaggaatad that tha baat 
way of solving tha problsn is to avict tha husband and s|yply for 
roguTar naintenance. i hira is wainth in fanily rslationships. tha 
pro«>school pTOgram is dopsndani on sons faaily stability. Tha 
teacher tries to facilitate contact between those who n&jd to deal 
with the rent problea. A plan of action results « 



You ore away fTOS hone, helping a relative who has been left with 
young children. Other ambers of the fsnily alao need help* It is 
a difficult tine - you are sMy a good deal. Vith several young 
children, tine end energy are linited. The house qnpeara unoarad 
for, unocciapied, on several occasions when official visits were 
aade. There have been sone i^evious problena. in eviction ordn is 
served to ^t by a certain date. The threat of evicticm ia a aathod 
of warning, xised to coBHunicate the eiqpectation that responsibility 
is taken for care of hoaes and psynaot of rent. Since linited 
education has very real ccmsequences, the notice is only partly 
understood. You find non^, s<»ehow, to nova furniture out by the 
required date - frMi a hamt only acquired after years of waiting. 
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Now, literally homeless, you are vxdnerable to police action on 
grounds of no fixed address. You mi^t have asked for help, but 
you are proud and serious about efforts to meet the pressure for 
independent behaviour* 



• . . the absence of psychological stress ? 

It is the grape picking season. This is one chance to supplement 
finances needer^ to meet time payments, what you owe for food. Such 
debts accumulate in a week or two, during periods when a change in 
the husband's position requires a change in the source of pension 
for wife and children - from unemployment benefits to those 
operative during a period in gaol. There may be a lapse of weeks 
while the necessary forms are filled out and processed. A family 
can be without food during this time. There seems little provision 
for income during the transfer. The children miss the start of the 
school year, and some months of the pre-school program. Mi^t there 
have been other solutions ? 



. . . the need for sustained contact with a soxxrce 
of educational help ? 

There is effort towards developing a mother's interest in her 
children's progress, more regular contact with school and pre-school 
program, and a feeling of achievement at being a little more in 
control of family events. There is much still to be done, but there 
Is a growing sense of family identity, of progress. But one cannot 
do or learn everything at once. On other official growds, one is 
seen responsible for physical neglect, and children are taken into 
custody without warning. Efforts by others to express the conflict- 
ing pressures and need to set priorities fail. There is seen to be 
a strict separation between responsibility for physical well-being 
and that for education. 



. . • the need for acceptance - as a person, rather than 
a body or a mind ? 



Such sotirces of conflict and stress are not liirlted to Aboriginal 
Australians; but their impact has a special significance here. Respon- 
sibility for these problems is seen to be shared by all Victorians. 
It is assumed that their existence is due to lack of awareness, and to 
the problems of change in administrative machinery, and not to lack of 
concemf It is not aseiimed that solutions would be easy, but rather 
that they are possible and within our hands. 

There are a number of possible responses to a commentary such as this. 
One is to discount it. Another is just to feel distressed for those in 
difficulty. A third would be that of concern to understand what is 
h^pening to individuals cau^t between conflicting official require- 
ments and policies, and of taking constructive action towards cooperatJ 
effort. ^ 



It seeBs the third response which is needed. 
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AOTITUDES OF PARENTS TO CONTINUATION OF PRE-SGHOOL PROGRAM 
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In both Swan Hill and Metropolitan programs, parents have been asked 
at intervals to express their feelings and thoughts about continuing 
teacher-parent contact and teaching sessions with children. Each time, 
there has been a strong request for maintaining the program, both for 
children and for parents themselves. (Reactions were obtained by the 
Project Coordinator, in the absence of the teacher concerned.) 

Spontaneous comments indicate differing reasons and quite differing 
degrees of personal involvement, as with any pre-school program. It 
was intended to focus major study and teaching effort on some issues 
in adult education as a next stage. Uncertainty as to the future of 
work, and report-writing commitments, have limited development 
beyond an initial stage. 

The following comments from parents, however, indicate some of the 
ways in which they see the children's program at present. 

Indications that children had become a different stimulus for the 
mother: 

"It's easier to help them, they're interested, a bit . ore 
independent, will have a go at things." 

"When they come and tell me about what they've seen or they're 
doing, their faces ai-e all lit up and happy and they want to 
tell you about it. I feel real good. I'm happy too. I didn't 
know they could be like that." 

Observations of children's interest and enjoyment of teaching sessions 
and of interaction with the teacher: 

«He's been asking when you were coming back. They enjoyed all 

the things." 

"Oh, she really likes it. It's good that they don't fight over 
the things. They're always fighting." 

Awareness of having learned something about helping children learn: 
»I noticed how she (the teacher) talks to the children - she 
asks them things. I never thou^t of doing that before." 
"I used to talk baby talk to I've listened to the teacher 
and she just picks the right words. He seems to understand what 
I say to him better." 

Awareness of children's progress; 

"Oh, they look forward to it, learn things too, like colours 
and talking better." 

"It's really interesting to see them what they learn to do." 
"Well, I was thinking about that doing things for yourself - 
and you know, you could go on doing things for them for ever, 
couldn't you. 

At the time of writing this report, parents have expressed a wish to 
go on from here, to maintain both programs. 
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APF£I)DIX C I School questionnaire 



^mASK U%^IYSRSIIT ?RI':^SC-?OCL PROJECT : 

Kcn««h University is study ir;g the ger.eral 
progress of chilcireit who have been enrolled 
in an experimental pre- school prcfraa, and 
of others who have not, Childrer* from 
several schools are involved in the study* 

Teachers are asked to furnish the following 
inforniation Co:rFIMSrrriALlY, It will be used 
in a report on the )^roject i:; such a way 
that particular children, fceac'.;u-rs, or 
schools cannot be identificU 



TRACH:-a>s Ks^r:?:: form 
CHILE'S 



BIRTH DATS , 
ACS MOW 



YRS, 



KTHS. 



TODAY'S DATE 



ACADOUC FROCRESS How is he/she coping with the following subjects this year? 

Very well Adequatoly Poorly 
Readinc . □ C □ 

/writhoetic C C □ 

Written expression D lU C 



SOCIAL BEHAVIOUR WITH CHIURSII (tick one box for each question) 

1) Plays with others often, sometimes ^ Rarely, never C 

2) Acts aggressively Jjj Does not hurt ^ Acts with thought Q 

others for others 



3) Acts submissively r*J Stands \vp for P] 
^ self 



SOCLV;. BSHAVICITR l^TH AT-ULTC 

1) Makes frx -.dly 
approachuc to 
teacher 



Responds to 
teacher appr* ^ 
caches but does 
not initiate contact 



Avoids teacher 
when possible Q 



2) Demands frequent Q Geeks some Seeks little 

attention from teacher attention from teacher attention from teacher 



TEACIER'S COirPACT v^TH MOTItER 



Has teacher had contact with mother? 



rrp?. OP ccrrTACT? who tjitiatbd? 


Mother 


Teacher 


FjI Yes, casual conversation 


O 


a 


^ Yea, on child's ganeral progress 


□ 


□ 


Q Yes, on ehild's rrotler.»9 


c 


O 


i * Yes, on parents' problous 


□ 


C 


\^ Ko contact 


□ 


□ 



boxes: if oontact 
with other tlian 
mother, sp<»cify) 
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FiVRilZrrS* ATTITin^i:3 to SCIIO^:- (circle: Mother (M) Father (F) Both (;!/F) 

Interested, :K.lpful I. F Iv? /Vntct^onist: c H F M/F 

::ot i:itor f.t.; i :: r i:/T u.u::*own n F ::/? 
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^ 2 ^ 

LZiflllE^G Bgi:VIOUR 4JJD . . TTrnPES l^ick one box (tu:ual behaviour) for erxh question 

1) Follows verbal Urect ions ^'i thou t difficulty 

n with sc- e difficulty 
□ with :-ACh Ufficulty 

2) Puts effort into, attends to ucrl:? Q yes, volur.tariJy 



n yes, when teacher reran.l;: 
Pj not even when teacher insii^ts 



3) Tackles new leamini; tasks: [j eaoerly 

n hesitantly 

very reluctantly 



4) Persists when Meets difficulty ir. work: 



Q of own accorfl 
n when encourOo'cd 
n only when required 



5) Listens to tencher -ivirn;; 
information, explaining! 



Q yes, volur.toxily 
ri yes, when encourage'' 

n no, little interest, difficulty in attending: 



6) Answers teachers questions 



on lesson content r 




7) Teacher finds speech: 



n clear, easy to follow 
n sor:ewhat hard to follow 
Q very difficult to mderotand 
Q not known 



8) Child investijates, aaks oxiestions about new 
things around the school (e.cc. pictures, 
nature naterials, events): 



Q yes, voluntarily 
Q yes, when attention 



drawn to these 



Q no, little interest, curiosity 



ATTEMD/JICE Total absences 



out of total school days this year 



Reasons for absences: 
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TH/.mC YOU FOR YOTTR HELP III COrPLE?riUG THIS FOK-1. If you wish to a^I'. any further 
coiiiients on this chilli, ;)lea3e use the blanl< sheet attached* 
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